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Atlantic Allies 


HE full council of Atlantic ministers that meets in Paris next 

week will feel neither the urgency nor the perplexity that attended 
previous gatherings. Much of the work that used to clutter their 
table has been prepared beforehand by the Permanent Organisation 
set up under Lord Ismay’s experienced eye. Several of the more 
important decisions pending cannot, in fact,-be taken so long as the 
new American administration is not installed, and so long as progress 
towards German rearmament is obstructed by the opposition both in 
France and Germany. Capacity and willingness to rearm—for 
they are still Nato’s main preoccupation—depend on the view to be 
taken of the free world’s immediate and long-term economic pros- 
pects ; on the nature and quantity of American aid to be expected 
from a new regime in Washington ; on what effort in the Far East 
will be demanded of Nato’s strongest members ; on the appreciation 
of Russian intentions that is made after Stalin has said that the 
capitalist countries will fight one another. Mr Churchill has said that 
the danger of world war has receded, only to be politely but firmly 
contradicted by General Ridgway in his speech at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner. Both cannot be right, 


To call the present atmosphere of Nato’s policy-making confused 
would be untrue ; but it is fair to say that there are many hesitations, 
and some second-thoughts. Indeed, it is only natural that Western 
Europe, at least, should pause for thought about its own future defence, 
now that the situation has been within two years transformed for the 
better. There has been so much emphasis in the past on the purely 
deterrent purpose of General Ridgway’s forces that two or three state- 
ments in high places that Moscow is, in fact, being deterred are quite 
sufficient to encourage optimism, and even complacency, among the 
weaker brethren of the Atlantic community. The mood of 1950 has 
passed, and that is one prime reason why there is a disposition to 
haggle: the French holding out against German rearmament within 
the European Defence Community with arguments about the burden 
of Indo-China ; the British elongating their defence programme for 
reasons discussed elsewhere in these pages ; the Greeks, Belgians and 
others pleading economic strain and fears of what may happen if 
American aid is cut next year. There is no reason why these doubts 
and delays should cause depression or why Nato should be blamed 
for them. It is a clearing house of national claims and contributions, 
and if the clearing takes longer this year than it did last, it will be for 
reasons beyond its control. 


For six weeks now the representatives of fourteen governments and 
the secretariat in the Palais Chaillot have been scrutinising the defence 
programmes and economic capacities of members, in the hope of 
producing for the approval of Ministers firm figures of the resources 
that the Supreme Commander should have by the end of. 1953 and 
a more general programme of his requirements for 1954. They are 
unlikely at next week’s session to get either the approval given or the 
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figures fixed. Indeed, on present evidence it looks as 
if neither the effort to be made nor the strategy to be 
followed in developing Europe’s defences will be decided 
before next spring, when it should be possible to judge 
in what form and amount American aid will be forth- 
coming. The delay is inevitable and it will continue 
to plague the Atlantic alliance year after year so long 
as fiscal years vary from country to country and so long 
as national budgeting habits—both in Europe and the 
United States—make long-term planning impossible. 


* 


What, then, can the Ministers in Paris do ? Are they 
to record progress or stagnation ? Are they to dilute 
the optimism of the Lisbon conference last February or 
to express their satisfaction with the general health of 
Nato ? Are they to look at old problems, decide no 
solution is immediately possible, and then disperse in 
an atmosphere of bathos ? Or are there new problems 
to be grappled with in a manner that will show how 
Nato can get things done ? There is no genuine need 
to explain away what were called the “ Lisbon targets ” ; 
General Ridgway has received very nearly all he was 
promised in the shape of active divisions, aircraft, and 
improved communications. A considerable effort has 
been made and the resulting economic strain has 
certainly been no greater than Nato’s advisers last year 
thought tolerable. It is true that he is no nearer 
receiving the 12 German divisions on which so much 
depends ; on the other hand, he is much better placed 
to fight a delaying action if Western Europe were 
attacked. It is true that he is short of certain vital 
supplies, but the bases and lines of communication 
through which his supplies must be moved are vastly 
better than they were a year ago. For the cold war 
General Ridgway is quite fairly equipped ; for a real 
land war he is still in a position of fantastic inferiority 
to the mobilisable Communist forces in Europe. 


This situation, therefore, presents Atlantic Ministers 
with at least one vital new problem. What kind of 
reserves is the Supreme Commander to have behind his 
thin deterrent coating of 25 front-line divisions ? There 
is an infinite difference of opinion among experts about 
the right size for a reserve division, about the time it 
should need to take its place in battle, about the state 
of training that entitles it to be called a fighting forma- 
tion. The military experts, if they believed the Ministers 
would face the political and economic difficulties of 
providing adequate reserves, could quickly overcome 
these differences. As the Supreme Commander’s deputy, 
Lord Montgomery, has frequently pointed out, the 
reserve division of 1956 must be something quite 
different from the reserve division of 1939. It should 
be Nato’s function to decide what it is to be. 


Closely connected with this matter is the exasperating 
delay in French and German ratification of the treaty 
for a European Defence Community, which will frustrate 
more than any other single factor General Ridgway’s 
planning for the future. The Nato Ministers have at 
the moment a clear choice: they can tell the French, 
and indirectly the Germans, that there exists no alter- 
native plan for German rearmament—which is the truth 
—and that Nato wants to see the EDC treaty ratified 
as quickly as possible ; or they can heed the numerous 
hostile voices to be heard in both countries and 
suggest that there could, after all, be an alternative. 
If they choose the latter course, the movement towards 
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a defence community will collapse and the European 
policy of M. Schuman and Dr Adenauer wil! be throw, 
into complete confusion. If they choose the former and 
more brutal course, they might yet help France ang 
Germany to come to terms before the latter ig eye 
considered as a candidate for Nato. If such a com, 
promise meant some modification of the defence com. 
munity, some delay in executing its more drastic 
provisions, some departure from a text that is in place 
fantastically unreal—well and good. What matters jg 
that Nato should express a firm view. 
* 




















































There remains the elusive and intractable problem ¢ 
“showmanship.” This unique allied organisation, wit, 
all its multifarious purposes, has to be “got across” tj 
the peoples for whom it acts. While Genera! Eisenhowe 
was Supreme Commander, there was no difficulty, Ij 
those days his headquarters was prepared to discus 
political integration, coal shortage, the dollar problem 
indeed, anything under the Atlantic sun. Gener 
Ridgway has made it quite ‘clear that he will give qj 
his attention to military affairs—a very proper decision, 
Politics and presentation are the business of the Counc] 
itself, now in permanent session in the Palais Chaillo, 
meeting and talking frequently, both formally and 
informally. The generals, to put it baldly, have asked 
for and accepted political direction ; now Nato has it 
and Lord Ismay is there to look after it, what is to 
done with it ? There is no short answer to the question, 
An organisation of this kind acquires personality only 
by doing and saying things ; and most of what Nato has 
said and done so far has been of a military character. 
What political and economic activity is to be entrusted 
to the Council ? 


There have been small and encouraging signs. Nato 
governments have been consulted about American, 
British and French policy towards the Russians in 
Germany. There has been much informal discussion 
of common problems outside Europe. The whip is 
being cracked at commanders who make irresponsible 
political speeches. The balance is more evenly held 
between the almighty Standing Group Authority in 
Washington and the Council in Paris. But little of 
nothing of this reaches the public in the fourteen 
countries, which is generally quite unaware of the fac 
that all its fears and questions about the cost and quality 
of rearmament are weighed by Nato with an expeft 
impartiality which is something quite new in diplomatk 
experience. There seems to be a clear case fot 
encouraging the Council to make known from tme 10 
time its view on major developments in the cold wat 
It would be appropriate and useful, for example, tha 
the Atlantic partners should make some joint commeal 
on the very candid and detailed statements on Sovitl 
foreign policy made at the recent Moscow party congrest 
by Stalin and others. If it is the declared Sovict inten 
tion to divide the Atlantic allies by exploiting the 
culties that arise between them—some of them created 
by Soviet policy—that is obviously Nato’s business. 4 
firm statement next week from the assembled Ministers 
that they have taken note of Stalin’s intention, that they 
intend to frustrate it, and that they know how ‘o do so 
could "have a most salutary effect on both sides of the 
iron curtain. What is more, it would draw public atte 
tion to the fact that Nato can, if it wishes, offer leadership 
not only to the defence forces but also to the citizet 
of the Atlantic community. 
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HE question raised by the cuts in the defence pro- 
gramme is not whether rearmament has failed, or 
whether it has dome too much economic damage, or 
whether it has turned out after all-to be unnecessary. 
The question is whether it really has succeeded sooner, 
and at less cost, than anyone dared seriously to hope. 
This issue has not been clarified by the Prime Minister's 
statement last week, which was obscure both in purpose 
and in matter. Im spirit it contradicted, and in hard 
fact it added little to, what Mr Churchill said in the 
debate on economic affairs last July. 

The famous £4,700 million programme, designed to 
stretch over three years from April 1, 1951, has now been 
changed in three main ways. First, its physical con- 
stituents have necessarily been altered as research and 
new designs have made some equipment out of date: 
Secondly, defence production as a whole has been ex- 
panded less rapidly, im the first and second years of the 
programme, than was intended. Thirdly, the Govern- 
ment has decided to level off production for the services 
at the volume reached in the second year—this year— 
instead of raising it to a much higher peak in the second 
half of 1953, aS Was Originally implied. The broad effect 
is that next year defence production, costing some {600 
million, will be running at about two-thirds of the pace 
that was originally planned, or at least envisaged, for 
that stage of the programme. 

Mr Churchill announced last July that a review of the 
programme, on some such lines, was being undertaken. 
His statement last week showed, however, some signifi- 
cant differences. Five months ago he emphasised the 


m American advance in atomic power and the promised 


technical changes in weapons—particularly, the progress 
made with guided-missiles and new aircraft—as reasons 
for shaping the defence effort to a new pattern ; while 
immediately this adjustment was bound to hold back 
production, the eee of expansion next year 
remained open. By contrast, Mr Churchill last week 
seemed to have forgotten that he had ever made the 
pattern of the programme an issue in itself. Instead, his 
emphasis fell heavily on the size of the programme, and 
particularly on the decision to level it off by preventing 
any substantial rise in production expenditure next year. 

This change in emphasis is naturally accompanied by 
a shift in argument. In July Mr Churchill gave two 
distinct reasons for the Government’s decision to spend 
less on arms than the programme for three years had 
provided. One reason was that the technical advances 
had made economies compatible with a positive gain 
in military power. Secondly, the need for exports could 
hot be met without reducing the further demands 
imposed on the engineering industry by defence.: Last 
week, however, Mr Churchill ignored the first of these 
arguments and ised the second. The country’s 
financial! difficulties were “ not . . . a decisive, but at any 
‘ate an important factor in determining the magnitude of 
our defence effort.” Indeed, he mentioned no other 
— ‘or the cuts. If his statement is taken at its face 
hi ue, the Conservatives have done what Mr Bevan and 
is friends have advocated for so long, and for the reason 


they urged—the economic consequences of heavy 
rearmament, . 





Defence : Enough ? 


It is as well to have this brought into the open and the 
case considered on its merits. No one need be ashamed 
of agreeing with Mr Bevan now. Nobody ever disputed 
that rapid rearmament would be economically hermful— 
though it has certainly not done.anything like as much 
harm as the Bevanites said it would. The argument in 
the spring of 1951 was whether rapid rearmament was 
necessary in order-to maintain the peace. If it was neces- 
sary—if Mr Bevan was wrong at the time he resigned 
from the Labour Government nearly two years ago—then 
by that very fact we would all, as was then argued in these 
columns, become Bevanites eventually. 


Mr Churchill could not now be cutting defence pro- 
duction if the programme had failed. Production has 
not been increased as far and as fast as was planned ; 
nevertheless, it is nearly three times as large as it was 
before the Korean war began ; even more important, the 
production lines that have been established will make 
it possible to expand the output of tanks and the like 
much more quickly in another emergency. What has 
happened in the twenty months since Mr Bevan resigned 
is that the defence programme adopted by his colleagues 
has fulfilled its purpose, in part at any rate, without quite 
the economic disaster that he predicted. Rearmament 
is like the insurance taken out by a man embarking on 
an air liner. If he lands safely, he has wasted his money ; 
but that does not mean that he would have been wiser to 
spend it on a drink, or even a new set of false teeth, 
before he took off. 

* 


The basic concept of the three-year defence pro- 
gramme was that of the heave followed by the long pull. 
The country had to make the maximum effort to put 
itself into a posture of effective defence as soon as 
possible ; after that, the effort could drop back to the 
lower but sustained level necessary to maintain the 
posture. Mr Churchill is eliminating the peak that this 
programme implied for next year. Instead, the effort is 
being stabilised at the present moderately high point, 
apparently with the intention that it should be kept there 
for some years ; it will not fall to a care-and-maintenance 
basis as early as 1954. 


This timetable has obvious advantages. Immediately, 
it relieves the British economy from a further strain that 
it was ill-fitted to bear next year ; Mr Butler can plan a 
policy for solvency with fewer tears than he would other- 
wise have had to impose. There is also a remoter 
economic advantage. Industry no longer has to fear the 
dislocation that would have been caused by falling back, 
in 1954 or 1955, from a sharply peaked rearmament pro- 
gramme. Thirdly, the new timetable represents a more 
efficient way of arranging military production. It will no 
longer be necessary, in order to gain the maximum 
strength by 1954, to build large numbers of those models 
of aircraft and other weapons that are ready for quantity 
production now but will soon be obsolete. The flatter 
curve of effort may well give by 1955 or 1956 the same 
strength as the old programme would have done, but at 
a considerable saving in total cost. 

These advantages are important. They are plainly not 
decisive. The new policy is right if the chances of a 
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major war within the next three years are slight. It is 
wrong if war is, or becomes, the near danger that seemed 
possible in 1951. In that event the country should still 
face, as it was prepared to face in 1951, the economic 
strains of very rapid rearmament, the wastes of getting 
stronger quickly with weapons that are the best only for 
the moment. Here, Mr Churchill’s statement does less 
than justice to his case. He is surely not the Prime 
Minister who would cut defence because he dare not ask 
for further economic sacrifices or because he ranks mili- 
tary efficiency in the long run above national safety in 
the short run. The real motive cannot be concealed. 


Opposition by Obstruction 


AST week’s offensive booing of Mr Churchill has 

proved to be, for a time at least, the climax to the 
rising fever of party bitterness in the House of Commons. 
Since then the House has twice debated its own pro- 
cedure, on Labour motions attacking the competence of 
its Leader and the impartiality as well as the competence 
of its Chairman of Ways and Means. Both motions were 
unjustifiable, but the introspection has served some 
useful purpose by helping to cool tempers on both sides. 
The most outrageous of the censure motions, that put 
down by backbenchers against Mr Churchill, has been 
withdrawn with evident relief, and there is some hope 
that Parliament will get to the Christmas recess in a 
guieter mood. 


But this does not look like more than a lull. The 
Parliamentary troubles of recent weeks have deep causes 
that will be removed, if they are removed at all, only by 
the pressure of public opinion. The bluntest comment 
on the behaviour of Her Majesty’s Opposition was made 
on Sunday by one of its members—Mr O’Brien, who 
carries authority as chairman of the Trades Union 
Congress. He suggested that the electorate did not pay 
bim and his colleagues £1,000 a year to boo at Prime 
Ministers. That is an opinion that the ordinary voter 
may share ; and it gives the Labour leaders in Parliament 
reason for concern about their own future as well as 
about constitutional proprieties. Their party’s obstruc- 
tionism may discomfort the Government, but will it not 
damage Her Majesty’s Opposition even more ? Will not 
the “stupidity” (Mr O’Brien’s word) of its method 
discredit the Labour party in the country even if its aim 
of hampering the Tories in Parliament is fulfilled beyond 
the wildest dreams of Mr Bing ? 


The constitutional issue is simple. Government by 
discussion rests on two acts of tolerance: the majority 
respects the right of the minority to criticise ; the 
minority respects the right of the majority to decide. 
Those principles are expressed in the conventions of 
Parliamentary procedure. It is the Opposition’s business 
to oppose, and the right to argue at length necessarily 
implies a power to delay—a power to be exercised right 
up to, but not beyond, the point at which it is compatible 
with the normally efficient discharge of the Government’s 
business. Beyond that point opposition becomes obstruc- 
tion of the will of the majority ; it is quite as much a 
denial of democracy as is the suppression of minority 
criticism. 

The point at which argument becomes obstruction 
cannot, of course, be defined a priori. It can be 
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Mr Churchill does not like to say so in this ¢ontex; lest 
it should encourage complacency, but in fact } < js cutting 
defence because he thinks that the danger of war hy 
receded. For that reason only, the economic and technical 
considerations can now be given more weight than is 
1951. 

"The danger is again that wishful thinking will alloy 
them too much weight. This is a subject on which publ 
debate is bound to be inadequately informed, and most 
people can do little but hope that Mr Churchill is righ, 
An early discussion in Parliament would help, however, 
at least to define the issues for the parties and the county, 




















































recognised simply enough according to the conventions 
and circumstances of particular times. A Governmen 
can get through the modern press of Parliamentay 
business, and an Opposition can enjoy its full rights of 
criticism on the matters that concern it deeply, only jf 
a great deal of routine busimess is treated as nop 
controversial and allowed by both sides to pass almost 
undebated. For many years the Expiring Laws Co- 
tinuance Bill has been put into this category. Last week, 
however, the Labour party sought to debate it, and fa 
that purpose occupied more time than was taken by the 
measure in the whole of the seven previous years since 
1945. When the debate was at length ended by the 
closure, the Labour party continued to waste time by 
its frivolous motion against the Chairman of Ways and 
Means.. No reason, either of principle or of policy, was 
brought forward to justify this breach of convention. It 
was the latest and plainest in the series of acts d 
deliberate obstruction that the Opposition has performed 
this year. 

* 


There is no evidence that such tactics have hitherto 
impressed public opinion in Labour’s favour. There is, 
indeed, no reason to suppose that they ever will apped 
to an electorate that values its democracy. Admittedly, 
there are circumstances in which a conscious rejection of 
the democratic process can be justified as a measure of 
last resort. In the most famous case, the Irish 
Nationalists wasted the time of the Parliament at West 
minstet because they denied its right to responsibility 
for Irish affairs. If obstruction by one of the two mai 
parties of the state can ever be justified, it must b& 
because the democratic process has already broken dowa 
in some important respect. In theory, perhaps. one can 
imagine that a Government with a secure majority might 
introduce measures of fundamental importance that had 
never been discussed before the electorate ; in such 
circumstances the Opposition might legitimately deny 
its right to go on governing, and might make the denial 
by obstruction if that were the only weapon available 
Again, obstruction may conceivably be justified, as the 
only means of forcing an election, if there is very strong 
reason to think that a Government has exhausted the 
confidence of the public. The “harrying ” ‘act 
employed by the Conservatives early in 1951 were ope? 
to some justification—though not, in retrospeci, nea! 
enough—on such grounds, 

One fundamental point is common to every possible 
case of this kind. The Opposition’s purpose in obstue 
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tion must be to force an election ; it must wish and 
believe that it could gain office itself. Otherwise, the 
Queen’s present government must be carried on and 
obstruction cannot be anything but illegitimate and 
distasteful. It requires no intimate acquaintance with 
the inner counsels of the Labour party to know that office 
is the last thing that party is at present prepared for, is 
capable of, or wants. It is obstructing not for the sake 
of office but for the sake of obstruction. And the British 
electoraic is perfectly capable of recognising that fact 
about a party which is so patently lacking in policy. 


The hollowness of Labour’s position is, indeed, plain 
enough from Mr Attlee’s own words. At the beginning 
of this Parliament, he promised: “ We shall not oppose 
merely for the sake of opposition. ... It would be quite 
wrong for anyone in the House to indulge now in the 
kind of tactics which were indulged in during the last 
Parliament.” In these terms, Mr Attlee in effect 
recognised the right of the Conservatives to govern in 
spite of their narrow majority. What has happened to 
reverse this verdict? Certainly not any national 
catastrophe, either in foreign affairs or in economic 
affairs, such as might make Labour feel compelled to seek 
office to save the country. The Conservatives have in 
fact of late been remarkably successful in maintaining 
public confidence in themselves. Nor have they launched 
any legislation for which the country was unprepared. 


What has in fact changed since November, 1951, is 
not the Government but the Opposition. The men 
behind Mr Attlee have moved to the Left, and in par- 
ticular they have contrived to revive their enthusiasm 
for nationalising. They are perhaps sincerely indignant 
because the Tories have dared to lay cruel hands on the 
precious structures for steel and transport ; and indigna- 
tion is reinforced by the practical thought that 
renationalisation will probably be even more difficult 
than denationalisation has proved to be for the Tories. 
The Labour backbenchers haye therefore made up their 
minds to hold off the Steel and Transport Bills by the 
deliberate obstruction of routine business. Their one 
attempt at self-justification was put in a sentence by the 
member who claimed last week that, “ The present 
Government . . . are without any mandate for these major 
controversial items.” 
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Some backbenchers may be sincere in this belief. For 
them the glories of 1945-50 are still shining ; they cannot 
believe that the British public hds turned its back on any 
part of the great achievement. But this, if under- 
standable, is none the less a refusal to see facts. It 
cannot be shared by the leaders of the Labour party. 
There is, indeed, much to be said in criticism of the Steel 
and Transport Bills. The Tories are handling their 
legislation badly. They are foolish to try to make up for 
their own indecision in the last session by rushing both 
denationalisation measures through now. The Bills are 
capable of far more improvement in detail than will be 
possible in the limited time allowed, in the case of 
transport, for the committee stage. 


But these are arguments for caution, not for a full-stop. 
The people who elected a Conservative majority to 
Parliament did so with full notice of their intention to 
denationalise. The mandate for these measures can be 
denied only if it is said that a majority of 26 (the 
Liberals support the Government on steel and transport) 
does not entitle the Government to do anything the 
Opposition dislikes. That is a constitutional absurdity ; 
Mr Attlee, who in 1951 had steel taken into public 
ownership on a majority of six, is in no position to 
entertain it fora moment. The plain fact is that Labour 
obstruction is an attempt to use the machinery of 
Parliament to thwart the decision of the electorate. And 
that is hardly the way to electoral popularity. 


It is the attempt of a group of backbenchers, including 
some whose respect for democracy (Western style) has 
always seemed to be scant. The leaders of the Labour 
party lend their authority to it because they are afraid of 
being outbid by Mr Bevan ; they no longer dare to show 
any lack of enthusiasm for keeping the nationalisation 
cupboard well stocked. Yet it is on the leaders, not on 
the backbenchers, that the chances of getting out of the 
Parliamentary jam depend. As Mr O’Brien said, “ The 
leaders of our political parties have a responsibility 
to impose on their followers a deep sense of 
respect for Parliamentary manners.” And not only 
responsibility for manners; they have an interest in 
holding their followers to policies and methods that 
earn the respect, not the irritated contempt, of 
the electorate. 


A New Mood in Denmark 


AMONG their Scandinavian neighbours, the Danes 
4 have a certain reputation for levity. In the past, 
this national trait has taken observable political forms, 
the clearest of them being, perhaps, the slogan “ What’s 
the use ?”, with which the left-wing parties opposed 
expenditure on defence throughout the first decades of 
this century. But today, although Danish gaiety remains 
very much alive, there is growing up behind it a greater 
resolution and a deeper political awareness. This is 
hot confined to questions of defence. The programme 
which the Government laid before the Rigsdag at the 
opening of its autumn session reflected the new mood of 
nergy and determination in several respects. The 
unusually substantial list of proposals ranged from con- 
‘titutional reforms and defence measures to an overhaul 
ot the tax system and the elimination of many price 
controls and subsidies. Although the present Govern- 





ment does not contain “ strong men” in the usual sense 
of that term, it is showing itself ready to push ahead 
with new, controversial and, by Danish standards, sur- 
prisingly bold policies. 

This quietly confident leadership is all the more 
striking in view of the position in which Denmark now 
finds itself, both externally and internally. Externally, 
it is perhaps the most exposed of all the Atlantic allies. 
It is the only one of the fourteen that fronts directly on 
to both Germany and the Soviet bloc. Not for a hundred 
and fifty years has it been successfully defended against 
invasion ; in 1940 it fell to Hitler within a few hours. It 
has been the most pacifist and neutralist of all the Scandi- 
navian states, and even today strong ties of sympathy 
still bind it to neutral Sweden. 

Nor is its internal political situation an encouraging 
one for strong leadership. For many years, no one party 
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has commanded a parliamentary majority ; and even the 
coalition now in power, comprising the Venstre party 
(historically “left,” but today right of centre) and the 
Conservatives, is a minority government. The largest 
single party, the Social Democrats, are in opposition, and 
although they have loyally supported the present Govern- 
ment’s efforts to make a reality of Denmark’s under- 
takings to Nato—it was the Social Democratic govern- 
ment of 1947-50 that brought Denmark into the Atlantic 
Pact—they strongly oppose its economic policies. The 
three other opposition parties, the Radicals, the Com- 
munists, and the Retsforbund (which adheres to the single 
land-tax policy of Henry George), are all in varying 
degrees critical of the Atlantic alliance and its conse- 
quences. It is hard to see how any stable majority 
group can emerge or long endure. The present coalition, 
though perhaps the only possible one, has little natural 
unity. Venstre is, indeed, a much more right-wing party 
than its name implies ; but, unlike its Conservative ally, 
it is based on the rural middle class, and on a whole row 
of issues ranging from tariffs to the Slesvig frontier there 
is a traditional gulf between the two partners. 


* 


The Danish party system may undergo changes if the 
Government’s proposals for constitutional reform go 
through, but this is by no means sure. The main parties 
are generally agreed that the bicameral Rigsdag should 
be replaced by a single chamber, and most Danes want 
to see the voting age lowered—at present it is 25— 
but the question of whether it should be 21 or 23 is hotly 
disputed, the Socialists and Radicals preferring the lower 
figure. The new status proposed for Greenland, which 
would give it two seats in the Rigsdag, is acceptable to 
all parties, and there is also general support for the pro- 
posal to introduce female succession to the throne ; but 
while the Government parti¢s argue that a monarch’s son 
should take precedence over an elder sister, as in the 
British system, the opposition holds that the crown 
should pass to the eldest child irrespective of sex. Con- 
stitutional reforms are, in any case, not easy to achieve 
in Denmark. They must be adopted by both chambers of 
the Rigsdag, endorsed by a newly elected Rigsdag, and 
approved by a plebiscite, in which the favourable 
majority must represent at least 45 per cent of the 
electorate. It is an open question whether the Govern- 
ment can successfully surmount these obstacles. of 
simultaneous plebiscite and general elections. 


The prospect of early elections has not led the coalition 
to flinch from the fairly sharp deflationary policy which 
it has pursued for the past two years. Although the 
Social Democrats can make election capital out of the 
present unemployment in textiles and shipbuilding, the 
Government can point out that it has at last ‘stabilised 
retail prices ; that rationing has been abolished, except 
for sugar, the ration of which is a generous one ; that 
the deficit in the balance of foreign payments that loomed 
so large two years ago has been sharply reduced, and that 
in recent months there has been a most encouraging 
increase in dollar earnings. Moreover, the terms of trade 
have moved in Denmark’s favour since the beginning of 
the year by nearly ten per cent. The economic picture 
is. not entirely rosy—the slump in freight rates, for 
instance, has cut deeply into the earnings of Danish 
shipping—but the Government has good reason for 
claiming that its policies of restricting credit, reducing 
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non-essential imports and allowing internal pri. s to find 
more natural levels have justified themselves. 

These achievements have provided the economic basis 
for Denmark’s present effort to arm itself. In the Budget 
for the next financial year the Defence Ministry’s ej. 
mates total Kr. 778 million, as against an estimate 
expenditure of Kr. 515 million for the current year, anj 
defence costs will account for nearly 30 per cen; of the 
new Budget. Some 3 per cent of the national income js 
already going into defence, and next year the figure yj] 
be 44 per cent. Physical factors, however, slow down 
the rate at which the Danes ‘can increase their trength, 
In particular, lack of accommodation, equipment and 
trained cadres have prevented the extension of onscrip- 
tion from twelve to eighteen months from taking fy}] 
effect ; sailors and airmen are already serving the longer 
term, but the army will not get on to an eighteen. 
month basis until next May. Denmark aims at ap 
army of 100,000 men, a navy of 25,000, an air force of 
nine squadrons, a local defence force of 15,000 and a 
home guard of 50,000—all to be built up from nothing. 


* 







































Meanwhile, however, every Dane is aware that this 
flat little country, whose shallow southern waters are an 
invitation rather than a barrier to am invader, is q 
vulnerable and highly desirable target on the very 
doorstep of the Red Army in Eastern Germany. The 
tangible demenstration in the recent “ Mainbrace” 
manceuvres that Nato has the defence of Denmark x 
heart was encouraging, but it brought down upon the 
Danes a truculent Soviet Note declaring that they alone 
would be responsible for the consequences if they allowed 
Nato forces to use bases on their soil. The Government, 
with the full support of the Social Democrats, rejected 
this charge in a restrained but firm reply, which stated 
that the aims of the Atlantic Pact were purely defensive. 
In a subsequent debate in the Rigsdag, a Communist 
motion condemning the idea that Nato forces should be 
stationed in Denmark was rejected by 113 votes to 8, 
only one Retsforbund member votimg with the seven 
Communists. Most of the Social Democrats voted with 
the Government, after their leader, the former Prime 
Minister Hr Hedtoft, had scathingly condemned the 
Soviet Note as an attempt to intervene in Denmark's 
internal affairs ; and although the Radicals, mosi of the 
Retsforbund, and one Social Democrat abstained, their 
spokesmen explained that they did not share the 
Communists’ views on foreign policy. The attitude 
of the smaller opposition parties derives, indeed, 
less from contemporary neutralism than from the 
traditions of pacifism and isolationism that stil! exist 
in Denmark. 

All the ingrained habits of many years cannot, perhaps, 
be quickly discarded ; but, .primarily as a result of the 
act of conscious leadership that brought Denmark into 
Nato, the whole tenor and temper of Danish political 
life are slowly changing, and the Foreign Minister, 
Hr Kraft, described the Radicals’ attitude aptly a few 
weeks ago when he said that they had reverted to the 
past. Hr Kraft, who is now actively carrying out bis 
duties as chairman of the Atlantic Council, has summed 
up the attitude of the great majority of Danes thus: “ We 
think freedom is worth its price.” These words -ontall 
the essence of the new mood that now dominaits 
Denmark. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


More or Less War? 


In spite of the calming effect of General Eisenhower’s 
realistic statements at the end of his visit to Korea, there 
is plenty of ground at present for anxious conjecture about 
the future course of events, not only on that front but along 
the general frontier of the Communist and non-Communist 
worlds. Within a few hours of the President-elect’s warning 
of the difficulty of finding a way to end the Korean war 
that did not involve the risk of enlarging it, General 
MacArthur proclaimed his knowledge of “ a clear and definite 
solution” for Korea. Both the present and the future 
President have now asked General MacArthur to impart 
his secret to them without delay ; but the fact that he had 
preferred to make his claim at a public dinner rather than to 
communicate directly with his Commander-in-Chief does 
not augur well for the validity of this “ solution.” Moreover, 
although General MacArthur claimed that his plan involved 
no risk of “ universal ” war, he does not seem to have ruled 
out the possibility that it might spread the conflict beyond 
the frontiers of Korea. Such a possibility would not appear 
very attractive either to Mr Truman or to General 
Eisenhower. 

Of more interest than General MacArthur’s heavy hints 
is the broad analysis of current‘ Communist policy which 
appeared in the New York Times of last Sunday, and which 
is believed to reflect the views of Mr John Foster Dulles, the 
Secretary of State designate. The gist of this analysis was 
that the Kremlin, largely because it saw Mr Dulles himself 
as committed to the liberation of eastern Europe, was now 
basing its policies on the idea that a major war is inevitable. 
This implied less effort to weaken the free world, and 
increased attention to the consolidation of the Communist 
bloc. It may be argued, however, that there are two serious 
flaws in the reasoning. In the first place, while events such 
as the travesty of “ trials” in Prague confirm the belief that 
the screws are being turned more tightly on Russia’s unhappy 
satellites, this is no unprecedented phenomenon. Experience 
has shown that it is not necessarily accompanied by a lessen- 
ing of Communist attacks on the unity and will of the free 
nations. Stalin’s statements in October suggested exactly 
the opposite. Secondly, it is not always safe to assume that 
the Kremlin believes its own propaganda. However well 
the bogey of a “war of liberation” serves that propaganda, 
Stalin’s intelligence services must be fully capable of telling 
him that the West is in no condition to prepare or launch 
such a war. 


- ® s 


Back to Abadan 


A statement of policy is seldom issued unless it signifies 
anew policy. Naturally, therefore, a number of interpreta- 
tions have been placed upon the State Department's sybilline 
utterance of last Saturday about Persian oil. Decisions 
whether or not to buy, it said, must “be left to such 
individuals or firms as may be considering them” ; but if 
purchasers were to get into legal trouble on account of Anglo- 
Iranian’s title to the oil, they could expect no diplomatic 
backing from home. According to the Department, the state- 
ment is just a routine answer to commercial queries. 
According to a number of small American companies that 
are hoping to run a profitable line in cut-price oil, it is the 
green light to go ahead ; according to the major American 
oil companies, it is encouragement, but shocking encourage- 
ment, to “ get by the cops” ; according to the British Foreign 
Secretary, it is a fine display of Anglo-American solidarity. 
It was shown to the British Foreign Office before issue. 


The British are lulling themselves into false security if 
they imagine that the State Department approves their 





legalistic attitude over Persian oil; most of the present 
American policy-makers think it a sure way of driving Persia 
into bankruptcy and the arms of the Tudeh party. Indeed, 
they have been discussing with major American oil companies 
ways out of the deadlock. 


But does their argument now hold water? They admit 
that enough oil to save Persia from ultimate bankruptcy 
cannot be moved without securing sufficient tankers ; one 
State Department official belittled the significance of last 
Saturday’s statement because it “ couldn’t move enough oil 
to save anybody.” They admit Persia cannot sell enough 
oil to stop the long, slow but steady headway that Tudeh 
is making against the Persian nationalists. They admit that 
to turn Dr Mossadegh’s version of “ nationalisation” into a 
successful policy would be to undermine all foreign conces- 
sions in other nationalist states. Their representatives in 
Persia seem also to concur in the opinion that, in view of 
this year’s good harvest in Persia, it is not an economic 


collapse, but a collapse of security that is most to be feared in 
that country. 


If in the light of all these facts, Americans wish to press 
London to make one last aproach to Teheran, they ought to 
be willing to pay a price for British capitulation to their view. 
That price is agreement on what joint action is to be taken 
if the policy is fruitless, and if Tudeh, nevertheless, comes to 
power in Teheran. 


* * * 
Neguib Broadens his Base 


The Egyptian political scene recovered some of its more 
recognisable features this week when General Mohamed 
Neguib, publicly supported by some of the members of his 
army committee, restored to grace the old-guard leaders. 
Their incarceration in the Military School last August had 
seemed at the time as drastic a break with the immediate 
past as the enforced abdication of King Farouk: Three 
months ago, there was no intention of restoring their political 
opportunities so quickly.. Now it is plain that domestic and 
external difficulties, combined with dangerous pressure from 
a too radical left-wing, are the causes of the reversal of 
policy. General Neguib was not prepared to be a ruthless 
dictator ; he was therefore compelled to seek reinforcement 
from the right. 


He may well have chosen wisely. There were good men 
as well as bad among those shut out of political life ; there 
are some whose honesty and intelligence are needed, and 
perhaps the old regime has had time to shed some of its 
reactionary evil during its confinement to barracks. The 
benefits of the change can be jiidged only when it is known 
to which of the freed politicians General Neguib will now 
turn for help. 


His public restoration of Mustapha Nahas, the Wafdist 
leader whom he had thoroughly defeated, is not encouraging. 
The Egyptian is apt to regard British dislike of the Watd 
as solely due to its futile and frenetic opposition to the 
British last autumn ; but the British, requiring stability in 
Egypt, are equally worried by Wafdist misgovernment in 
general. The almost insuperable economic difficulties which 
the army has faced are in large measure due to Wafdist 
extravagance and corruption. The Wafd’s passion for power 
will make the party a dangerous partner in national recon- 
struction. Colonel Sadat, the army spokesman, showed some 
awareness of this when he said that there would be no 
objection to Wafdists taking part in the government “ as long 
as they did not work against the interests of the State.” 
Such a statement implies that the army is still conscious of 
the power it can wield ; but it will not find the old guard 
very willing to accept responsibility without power. 
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Whether the new Egypt is to be a republic or 2 monarchy 
is presumably the question that is to be referred to the 
nation for a straight “ yes” or “no.” Many believe that 
General Neguib might well have brought the present Regent, 
Prince Abdel Moneim, to the throne and restored the suc- 
cession of his particular line. Abdel Moneim has the taste 
and character for constitutional rule and might have served 
Egypt’s purpose well. As it is, the constitution-making pro- 
cess to which the political leaders of all parties are to be 
invited could be a source of endless dissension ; for it will 
be surprising if the politicians will forget their personal 
ambitions and enmities under conditions which could restore 
their power. Certainly the changes this week and the plans 
for reforming the constitution do not alter the immediate 
fact of the army’s power and responsibility. It will be 
dangerous if the army imagines that they have done so. 


* * * 


Labour Looks at the Future 


The turmoil about procedure at Westminster has 
served the Labour party well in one respect. It has helped 
to make Mr Bevan’s return to the Opposition front bench 
seem smooth and natural. Mr Attlee and his friends grasped 
the opportunity of the censure debate to allow Mr Bevan to 
reappear as an official spokesman of the party, and the new 
party committee has contrived to exude an air of geniality 
that is not altogether forced ; both sides in the Labour 
party’s controversy are, for the moment, relieved that the 
squabble has passed another climax. Some fingers may still 
be itching, but at least the knives are temporarily sheathed. 


By the standards of the recent past, that is a good begin- 
ning to the policy discussions that the party’s national execu- 
tive committee is conducting this weekend. Similar meetings 
in the past have been held in country retreats dedicated to 
Labour causes. This time a West End hotel will provide an 
atmosphere perhaps in truth closer to that of the Morecambe 
conference from which the discussion grew. The more 
moderate party leaders then accepted, perhaps in order to 
head off other forms of left-wing pressure, a motion demand- 
ing that a new policy should be drafted and should include 
specific proposals for further nationalisation. A sub-com- 
mittee’s proposals on these lines are now ready for 
consideration. 


The right wing has already let itself be forced into a 
position where it cannot resist some considerable measure of 
further nationalisation. But it perhaps retains powers of 
delay and selection. The present tendency seems to be to 
avoid a definite list of industries nominated for further 
nationalisation and to suggest instead a prior need to set out 
some general formula by which a list could be justified. It is 
even said that public ownership might be advocated as a 
method of reshaping the economy to the needs of a larger 
export trade in capital goods. That would be a sort of look- 
ing at the future, but through rather odd spectacles. It seems 
doubtful, indeed, whether anything precise can possibly 
emerge from the present talks. The symbolist may notice 
that the hotel where they take place is noteworthy for having 
doors at either side, each opening on to a one-way street. 


* * * 


No Action on Rents 


The debate on rent restriction in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday merely underlined the fact that a solution to 
this urgent problem is as far away as ever. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, it is true, promised that Lord Silkin’s demand for an 
all-party inquiry would receive “ special consideration.” But 
that is a time-honoured formula for inaction, and promises, 
if anything, less than the repeated assurances of the Minister 
of Housing that the subject is being studied in his depart- 
ment. The other Government spokesman, Lord Lloyd, 


seemed to retreat much further from the position taken up 
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by ‘the Government in earlier pronouncements 


din j 
election pledges. His speech was largely taken up wa 
reasons for doing nothing. - 

Lord Lioyd argued, as Mr Macmillan has done b {ore him 
that the best thing for a great many of Britain’s houses jc 
that they should fall down as soon as possible and tg 
replaced by new ones ; he referred particularly i hoya 
built soon after the industrial revolution, of which there 
were about 4 million. But-at the present rate « building 
their replacement would take twenty years—an oncomfor. 
able twenty years for the occupants as their homes {all aboyt 
their ears. It is essential repairs that are needed, no: substan. 
tial alterations to hopelessly substandard houses, and sych 
repairs are a less expensive use of resources than replacement 
by new houses could be. Lord Lloyd also spoke of the 


difficulty of finding a workable formula {o: 
rents; as he rightly said, a flat increase wa 
answer, and any increase that was allowed wou! 
be linked to the landlord’s obligation to carry o 
But constructive proposals to meet this difficulty h 
made. The Royal Institution of Chartered Sur 
proposed that rent increases should be calculated 


¥ mult- 
plying permitted deductions for repairs and maintenance by 
the percentage increase in repair costs since 19 The 
institution calculates that in November repair costs had risen 
to 293 per cent of the 1939 figures. 

It is a hopeful sign that a Labour peer should ask for ap 
all-party inquiry, although jt is doubtful whether the Oppos- 
tion would, in fact, be willing to give up the electoral 
advantage of having nothing to do with raising rents. But 
neither a refusal of the Opposition to co-operate, nor any of 
the arguments used by Lord Lloyd, are any excuse {or allow- 
ing houses to decay because landlords cannot afford to main- 
tain them. 

* + + 
Kenya’s Land 
The emergency in Kenya appears at the moment to be 
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dominated by the trial of Jomo Kenyatta, former president 
of the Kenya African Union, for Mau Maw activities. It 
would be wrong, however, to assume from this that much 
progress has been made in restoring law and order. On 
the credit side can be put the broadcast a fortnight ago 
by Mr Mathu, African member of the Executive Council, 
to the Kikuyu, urging them to have nothing to do with 
Mau Mau, and the formation of local Kikuyu resistance 
groups. On the other side of the account must be set the 
absence of any general rally among the Kikuyu to the support 
of the government and the police. 


Against this background of sullen fear, a despatch to the 
Colonial Secretary from the late Governor, Sir Philip 
Mitchell, has now been published (Colonial No. 290). It 
is dated November, 1951, and is the document that has led 










to the appointment of the Royal Commission whose member- 
ship has still to be completed ; it is, in fact, entirely con 
cerned with the long-term problems of overpopulation, land 
hunger, low wages, poor health, and so on. The dispatch, 


indeed, anticipates much of the Labour party’s 0 
Kenya, which was tabled last week. 


Yet the publication of this despatch may well he 


reactions on the present emergency. Sir Phill 


forcibly and convincingly, that the pressure of the incans, 
and the Kikuyu in particular, on the land cannot be relieved 
for long by giving them more land to use up. | ormally, 
African claims to land set aside for European 0 cupatioa 
were settled twenty years ago by the Carter Conmissid®. 
Although the Royal Commission has to consider the “ ope 


ing for cultivation and settlement of land at present 


used,” it also has to take account of “ existing o!!igations 
incurred . . . in relation to the security of land reserved 


for the different races. . . .” But’-does this ru 


consideration the grant to Africans of “land at prcsent 0% 
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TH 
ly used” in the European Highlands ? Economically, 
ee Philip was right in urging that it is a change in the 


Africans’ methods of agriculture that is needed to relieve 
the pressure of population. Psychologically, the apparent 
restriction on the Royal Commission S$ iMvestigations may be 
a bad mistake. It may prejudice the commission in the eyes 
of the Africans as a Whole, and it will certainly not help 
the government to gain the support of the Kikuyu against 


the terrorists. 
* * * 


Violence in North Africa 


During last weekend, fifty people were killed in a riot 
in Casablanca and a leading Tunisian nationalist—the secre- 
tary of the local trade union movement, Ferhat Hached— 
was murdered in Tunisia. In French North Africa rioting is 
the stock way of drawing attention to grievances ; wilful 
murder is not. The Tunisian incident is therefore likely to 
have the more far-reaching repercussions. 


Tunis is a compact town where rumour always flourishes. 
Responsibility for the murder is being pinned on suspects 
ranging from the Communists (the Tunisian trade unions are 
anti-Communist) to the French Government ; somewhere 
in between come a rival faction inside the Tunisian nationalist 
movement, and self-appointed French autodéfense units 
about whose retaliatory, black-and-tan aspirations certain 
settlers make no secret, That the French authorities feared 
violent action by either of the last two groups has been 
apparent for weeks, since police guards have been posted at 
the houses of all prominent men, nationalist as well as French. 


Matters have not been improved by the first reactions of 
the interests concerned. The French authorities, by at once 
arresting other nationalist leaders, gave the impression that 
they considered their own people above suspicion, which is 
certainly not their honest view. French settlers foolishly 
attributed evidence of nationalist complicity to an eye- 
witness, who at once denied their story. Tunisian nation- 
alists, in two reckless press interviews given in Tunisia and 
New York, openly accused the French authorities of the 
murder ; by the obvious extravagance of their accusation 
they have done their cause much harm in the eyes of impartial 
United Nations delegations. If the French, however, are to 
reap the full benefit from this piece of folly they must find 
the assassins. 

* 


The events of the week both in Tunisia and Morocco 
reinforce France’s thesis that debate in New York on 
domestic matters serves unwarrantably to increase local 
agitation. There can be no doubt that, on the eve of UN 
debates, lobbyists cable home a request for “ demonstra- 
tions.” The Moroccan riots, for instance, though graver than 
usual on account of the emotion roused by the Ferhat Hached 
murder, have their parallel in the incident of last April, in 
which five people were killed when the Tunisian case was 
being laid before the Security Council. The fact that the 
voung on Tunisia in the Assembly has so far gone less 
strongly against France than was expected suggests that these 
callous tactics are largely self-defeating. 


7 * ® 
Malice Without Forethought 


___ The unhappiest feature of the United Nations Assembly 
S "ie opportunity it gives for the venting of malice by the 
ignorant and irresponsible. A classic example of this was 
4st week's motion in the Fourth Committee, which concerns 
re with dependent territories, condemning Britain’s land 
reform policies in Tanganyika and demanding that the 
Rnsfer of some 1,§00 tribesmen to more suitable lands 
should immediately be cancelled. British spokesmen 
xplained patiently, but in vain, that this move was only a 
oe Part of the T. ika land nt scheme, 
ased on the Wilson report, and that this sc , far from 
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favouring the white settlers, left them on balance with less 
land and the Africans with more. The sponsors of the 
motion, who included Guatemala, El Salvador, Haiti, Indo- 
nesia, Liberia and Saudi Arabia, clamoured virtuously for 
“ justice ” for the oppressed Wameru. 


Other nations, ranging from India to Denmark, acted 
quickly to tone down the resolution ; but nobody thought to 
challenge the sponsors’ right to pose as champions of the 
underdog ; nobody recalled Indonesia’s bloody repression of 
the Ambonese, or inquired how the Guatemalans (who, when 
at home, engage in a mutual barrage of threats and insults 
with the Salvadoreans, each accusing the other of savage 
violations of human rights) are getting on with their own 
land reforms, opposition to which has recently taxed the full 
strength of the Guatemalan army. 


Some confusion was caused in these motley ranks when 
it came to light that several of them had never read, or even 
heard of, the Wilson programme. No clearer example is 
needed of the ludicrous situations into which Uno can be led 
by the notorious “ salt-water fallacy ”: the theory that back- 
ward tribes are invariably oppressed if their governments are 
situated across the ocean, while the wretched life of millions 
of American Indians and Asian tribesmen is made tolerable 
by the absence of any expanse of water between them and 
their rulers. It is surely high time that the governments 
which are the chief victims of this fallacy insisted om a search- 
ing inquiry into the human rights and economic conditions 
enjoyed by the tribesmen of south Borneo, Central America 
and the Arabian deserts, and of some minorities in Asia’ 


* * * 


Venezuela in Travail 


The whole western world has cause for anxiety over the 
complex and unhappy events that took place last week ia 
Venezuela. This northernmost of the South American 
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republics contains only five million people and inevitably 
carries less weight in the hemisphere than such of its larger 
neighbours as Brazil or Mexico; but it ranks second only 
to the United States as a producer of oil, its output of which 
is almost equal to that of the whole Middle East. Its 
oilfields, and the great refineries on its shores and on adjacent 
islands, represent the only major source of petroleum outside 
the United States that is not strategically exposed to Soviet 
threats, and their products flow to all five continents. The 
consequences of any serious interruption of this flow need 
not be stressed. 


Before the elections of November 30th, it was generally 
hoped that Venezuela was moving slowly but smoothly 
towards a more constitutional form of government than it 
had ever known. Both the government and the opposition 
parties expected that the former would triumph at the polls, 
and that the constituent assembly which was to be formed 
would then be able to prepare the way for a quiet transition 
from the former Government Junta to a normal form of 
tule by a president and a congress. But only a fraction 
of the votes had been counted when a strict censorship was 
suddenly imposed ; and this was liftedonly for the announce- 
ment that the Junta had resigned and that one of its 
members, Colonel Perez Jimenez, the Minister of Defence, 
had been appointed provisional president by the armed forces. 
Colonel Perez had already been recognised as the strongest 
personality in the Junta, and his new appointment can hardly 
be described as a coup d'état; but this event has 
undoubtedly increased the tension within the country to a 
most dangerous point. Even now, it may not be too late 
for the army to recognise these dangers and come to terms 
somehow with the infuriated opposition ; but passions have 
been inflamed on all sides, and such a settlement will not 
be easy to achieve. 


* * * 


The Unions and Denationalisation 


The process of denationalisation affords a test of trade 
union statesmanship from which, hitherto, the unions have 
emerged well. It was never likely that they would respond 
either to their own extremists’ pressure, or to irresponsible 
incitements from outside the movement, and conduct a 
fully fledged campaign of overtly political strikes. That would 
have amounted to a revolutionary syndicalist challenge ; and 
the trade unions are neither revolutionary nor syndicalist. It 
was, however, quite possible that the unions might encourage 
a new and dangerous head of steam to build up behind normal 
industrial controversies, both as a protest against the very 
existence of a Conservative Government and as a specific 
warning against denationalisation. 


In fact, there have so far been fewer, not more, disputes in 
1952 than in the corresponding period of 1951, and the 
threat of industrial action, or even of industrial discontent, 
has supplied a surprisingly minor theme in the denational- 
isation debates. The unions have protested ; they have not 
attempted, or threatened, sabotage, any more than manage- 
ment did when the nationalisation measures were going 
through. 


Refraining from sabotage, however, is one thing, an im- 
portant but negative virtue in statesmanship; active 
co-operation is another. The Minister of Transport has 
asked the TUC to consider nominating a trade union member 
to the disposals board to be set up under the Transport Bill ; 
the TUC has agreed to consider the suggestion. Superficially, 
it puts the union leaders in a slightly awkward position. As 
Socialists and active opponents of the Bill they would feel 
much happier sniping from outside, having no truck with 
the accursed thing and no responsibility for any hitches and 
difficulties which the process of denationalisation may 
encounter. As guardians of the road haulage workers’ 
interests, however, they obviously owe it to their constituents 
to seize the chance of exerting influence from the inside and 
ensuring that the workers’ point of view is adequately con- 


sidered. Active and constructive collaboration would 
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the whole cause of workers’ control—using those word, ; 
the wide sense of participation in power and responsibjj; 
in both public and private sectors of industry. A > 
refusal would mean a corresponding setback. Here - 
positive, not merely a negative, test of statesmanship, ' 


* x * 


A Comfortable Slump 
The textile slump in Lancashire was, as ; 


: rd IMPS us 
to go, comparatively comfortable. This is the verdict a . 
studies published in the last few days—one a broadsheet by 
Political and Economic Planning, the other an article in the 


District Bank Review by Mr W. M. Clarke. 


Mr Clarke points out that prosperity in other Lancashire 
industries did much to offset the cotton slump. By he 
somewhat understates the effect of the slump when he Points 
out that retail sales in the north-west remained higher thay 
they had been a year before. They lagged substantially 
behind retail sales in the county as a whole, as the accop. 
panying chart shows. It is curious that consumers in th: 
north-west began to buy less, relatively to other people 
before unemployment showed any increase ; the reason wa, 
presumably, the prior growth of short-time working and the 
general lack of confidence. The comparative recession ig 
the shops of the north-west was greatest at the end of 1951, 
before unemployment reached its peak ; evidently the cottog 
workers were forewarned. Consumer buying picked up cop. 
siderably with the January sales, but remained below th 


Difference between soles 
in the North West (1950400 
ond sales in Gt. Britoin (195009 


Unemployment in the North West 
{index number; average 1950 <100). 
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DIFFERENCE IN SALES 
3-month moving average 
(right-hand scale) 


national level through the summer, in spite of falling 
unemployment. Perhaps the first reaction of the man ot 
woman who got back to work in the mill was to try 10 
restore depleted savings—which is another way of saying that 
the hardships of unemployment had not, generally, beet 
acute, 


The evidence collected by Mr Clarke shows, indeed, that 
people kept up their living standards as well as they could 
by drawing on their savings and cashing their insuranct 
policies. There was hardship for those who had no such 
resources and who were ineligible for benefits. But evel 
in towns where about half the workers are cotton workers— 
in Nelson and Padiham, in Great Harwood and Rochdale- 


os was no return to the want and misery of the prewal 
slump. 


The welfare state, as Mr Clarke and the authors of the 
PEP pamphlet are agreed, thus cannot take al! the credit 
for the comparative painlessness of the cotton s!ump.. Onl 
about half the people entitled to claim natione. assistait 
seem to have applied for it. One reason, in the opin 
the PEP investigators, was a mistaken belief that nate 
assistance is not granted to those who own a little property: 
but another reason was Lancashire pride. This is reassuti™} 
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National assistance fora worker with dependants is now so 
rds in close to average Wages that it might seem dangerously attrac- 
lity ‘ive. But in Lancashire, at amy tate, people have preferred 
+ Sully to eat into their savings ; they have made economies (rarely, 
€ is a MB however, to the extent of giving up cigarettes or entertain- 
ment); and some §0,000 OF 60,000, mostly young workers, 
have left the industry. If these other resources had not been 
















available, if the slump had been widespread and prolonged, 
the strain on the facilities of the welfare state would obviously 
have been much greater. 
S used * - - 
of two 
eet by Fateful Intelligence Test 
me Once equal opportunity in education is nominally 
established, minor lapses from it become almost more intoler- 
Cashire HM able than were the haphazard effects of birth and income. 
But he Hence the public anxiety about the entrance examinations 
Points HABE for secondary schools. The tests can be relied on to dis- 
ct than tinguish the best and the worst. The question is whether 
antially HMB shey can effectively select, from the mass of children on the 


accom. 
in the 
people, 


borderline, those best fitted for a grammar school. If they 
cannot, the monstrous consequence is that a child may deprive 
himself of a university career, relegate himself to an inferior 


On Was, occupation and generally seal his fate—at the age of eleven. 
7 A report published this week by the National Foundation 
f 1951, eo" Educational Research* confirms earlier evidence on this 
- cotton subject. The whole point of the so-called “ objective tests 

up con ES 1 reveal differences of ability as distinct from teaching 
ow the and other influences. But in fact a child’s performance in 


these tests can be affected by coaching and practice, as well 
as by variations in teaching. The authors recommend that 
coaching should cease. They are not opposed to practice, 
which gives a chance to the child who is easily scared by 
examinations without giving to some the unfair advantages 
of efficient coaching. Variations of practice time appear to 
make little difference after the first few hours. Finally, as the 
reliability of the tests and the children’s day-to-day per- 
formance can vary so much, the report suggests that decisions 
about their subsequent education should be based on at least 
two examinations and that the objective tests should be 
supplemented—preferably by English composition. 

The report will no doubt be carefully heeded by local 
authorities, who contribute to the foundation which sponsored 
it. But even if all the recommendations are carried out, luck 
and good management cannot be entirely eliminated from the 
selection. The 1944 Act was not intended to make the initial 
choice of school irrevocable ; transfer from, say, a secondary 
modern to a grammar school should be possible. But at 
present differences in curriculum obscure the need for such 





falling transfer. As the sheep are so hard to distinguish from the 
man ot q@mmee02's, there is sense in the authors’ plea that their curricular 
try to diet should not be widely different. On the other hand, it 
ing tha [in ould be wrong to force all modern school children through 
y, beet 4 grammar school course because some of them are not 


unsuited to it. The best method of lessening unfairness is a 
od. the a even provision of grammar school places ; at present 






y could Mae > “AtY from 60 per cent of all secondary school places 

anes an Wales to as little as 8 per cent in a town in the 
lorth East 

no such — 

ut even * * * 

i Dr Malan Defied 

, prewat : Few people outside South Africa can fail to admire the 
aya shown this week by Mr Patrick Duncan and others 

s of the HM, SOUS arrest at the hands of Dr Malan’s government. 

e credit as vi tame of his father, Sir Patrick Duncan, is one to conjure 

>, Onl) i a nion : he was the first South African to be its 

sista ot General, and was widely and sincerely respected 

inion oe A“ Taces. Now his son has. associated himself as a 

nation P“Topean with the African movement of defiance against the 

operty a ence 


% Secondary School Entrance Examinations. By A. F, Watts, D, A, 


assuring, Pidgeon and A. Yates, 33. 6d. 
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policy of apartheid. It is a proof of his thoughtful purpose 
that Mr Duncan, in order to prepare for it, resigned from the 
British colonial service in Basutoland and moved into a small 
farm in the Orange Free State. No one can pretend that this 
decision and the motives behind it have anything whatsoever 
to do with Communism. 

What effect will it have ? So far, the action of this small 
group of seven Europeans—who addressed a gathering of 
Africans in the forbidden township of Germiston, near 
Johannesburg, on Monday—has been coolly received in 
public, even on the United Party side. It is condemned by 
many as a gesture that will delude Africans into thinking 
that they enjoy more practical support in the white com- 
munity than is really the case. It is said to be encouraging 
African intransigence, and so delaying the day when relaxation 
of racial tension will be practicable. 


There is no evidence that Dr Malan is slackening his 
measures against the Africans. Two new Bills are to be laid 
before Parliament in January, one providing for detention 
camps and the other for further emergency powers, including 
that of arrest without warrant. Yet a large number of white 
South Africans are known to sympathise in private with the 
African defiance campaign; and no employers have yet 
penalised any Africans for taking part in it. The events in 
Germiston have been followed by similar ones in Cape Town. 
Mr Duncan and his associates have given a lead which some 
of their countrymen may yet follow. : 


a a” * 
Europe’s Economic Conference 


Some disappointment may be felt on the Continent 
when the Council of OEEC, with Mr Eden in the chair, 
meets this weekend in Paris to approve its fourth annual 
report. People no doubt hope that out of this meeting will 
come more details about the Commonwealth talks in London 
than can be gleaned from the official communique. As a 
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leading member of both Commonwealth and West European 
groups ihe British Government is sooner or later bound to 
-xchange information, but the present occasion is thought to 


ure for the release of details. It follows too closely 


“6 ( »mmonwealth discussions for British officials to have 
fully digested the proposals made there and determined a 
course oi action. It is argued also that OEEC is in no way 
hampered or confined because the British are obliged tem- 
porarily to hold back. For both the Commonwealth and 


Western Europe the goal is the same: to establish conditions 
teral free trade and payments, lookiag toward 


for mul eons 
convertibility. Everyone is familiar with the means: and 
West European countries can set about a general plan for 
using them without waiting for the Commonwealth. 

The organisation’s annual report will probably limit itself 
to an analysis of the dollar gap and to some general prescrip- 


tions for economic ‘health. Little will be said about trade 
liberalisation beyond expressing the wistful hope that the two 
worst offenders in this tespect, Britain and France, will 
shortly case their trade’ restrictions.~ Convertibility, the most 
interesting topic of all, will not be discussed. This.does not 
mean that OKEC experts have no thoughts on the subject. 
The managing board of the European Payments Union 


EPU) has studied the question for some weeks, concentrating 
on the impact various forms of convertibility might have 
rather than on ways to achieve it. The board’s study is not 
intended for public consumption, but will be used as a work- 
ing paper when the time comes for the Commonwealth and 
OEEC countries to concert their policies on trade and 
payments, 
. * * 


Racial Policy for Africa 


During the same long months that Central African 
federation has been under discussion, a private group in 
Southern Rhodesia, the Capricorn Society, has been formu- 
lating a statement of principles designed. to be the basis 
of a much wider federation—the federation of the Rhodesias, 

ere wea ———].. Nyasaland and __ the 
an three East African de- 
~— aeanvag pendencies.. The state- 

f ment was published 
this week under the 
title of “The Capricorn 
Declarations,” together 
with some notes on the 
society’s policy for race 
relations. “The society 
recognises that the 
federation of Central 
Africa should precede 






“there is consequently 
> ae = no attempt yet to draw 
jer ae up a federal constitu- 
bs Efe) =tion. The chief interest 
ff y in the document lies, 
ae = =! therefore, in the means 
Proposed for implementing the declaration that 
_ The successful federation of the six territories will depend 
~S<DUaily upon a policy of race relations which is flexible 
“Nous to meet the special requirements of each territory, 
‘nd toad and liberal enough to face with confidence the 
‘<tuliny Of enlightened opinion throughout the world. 


Kenya and the Rhodesias, the territories where the problem 
of ‘ace relations is most urgent, are to be divided into two 
Seg ‘ave areas, where no non-African will own land, 
false 1 ee business “except in an official capacity, or 
nea, < business is held by the territorial government to 
of tp rican interests ; and open areas, where the rights 

Aon-Europeans to own land will be limited to urban 
residential and trading sites. 





its wider plan, and. 
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__» Superficially, the proposals appear to be apartheid covered 


) To ‘anticipate thia 
criticism, the society emphasises the essential differences: 
in the open areas, the franchise will be granted to all, 
irrespective of race, who«have reached a certain level of 
Civilisation, and opportunities for economic advancement will 
be available for Africatis capable of skilled or semi-skilled 
labour—though here the phrasing seems somewhat hesitant. 
A more reasonable criticism is that undue emphasis seems 
to be placed on the protection of European standards, and 
whereas in the native areas there are loopholes for Europeans, 
in the ‘open areas’ there are nothing but obstacle races for 
the Africans who want to advance. . But it has to be 
remembered that this criticism: comes easily from British 
armchairs—many Europeans in the territories concerned will 
criticise the document for placing too much emphasis on 
African progress. At the very least, the “declarations” can 


be said to be a sincere and constructive attempt to solve . 


the racial problem from the point of view of the liberal 
settler. Unfortunately, the attempt is prdébably being made a 


generation too late. 


* * * 


True Art and False Economy 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced his 
acceptance of most of the recommendations of Lord 
Waverley’s committee on the export of works of art. But 
the amount of money that he is prepared to allow will 
certainly not be enough for the ends he has in view. Me 
Butler has apparently accepted the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that whenever an export permit for a work of art is 
refused, the owner should be offered a fair price in the 
home market—by a national or possibly by a municipal 
collection. To make such offers possible, the committee 
recommended that the grants to the public collections should 
be substantially increased. Mr Butler has accepted that also, 
and proposes to increase these purchase grants—now amount- 
ing to the absurdly small sum of £80,000-—by 25 per cent. 


This is inadequate. In the first half of 1952, permission 
was refused for the export of two important works of art 
of a total declared value of £31,000; in 1950 the value of 
such prohibited exports was £36,000 and in 1949 it was 
£73,000. An increase in the purchase grants of a mere 
£20,000, coupled with a ruling that there shall be no 
prohibition without an offer, will thus be even less effective 
in preventing the loss of important works of art than the 
present system is—and that was considered by the Waverley 
committee to be only partially effective. It would have 
been understandable if, on the grounds of economty, the 
Chancellor had rejected the committee’s proposals altogether 
—though the provision made for preserving Britain’s 
treasures is too niggardly to make economy an appropriate 
word. As it is, by accepting the proposals without providing 
adequate finance, the Chancellor will only drop the works 
of art between two stools. 


* * e 


Zebra Rights 


Replying this week to a question in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Transport declined to amend the 
Pedestrian Crossing Regulations. The suggestion arose out 
of the recent decision in the case of Leicester versus Pearson, 
The Court held that the right of the pedestrian vts-d-vis the 
motorist who arrives on a zebra crossing after the pedestrian 
is not absolute. The pedestrian has priority, but there may 
be circumstances in which a motorist whose car hits a 

estrian on a crossing may escape both criminal and civil 
liability. (The particular case was concerned with civil 
liability.) 
A recent article in the Law Quarterly Review asked whether 
the regulations, as interpreted by the Court in this case, were 
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still a satisfactory safeguard to the public. The pedestrian 


injured in the street has still to prove a motorist negligent — 


before he can recover damages and, although that may be 
easier where the accident happens on the crossing, it still 
falls well short of a certainty. The Minister apparently feels 
that there is not a strong enough ¢ase for extending the exist- 
ing fields of absolute liability in law ; it is hard to say that 
he is wrong. The question he was answering dealt with the 
civil liability of the motorist, and the penalty the motorist 
fears most is that imposed, or which can be imposed, by the 
magistrates’ courts, not by the civil courts. It will not make 
very much difference to the total of road accidents if the 
punishment of the careless motorist varies chiefly according 
to the place where he is careless. The test should be how 
often he is careless, with the logical rider that the licences 
of drivers who are habitually careless, or for other reasons 
accident-prone, should be taken away more frequently than 
is now done. 


Cold Comfort 


Any coin that is much handled must lose its original 
brightness, and that is what has happened to the now 
commonplace phrase “cold war,” which recently celebrated 
its fifth birthday. When Mr Walter Lippmann (or was it 
Mr Baruch ?) launched this phrase on a duly impressed 
world, it was widely welcomed as a means of ridding the 
public of the illusion that because the wor!d was outwardly 
at peace it was, therefore, in no danger. “Cold war ” was 
terse and vivid, and it circled the globe at Puckish speed ; 
but it has proved to have two serious drawbacks. Its tail 
was seized on by the Communists as proof of the West’s 
aggressive instincts—although the West was only being 
belatedly roused to a degree of vigilance and activity which, 
for the Communists themselves, is the minimum permissible 
even in periods of “ peaceful co-existence.” Its head, on 
the other hand, introduced the confusing idea of temperature, 
with dire results. The impression inevitably took ho!d that 
to fight back vigorously in the “cold war” was to come 
perilously near a “hot” one, whereas in truth the greatest 
danger lay in inaction. And now, by a process of verbal 
attrition, “cold” is coming to imply inaction rather than 
action. 

At this present moment, when arms are being “ stretched ” 
and other muscles perhaps unconsciously relaxed, there seems 
to be an urgent need for a new phrase to convey the West’s 
need for vigilance, preparedness, and a degree of political 
activity that stops short of aggression but is calculated to 
prevent the- Kremlin from always having the initiative. 
Danish groups organising support for Nato have devised the 
symbol of the hedgehog—a wholly unaggressive animal which 
defends itself “when attacked, and makes its ability to do so 
plain for all to see. Hedgehogs, however, are too easily killed 
if caught sleeping. Alternative mottoes might be drawn from 
the Scout movement, or from the navies of the Atlantic allies, 
at least one of which uses the apt command: “ Assume the 
second degree of readiness.” But none of these can compare 
with Mr Lippmann’s monosyllables for curtness and facility. 
They had better stay. 


* * * 


Stocktaking in Budapest 


Mr Ernoe Geroe, one of Hungary’s new vice-premiers, 
has just made an exhaustive report on the state of the nation. 
Like all similar exercises by satellite ministers, it contained 
some devastating criticisms of individual shortcomings in 
industry and agriculture ; but the usual accompaniment of 
sweeping praise of the country’s economic progress was 
conspicuously soft-pedalled. 

Two points in particular are clearly worrying Mr Geroe. 
One is the extremely poor harvest, due to last summer’s 
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prolonged drought ; the other is the unsatisfactory state 
Hungary’s foreign trade. He claims that the people’s feed 
supplies have been maintained without interruption - th 
may be strictly true, but underground reports, as wel 2 
indirect admissions by Mr Geroe, suggest that . 


. . u 
quantity and price all leave much to be desired. Thee 
harvest has forced the government to reduce food export 
“very considerably” and, in some cases, to stop them 


altogether ; at the same time it has had to import ‘ consider. 
able quantities ” of coarse grains and fodder crops, As ‘. 
neighbouring Jugoslavia, this has, of course, gravely upse 
foreign trade plans. ce 


But Mr Geroe went on to complain of a further “ funda. 
mental reason” for the trade difficulties ; he alleged tha 
responsibility for “the lion’s share” of the export arrears 
lay on the foundry and machine industry, a shipyard ang 
several enterprises making railway trucks and engines. This 
is a surprising statement, since these have not been the sort 
of exports likely to make or mar Hungary’s foreign trade 
A possible explanation is that Hungary, after the recent Soviet 
Congress, was told that its heavy industry must play a bigger 
part in building up the Communist bloc—including Chim, 


With increasingly importunate demands from Moscow, and 
with a populace made still more unco-operative by short 
commons, Hungary’s Communist rulers can hardly view the 
future without foreboding. Mr Rakosi may hope that his 
recent appointment of five vice-premiers, as overlords under 
himself, will both give him a better grip on the situation 
and provide him with a shield in case of trouble. Mr Geroe 
who, as head of the recently abolished Economic Council, 
has been virtual economic dictator of Hungary, was plainly 
anxious to distribute the blame for all that has gone wrong 
as widely as possible among his subordinates. His new 
position as vice-premier is still very strong ; but, of the five 
men promoted to Rakosi’s inner cabinet, he probably has 
least reason to congratulate himself. 


Correction.—On page 675 of last week’s issue, Msgr 
Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb, was wrongly referred to a3 
Archbishop of Zurich. 


Fiscal Half-Measures 


Sir,—I do hope the Liberals will be able to upset the 
Budget.- To me the most objectionable feature in it is the 
frightful sacrifice of half the malt and hop duty. For 
what use ? The consumer will not benefit by the reduc- 
tion, the amount per gallon being too small to make any 
difference to the man who buys by retail. The whole 
‘machinery of excise must be kept up as before, and the 
consequent freedom of manufacture be as at present 
injuriously interfered with. Why not have taken off the 
soap duty, paper duty, or any other which interferes with 
manufacturing processes, and make a complete sweep. 
When that is done, I need not tell you the consumer 
benefits more than the amount of duty repealed. W/tness 
the repeal of printed cotton duties, printed paper duties, 
and glass duties. In all these cases the masses of the 
people have benefited immensely beyond the amount of 
duty repealed. A maltster informed me this day, that he 
was of opinion that if the whole malt duty was removed, 
the consumer would benefit, at least, to the amount of 4s. 
per bushel, being 1s. 3d. more than the duty. 

I beseech you, Sir, exert yourself with the true financial 
reformers, and do all in your power to defeat this vile 
affair. The alteration of the tea duty I have no objection 
to, and think it judicious, but the repeal of half the malt 
duty will be a monstrous loss of revenue, and no benefit 
to the consumer. I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER AND CONSTANT READER OF 
Carmarthen, December 9, 1852. “Tye EcoNoMIsT.” 
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IF YOU LIVE... 


: are three, so far as your retailer of textiles is to age 60, you will receive £1,000 together with 
bonuses which, if maintained at present rates, 
cerned, for he must meet his customers’ requirements would then amount to a further £570. 


in Size, in Style and in Shade. That he can do so IF you DIE eee 
before age 60, your family will receive £1,000 with 
accrued bonuses immediately and, in addition, 
£200 a year until you would have been 60. 
These figures relate to a policy on a life aged 35 next birth- 
Jucts from many factories all over the country. = day in return for a premium of approximately £60 « year. 
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Books and Publications 


The Story of Industrial Controls 


civil Industry and Trade. By E, L, Hargreaves and M. M. Gowing. H.M.S.0. and 


Longmans. 678 pages. 37S. 6d. 

This book, describing the work of the 
Board of Trade in the Second World 
War, will be of great value not only to 
those concerned with organising defence 
in the event of a future war but also to 
those interested, at any time and for any 
reason, in the control of industry. It 
could also be read with much interest, 
perhaps tinged with melancholy, by any- 
one with vivid recollections of the home 
front during the war. He will find it 
interesting to compare the remembered 
mood and emotions with the contem- 
porary efforts to solve the more urgent 
problems and to further the war effort: 
Whatever the approach of the reader a 
number of speculations will emerge, 
some political, some philosophical. The 
book shows, for example, that in the 
early months of the war the Government 
was impeded by the lack of prewar 
planning. No doubt this caused much 
worry and some delay, but may not 
the action eventually taken to meet 
known situations have been more effec- 
tive than any plan based on anticipation 
could have been? Some who seek to 
use this book as a guide for the future 
may reach this conclusion, rather than 
assume that instruments which have 
proved effective once must do so again. 
Reference is also made to the difficulty 
arising from the lack of prewar statistics, 
yet agitation to reduce the comprehen- 
siveness of the Census of Production 
continues with some success. It is also 
instructive to study, seven years after 
the end of the war, the reasons for intro- 
ducing certain measures which are still 
with us or have but recently lapsed, 
such as purchase tax or the utility 
scheme. 


In developing their subject the 
authors draw a natural dividing line at 
the passing of the Lend-Lease Act. 
Dunkirk would have been another pos- 
sible line. It is at times a little difficult 
to disentangle the change in national 
mood after May, 1940, from the change 
in the direction of the civilian war effort 
produced by Lend-Lease. The book 
might with advantage have been 
physically divided into two volumes. 
The picture is clearly drawn and effec- 
tively coloured, but the frame is heavy. 

The early confidence that there would 
be no real shipping problem reads oddly 
today. Ir had the result that import 
control, along with the export drive, 
Was originally aimed at improving the 
balance ' payments. Both had changed 
their emphasis by 1941; the effort to pre- 
‘erve a balance of payments was found 
‘0 Se first hopeless and then unneces- 
ary. The wrangling with the United 
States out the use of Lend-Lease 
‘upplies in British exports is described 
with a fraakness justified by the sensible 
working itrangements that emerged. 

Oday, we can be amused by the 
“xample of matchets made from Lend- 





Lease steel by some 180 persons in the 
United Kingdom; this engaged the 
solemn attention of both the Combined 
Export Markets Committee and the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board. . 


It says much for the skill of the 
authors that their apparently artless 
description of the gradual development 
of physical controls and rationing, of 
the gathering together of many channels 
of effort and the guiding of them to the 
desired ends, shows all the fateful 
inevitability of Greek tragedy. Almost 
concealed in this part of the work are 
two profound thoughts for present and 
future planners. First, the conclusion 
is drawn that the elaborate machinery 
of clothes rationing worked only because 
most people wanted to make it work. 
The book was written too early to point 
the moral by reference to: the forth- 
coming derationing of eggs. Secondly, 
it is made clear that under consumer 
rationing generally the deadly sin in the 
eyes of the rationed was not harshness 
but unfairness. 


The later sections of the book describe 
in detail the working out of the general 
principles of control in the chief 
“Board of Trade” industries. These 
will repay study and will doubtless be 
preserved for future reference in a 
number of libraries that would not have 
existed but fot those very controls. 
Many trade organisations came into 
existence to deal with them. The authors 
point out that Export Groups were the 
first comprehensive trade associations to 
be formed in some trades. Interesting 
comparisons and contrasts can be drawn 
between the ways in which the prin- 
ciples of control were applied in 
different industries. They will probably 
continue to be drawn for many years 
to come and the emphasis may depend 
upon whether the study is made east or 
west, for example, of the Pennines. 


Authorised Version 


The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558. By 
J. D. Mackie. Oxford University Press. 
699 pages. 253. 

Recent scholarship has so drastically 
altered the interpretation of the periods 
preceding and following that of which 
Professor Mackie treats that the publi- 
cation of this latest volume of the Oxford 


. History of England excites particular 


interest. We have been taught to think 
of the fifteenth century in terms of 
“bastard feudalism” and of the Eliza- 
bethan age in terms of “clientage” ; to 
look in both periods for vertical interests 
rather than for classes, for the compli- 
cated interplay of pressures from below 
and patronage from above rather than 
for the formal structure of institutions. 


Can the early Tudor period, too, be 
best explained in this new language ? 
Or was the scene then transformed into 
a Renaissance despotism by a temporary 
combination of economic and social 
forces and the dominant personalities ? 


It is disappointing to discover that 
Mr Mackie is almost wholly untroubled 
by such questions and doubts. He 
presents what was once the authorised 
version of this period, told with robust 
energy and thoroughness, and enlivened 
by shrewd and unsentimental judgments. 
But his detailed narrative is only loosely 
connected with his general conclusions. 
For him this was the decisive period of 
transition from the medieval to the 
modern world. But his medieval world 
is curiously unreal, and the hindsight 
which allows him to discern in 
Henry VIII’s methods of government a 
stage in the development of constitu- 
tional government, already firmly rooted 
in middle class support, leaves one of 
the most revolutionary periods in 
English history blurred and hazy. His 
formula to explain Tudor achievements 
is that of common sense leadership “ in 
general accordance with the English 
habit of thought.” But men’s thoughts 
were neither uniform nor the mere 
creatures of habit ; they were disturbed 
and excited not only by the study of 
Greek, on which Mr Mackie expatiates, 
but also by Roman law, which seduced 
so many of Henry VIII’s agents into 
entertaining ambitious projects of 
centralisation, control and planning. 


Again, the alleged alliance of crown 
and middle classes is highly question- 
able: Empson and Dudley were scarcely 
the heroes of the gentry; Henry VIII 
himself complained of “the suits and 
clamours of merchants” and at one 
point proposed to endow the nobility 
as a separate caste with a privileged land 
law. The nature and severity of the 
social and political conflicts which. fol- 
lowed Henry VIII’s death suggest that 
he had attempted more and achieved 
less than Mr Mackie allows. Perhaps 
this concern with achievements explains 
why a whole chapter is devoted to the 
conspiracy of Perkin Warbeck while the 
activities of the predatory nobles under 
Edward VI receive only cursory treat- 
ment in the one chapter given to that 
reign. 


So much space is given to the consti- 
tutional and diplomatic aspects of the 
period that little is left for the discussion 
of economic problems and policies, apart 
from the well-worn theme of agrarian 
changes. Here, too, Mr Mackie shows 
an optimism which contemporaries did 
not share. It is startling to learn that it 
was only towards the end of the fifteenth 
century that England began to export 
good cloth for export ; and the descrip- 
tion of the English export trade in the 
1550s as bespeaking “a prosperity which 
shines in the confident pages of the 
chronicles ” contrasts sharply with the 
views of Cecil, so intelligibly concerned 
with the dangerous dependence of the 
country on a single export, cloth, and 
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with the political consequences of un- 
employment in an economy so sensitive 
to the alternation of booms and slumps. 
Nevertheless we can be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Mackie for his own common sense 
and for the scale of his own achievement, 
which is a monument to the scholarship 
of a past generation. But perhaps it 
is to private enterprise and not to 
planned history that ‘we must look for 
progress in historical scholarship. 


Welfare Economics in 
French 


L’Efficacité Sociale du Systeme Econo- 
mique. By Roger Dehem. _ Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Louvain. 


184 pages. 160 Belgian Francs. 


This book is about welfare economics. 
More precisely, it is mainly an exposi- 
tion of the internal conditions of produc- 
tion and exchange necessary to ensure 
that it is impossible to make anyone 
better off without harming others. These 
conditions are adequately stated in the 
Anglo-Saxon literature, and the book 
would.«not be justified if it were in 
English. There may, however, be a lack 
of such a clear and concise exposition of 
them in French as that which M. Dehem 
provides. 


The chief interest lies in the author’s 
treatment of the meaning to be attached 
to “ social efficiency.” M. Dehem sides 
with those who. believe it to be tolerable 
to define such phrases without reference 
to the distribution of wealth. Any con- 
figuration of the economic system is of 
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maximum “ social efficiency ” if, and only 
if, it is impossible to benefit anyone 
without harming someone else. The 
principle that one should try to achieve 
efficiency in this sense is adopted as a 
fundamental ethical norm. 


With this approach there ceases to be 
a one to one correlation between greater 
“social efficiency” and more “ social 
welfare.” Thus an inefficient state of the 
economy may, because the distribution of 
wealth is better, yield more welfare than 
an efficient one. Yet the word “ effi- 
ciency ” means nothing if not defined in 
relation to some end. And what is the 
end but welfare? Almost everyone 
would agree that an optimum state can- 
not be reached without considerable 
collective action, because the benefits of 
many economic activities are indivisible. 
Such activities must be paid for by taxa- 
tion. Again, redistributive taxation plays 
some part in most people’s Utopias. Yet 
‘taxation is freely admitted to be ineffi- 
cient. So the optimum state is one of 
inefficiency. Is it right to torture 
language in this way? 


M. Dehem ends his book with a brief 
but useful summary of neo-classical and 
neo-Keynesian employment theory. He 
justifiably pleads that welfare economics 
and employment theory should be con- 
sidered as one. While willingly agreeing 
with Klein that the n_ equations in 
n unknowns of Walrasian economics may 
be inconsistent, and so possibly give rise 
to Keynesian unemployment, he appears 
to hope that God is an economist, and 
thus that pure competition, flexible 
prices, and perfect markets would, 
Keynes notwithstanding, lead to bliss. 
M. Dehem’s exposition and analysis are 
excellent. One’s only fear is that there 
may be no antidote available in French. 


Moral Principles Revived 


The Language of Morals. By R. M. 
Hare. Oxford University Press, 202 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


There are periods in history, as Mr 
Hare points out, when settled principles 
no longer seem appropriate to changing 
conditions ; and so it comes about that 
sons of Victorian parents who were 
brought up to observe principles rather 
than to make the decisions on which 
such principles are ultimately based, find 
themselves with a rootless, unstable 
morality rather like the nice young men 
in Plato’s Republic. This state of affairs 
is reflected in ethical theories which 
assimilate moral judgments to matters of 
private taste or decision. “ Morality,” 
says Mr Hare, “ regains its vigour when 
ordinary people have learnt afresh to 
decide for themselves what principles to 
live by, and more especially what prin- 
ciples to teach their children.” Perhaps 


morality is regaining some of its vigour , 


in this country ; for in philosophy, at any 
rate, the era of subjective theories is 
more or less over and much reconstruc- 
tive work is being done in ethics, though 
most of it has so far appeared only in 
periodicals. 


Mr Hare refers to much of this work 


in “The Language of Morals;” which 
attempts to do justice to the importance 


his task the tool of lingu 
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that was so ably used by | 
deflate some of the pretent 

of the grandfather; yet fx 
rejects the view, often canv.ssed by the 
father, that he is dealing ainly with 
verbal problems. Ethics. the ‘author 
maintains, are worth studying becayy 
“the question *What shali I do?? jg 
one that we cannot for long evade.” He 
frequently has cause to castigate linguistic 
philosophers for treating matrers of syp. 
stance as if they were verb.! matters 


Hume and Kant and the |: 


21C1ans who 
carried on their critical tradition oftes 
pointed out that judgments about wha 
ought to be done have a different logical 


status from statements about what js 
They tended to assimilate such judg. 
ments to expressions of feelings or w 
commands and to leave it at that, passing 
on to the task of elucidating the logic 
of statements about what is. Mr Hare 
takes seriously the suggestion tha 
“ought ” judgments are similar to com. 
mands, but is uneasy about leaving it at 
that; he wants to show that “ because 
they, like statements, are essentially 
intended for answering questions asked 
by rational agents, they are governed by 
logical rules just as statements are.” He 
thus explores in a most interesting and 
exciting way the similarities and differ- 
ences between commands and “ ought” 
expressions in order to elucidate the 
logic of moral language. 


Mr Hare intentionally says many very 
controversial things and omits to discuss 
in his short book many other key 
problems in ethics ; but those who think 
that Kant was substantially right in 
regarding moral judgments as imper 
tives might see in Mr Hare’s book one of 
the most important books on ethics sinct 
Kant’s Groundwork. Whether the 
ordinary reader, for whom the book i 
also intended, will derive as much 
benefit from this book as the specialist, 
it is difficult to judge. But certainly, 
like the specialist, he will benefit from 
reading it more than once. 


Shorter Notices 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate. y 
A. Sillery. Oxford University Press 


236 pages. 308. 
It will not be long now before thet 
central figure of British colonia! admunist® 
tion in Africa, the district officer, disappeamt 
from the scene, Like their counterparts ® 
every profession, most district officers are 
ee i men ” ; but there has alway 
among them a sprinking wil 
scholarly bent of mind. These ar the 
men who, if left long enough 10 one ats 
become authorities on its people of 
history. Mr Sillery is on of these 
and his book is the outcome of leisut 
time reading and observation. His ait 
is to outline in one volume ‘c¢ a 
information — historical, an‘hropolos* 
ae and economic—that an admilr 
trative officer new to the ter: (Ory right 
need. There is no attempt «| original mt | 
rch. Mr Sillery relies on the very (one 
siderable amount of published material now 
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gvailable and supplements this with: infor- 
mation from official filles at Mafeking. 
The book is in TWO parts, | The first, and 
for the geneval reader more interesting, part 
describes the penetration of Bechuanaland 
eae hich it 
by Eur . and the steps by w 
became ‘ish protectorate in 1895. It 
oh cnown story of a reluctant 
Br sigh nment yielding from a mux- 
ture of commercial, prudent and humane 
sat -o tne demands of the local chiefs, 
ia this mainly for protection against 
Rhode ‘ered company. Mr Sillery’s 


an t language gives no clue to 
his vie sut_ the facts are eloquent 


on sh uanaland was first opened up 
by Sco nissionaries, and even+in this 
summat ount one can see the clash 
betwee : efforts to protect their native 
charges the activities of traders and 
Boer ; Although he does not 
emphasise this himself, Mr Sillery’s account 
makes it that, for the Bechuana chiefs, 
the Roers were always aggressors, which 
helps to explain their attitude today about 
incorpor m in the Union. 

[he second part consists of tribal his- 
tories a iealogies. It will be invaluable 
to the local administration but is of litle 
interest to the general reader. An excellent 
bibliog: and a good index conclude 
this use WOK, 


The Yearbook of the Universities of 
the Commonwealth, 1952. — G. Bell 
for The Association of Universiti¢s of the 
Briti Commonwealth, 1,661 pages, 
i 


The new issue of this yearbook is larger 
than ever before, mainly because of an ex- 
pansion in the general information entered 
for each university in addition to the lists 
of staff totalling some 25,000 names. A 
welcome addition is that the entry for each 
university bears the date at which the in- 
formation was finally compiled—a date un- 


fortunately usually some twelve or fifteen 


months prior to publication. 


The inevitable delay today in publishing 
a work of this nature must mean that some 
of the information is already out of date 


efore 1t appears. But although the indivi- 


dual university publications may need to be 
consulted for specific details, this volume is 
a valuable source of reference for general 
and comparative information about Com- 
monwealth university education. One 
particular feature is a complete index of the 
ones of iniversity teachers for the whole 
mMmmonwealth, 


Oasis Kingdom: The Libyan Story. 


By Nina Epton. Jarrolds, 160 pages. 

This cheerful traveller’s tale fills a gap, 
for there is as yet mo postwar book on 
Libya. Its first 110 pages are a description 
of Miss !'pton’s journey there, which is un- 
a Out seems to have taken place in 
7><. lhe second part—another 40 pages 
called “ Behind the Scenes "sets out cur- 
ace adequately for the common 


¢ stages by which Libya reached 
: ‘nce and the principal features of 
its economic future as a state. The book’s 
biggest drawback is that, Miss Epton seems 


indepen ! 


a “wR on .% . . : 

aol to have visited ‘Tripolitania, though 
chin S@¥8 80, and this shortcoming is 
a iy to a reader who carries the 


his head. Another gap is-the omis- 
o - nes survey of the uture, of the 
ass<t—indispensable if the budget is to be 
ee AC present—constituted by British, 
i. vt. 2nd American military expenditure 
e the ‘ountry. But she knows what to 
rsPect in the Atab world and is gay; and 
“t mixture, though not filling, is palatable. 


Letters to 
Living With the Dollar 


Sir,—I cannot believe that your pro- 
posal for an Atlantic Payments Union 
makes any contribution to the solution 
of the dollar problem, 


The earlier articles in the series show 
very convincingly that a dollar gap is 
likely to persist and to amount to some 
$5-8 billion (a figure which could in 
some cifcumstances be _ substantially 
increased) even if the present systems 
of import quotas and exchange control 
are maintained by the non-dollar world. 
You propose that this whole parapher- 
nalia of restriction and discrimination 
should be dismantled in exchange for 
an agreement by the United States to 
accumulate claims on goods and services 
of the debtor countries to a total of some 
$35 billion. Surely, however (I use your 
own words), “a great flood of accumu- 
lated demand will surge over into the 
American market as soon as import and 
exchange restrictions are modified,” and 
it would not be long before the U.S.A. 
held its maximum of $35 billion of 
(interest-bearing) claims on the non- 
dollar world, a claim which it would 
have no hope of ever collecting. How it 
would then be possible to make these 
“immutable interest bearing claims upon 
other people’s resources . . . not less valu- 
able than gold,” I find it difficult to 
understand. 


All you have done by this is to buy 
time during which the world will have 
acquired a lot more American goods 
which it will not be able to pay for and, 
in effect, there will be another loan by 
the United States which will have to be 
repudiated. By pushing the problem 
into the background for a few more 
years, this would only intensify the 
difficulty of solving it in the end.—Yours 
faithfully, J. W. Hatcu 

London, E.C.2 


Constitutional Reform 


Sir,—May I suggest that your analysis 
of the contemporary political malaise did 
not go far enough? If it had, then your 
favourite panacea of the alternative vote 
would have appeared as inept as it in 
fact is. 

As you have said on other occasions 
the causes of the current sterility are 
three :— 

1. The confined maneeuvring space 
which the economic plight of the country 
inflicts upon the parties for the selection 
and deployment of their domestic and 
foreign policies. 


2. The close vote of the electorate, 
springing from its uncertainty at this 
apparent “sameness” in both political 
parties. 


3. The encroachment by the Govern- 
ment upon the individual sphere of 
responsibility over the last half century 
Or $0, necessitating, in its turn, strong 
government, well-laden legislative pro- 
grammes and strictly disciplined parties. 

Of these, the alternative vote is rele- 
vant only to the second—and if applied 
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the Editor 


would lead not to an improved situation 
but to one many times worse. It might, 
for instance, further jeopardise our 
chances, at the moment slim enough, of 
enjoying effective government. 


Surely reform—that, is, constitutional 
reform—should be directed first” at 
alleviating the third problem? It is here 
that the more profitable field for innova- 
tion lies. Is it necessary, for example, 
that an advance vote on a matter of 
secondary importance be treated as 
implying lack of confidence in the 
Government, leading inevitably to its 
downfall? Or, on the other hand, might 
not House of Commons committees be 
established for particular fields of govern- 
ment to sit concurrently. Membership 
could be limited for the taking of votes, 
but not for. the preceding discussion.— 
Yours faithfully, 

C. J. STEwarT 

London, W 8 


Bank Salaries 


Sir,—In your issue of November 29th, 
Mr W. Manning Dacey paid our book, 
“ Professional People,” the compliment 
of a letter objecting to one sentence about 
the salaries of bank officials. There have 
been other indications of the banks’ dis- 
pleasure at what we had to say, but this 
particular issue was an unfortunate basis 
for an attack. 

Our estimate of the earnings of junior 
bank clerks is apparently not in dispute ; 
in fact, we may have been over-generous 
in our assessment. The statement about 
clerks at the age of 35 was literally true 
when we wrote it (it was, of course, 
physically impossible to bring every 
figure in the book up to date in proof). 
As regards the salaries of branch man- 
agers, on which Mr Dacey bases most 
of his case, we are advised that our state- 
ment is still true today. It was, no 
doubt, through inadvertence that Mr 
Dacey omitted to point out that the 
salary scale in the bank to which he is 
economic adviser is in general rather 
above those in other banks (to compen- 
sate for its pensions scheme being 
contributory). 


We tried to write a serious book about 
broad and important issues ; the detailed 
figures in the chapter “Rewards and 
Costs” were explicitly stated to be sub- 
ject to frequent change and intended 
primarily to indicate the relative pros- 
perity of the professions. Even % these 
particular figures were wrong (which we 
do not admit), is it not a littl unfair 
to use an attack on our book as a peg on 
which to hang some publicity for the 
(very recent) improvement in the salaries 


of bank employees ?—Yours faithfully, | 


Roy Lewis 
AnGus MAuUDE 
_ London, S.W.x 


Fish in Dispute 


Sir,—The Icelandic Government has 
not prohibited all fishing, including its 
own, in certain well fished waters off 
its coast. In the words of the decree: 
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“ All trawling and Danish seine-netting 
is prohibited off the Icelandic coasts 
inside a line which is drawn four nautical 
miles from the outermost points of the 
coasts, islands and rocks and across the 
opening of bays.” Only trawlers and 
seine net vessels are excluded ; other 
methods of fishing can be carried on, 
and it is understood are being carried 
on, by Icelandic fishermen. 


It is not the trawler owners at several 
British ports who have decided to refuse 
to put to sea if fish from Icelandic 
trawlers is landed at their ports. This 
decision has been taken by the skippers 
and mates concerned. 


During the week ending November 
29th of this year, six German trawlers 
landed their catches, amounting to 
165,200 stones, at Grimsby, whilst over 
the same period last year no landings 
were made by German trawlers. It 
would hardly appear, therefore, that the 
trawler fishing industry is approaching 
a position in which it can say to the 
consumer: “ You cannot eat fish caught 
by a foreign competitor,” especially as 
fish has been liberalised by the British 
Government under Gatt. 


It should be known that the foreign 
producer will send fish to this country 
only so long as prices are attractive. The 
home producer, on the other hand, is 
left with no alternative but to land his 
fish here whatever the price he receives. 
The producer has not received as much 
for his fish this year as he did last year. 
Total imports of fish’ for the first nine 
months of this year (before the trouble 
over Icelandic landings arose) amounted 
to 2,018,960 cwt. For the corresponding 
period last year imports were 2,364,493 
cwt. The foreign producer may have 
found it more profitable this year to 
send his fish elsewhere—perhaps to the 
United States—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. Ray, Secretary 

British Trawlers’ Federation, 

Grimsby 


Bad Example from Greece 


Sir,—The article in your issue of 
November 29th creates some false im- 
pressions concerning the expropriation of 
the estate of the Lake Copais Company. 

In the first place, it is not correct that 
the company holds some kind of conces- 
sion. That was the position originally 
when the company first took over the 
estate, but it was changed by the arbitra- 
tion award of 1925 which established the 
company as the absolute owner of some 
190,000 stremmas of land, so that the 
status of the company today is exactly 
the same as that of any other landowner 
in Greece. The expropriation law of 1952, 
like previous expropriation laws, is a 
general measure which applies to all 
owners of land exceeding a certain area ; 
no discrimination or exception could, 
therefore, be made in the case of any one 
particular owner in this category. 

Your special correspondent also seems 
to suggest that the company should 
receive special treatment on the grounds 
that if the estate were taken out of its 
hands it would once again become a bog. 
This is to underrate the capacities of the 
Greek Government’s technical services. 


The Copais Estate is not by any means 
the only example’in Greece of large-scale 
drainage and irrigation works. There are 
other large areas, especially in Mace- 
donia, where such works have been 
executed and are now successfully and 
efficiently maintained by the competent 
Government services. There are also 
areas like the Arachthos-Louros valley 
where well-organised agricultural co- 
operatives, with the expert advice and 
assistance of the state, maintain the tech- 
nical installations in a most efficient 
manner, providing the necessary capital 
expenditure themselves. 


The Greek people like to believe that 
their country is not so backward that it 
could not maintain an agricultural estate 
such as the Copais property. Indeed, it 
would be no compliment to the company 
itself to suggest that, after some seventy 
years of managing the estate, it has not 
yet succeeded in teaching its employees 
how to run it properly.—Yours faith- 
fully, A GREEK 

London 


Insurance in the Air 


Sir.—I would like to comment on the 
Note in your issue of November 15th. 
Broadly speaking, the Warsaw Conven- 
tion imposes a presumption of liability 
upon the carrier by air which he can 
escape only by showing that the accident 
was unavoidable. The liability, however, 
is limited in respect of death or physical 
injury to a maximum sum per passenger 
which was intended to be the equivalent 
of £1,000 but has since increased to 
about £3,000 owing to the increase in the 
buying price of gold. The limit does not 
apply where the damage was caused by 
wilful misconduct. ».The limit of liability 
fixed by the contracting states in 1929 
represented the consensus of interna- 
tional opinion as what would be a reason- 
able limit having regard to the wide 
divergence of damages in different parts 
of the world and, one may assume, was 
probably a compromise figure. Although 
a limit of £3,000 may appear low in 
American or British eyes, in many other 
countries it is not so considered even 
having regard to the probable status of 
the passenger by air. As it was, a number 
of states declined to ratify the conven- 
tion, one of the main reasons being that 
they considered the limit of liability to 
be too high. 

Adequate facilities for effecting 
persona] accident insurance are provided 
by all the major airlines. Very many 
passengers make use of these facilities, 
whose -existence is made known to 
intending passengers. It should not be 
assumed, therefore, from the mere fact 
that a passenger seeks to recover damages 
from a carrier by air that he may not, in 
fact, have provided himself with adequate 
personal accident insurance. In England, 
at any rate, the amount of any insurance 
effected by the passenger does not in any 
way affect the right to claim damages in 
addition.—Yours faithfully, 


L. Murray STEWART 


Chairman 
Aviation Insurance Offices’ 
Association 
London, E.C.3 
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Growth of Pension 
Schemes 


Sir,—During the postwar years ma 
employers have taken advantage. of the 
high rate of tax relief on contributions 
made to properly constitu:ed Pension 
schemes to establish such schemes for the 
benefit of their employees and. indirectly 
the good of their companies One of the 
results has been a phenomen:! expansion 
in the amount of new business secured 
by life assurance offices | iderwriting 
pension schemes, a feature of postwar 
insurance to which attention has beep 
drawn from time to time in yoy 
columns. “ Nothing succeeds like suc. 
cess "—especialiy advertised success 
and it is to be feared that in the atmos. 
phere created by the advertisements of 
life assurance offices and insurance 
brokers, taking advantage of the situation 
for their strictly legitimate business ends 
sight may be lost of a fact which is never 
advertised—namely, that a private pen. 
sion run by the employer himself cag 
provide exactly the benefits which he 
needs, and at net cost. 

In this connection may I draw atten 
tion to a comment made by the president 
of the Institute of Actuaries in the course 
of his presidential address which 
reviewed the business of life assurance 
over the last forty years. Mr. Gardner 
said “ Both types of scheme are of grow- 
ing importance and each has relative 
merits and demerits in particular cases, 
It is, in my opinion, in the interests of 
all concerned that every employer who 
may consider setting up a scheme should 
know that there are those two broad 
possibilities open to him and should 
weigh carefully their respective merits 
in the light of his own circumstances and 
preferences.”—Yours faithfully, 

ACTUARY 





















































Municipal Maunificence 


Sir—In your issue of November 22, 
1952, you comment in detail upon the 
Treasury grant to the Arts Council. 
Surely it is time to raise a more general 
question? It is stated, for example, that 
both ballet and opera fail to pay theit 
way. Yet if the price of seats is raised 
then the attendance will fall away. It 
would seem then that the cultured 
people, who enjoy and appreciate these 
presentations, are not prepared to pay 
for the cost of producing them. 

It is not at all clear why this burden 
should be thrust upon the uncukured, 
whether they be taxpayers or ratepayers. 
There is a difference in kind between the 
voluntary contributions of the individual 
benefactor and the conscripted levies 
collective patronage. oe 

Your own heading, “ Municipal | 
Munificence,” raises that very question 
how far a committee or council can be 
“munificent” when it is distributing 
other people’s money. Doubtless # 
acquires a warm glow of generous feeling 
—without having the less agreeable 
accompaniment of personally footing the. 
bill. We should not be diverted [rom 
this point by scaremongering about the” 
survival of the arts—Yours [faithfully 

Joun G. WALKER 

Gomersal, Nr. Leeds 
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Choose the choicest tobacco leaf that 
ever came out of Virginia. Let it mature 
slowly to final perfection. Then add just 
a.teuch of the leaf that has made a 
certain cigar leaf world famous. Now let 
the skill and hereditary genius of hand- 


craftsmen complete a masterpiece .. . 
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Here’s the answer to your problem 





“J think Id like 
a White Horse 


better than anything” 





how to sell in 
dollar markets 


Plan to show YOUR merchandise at the 
Canadian International Trade Fair in 1953—the 
Great Dollar Marketplace where, in a few days, 
you can learn more about the North American 
market for your product than in a lengthy tour. 
22,985 business people from Canada and 1,040 
from the United States came to see and buy 
merchandise exhibited at the 1952 Canadian 
International Trade Fair. More dollar business 
was done than at any previous Trade Fair in 
Toronto. 

























MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 95/-, §-Bottles 18/3, 4-Bortles 94 
Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 








Get in touch now with your nearest Canadian Trade 
Representative — in the United Kingdom, write to 
Miss M. A. Armstrong, Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission, Canada House, London. 


Show your goods in the great dollar marketplace 


i933 


CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, CANADA—JUNE I-12, 1953 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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Se tipsy, 
we tsi 


An exclusive cigarette 


— the perfect Xmas gift 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Korea at First Hand 


Washington, DC 


HEN the flood of news dispatches, pent up behind the 
W barricade of the army censor, came tumbling out of 
Tokyo and Seoul with the news that General Eisenhower had 
been in Korea and was on his way back, a sensitive instrument 
could have detected a vast sigh of satisfaction going up from 
che American people. Coupled with relief that the life of the 
President-elect was no longer in danger was a feeling that a 
great and rare symbolic act had been successfully performed 
—the keeping of an election promise. What the President- 
elect actually decides to do about the Korean war is now 
probably far less important, as far as public opinion 1s 
concerned, than it was a month ago. 


A smaller but no less heartfelt cheer could have been heard 
from officials in Washington as they read the cautious state- 
ment that General Eisenhower made to the press. In words 
strikingly similar to those used by Governor Stevenson in the 
election campaign, the General said “we have no panaceas, 
no trick ways of settling any problems” and added: 

How difficult it seems to be in a war of this kind to work 
out a plan that would bring a positive and definite victory 
without possibly running the grave risk of enlarging the. war. 

Apart from the few remaining adherents of General 
MacArthur—who chose the same day to announce that he had 
a clear solution for the Korean war, the President-elect’s 
remarks should dispose once for all of the legend that Korea 
is simply “ Truman’s war.” 

What General Eisenhower actually saw during his three 
days in Korea is probably much less important than what he 
was told. With the snub which has been given at the United 
Nations in New York to every western and neutral effort to 
solve the question of prisoners of war, there seems to be little 
hope left—for the time being at least—that the armistice talks 
at Panmunjom will be worth renewing. There are some 
rather over-sophisticated suggestions for a negotiated solution 
still in circulation. One is that the prisoner issue should be 
solved simply by freeing all those North Korean and Chinese 
prisoners who do not want to go back and returning those 
who do, thus gaining the fruits without haggling over the 
principle of voluntary repatriation. But apart from the fact 
that this would leave the fate of the American,-South Korean 
and Allied prisoners up in the air, it overlooks the reason 
why the United Nations has dug its toes in on voluntary 
repatriation: that in an age of ideological wars the precedent 
and principle of free choice for war prisoners must be estab- 
lished. There is another idea which suggests that the stale- 
mate should be continued as at present on the analogy of 
the Roman wall, with the difference that attempts should be 
made to feel out the Chinese attitude by withdrawing one 
or two American divisions to Japan and seeing whether the 
Chines: make similar withdrawals. 


But the commanders in the field seem reluctantly to have 
made up their minds that the only way to bring the Chinese 
back to the conference table in a negotiating mood is by 
destroying or fatally damaging the Chinese and North 
Korean armies between the present front line and the Yalu 
River. Whether this could be done by frontal attack now 
‘ems doubtful ; whether it could be done by amphibious 


landings without a reinforcement of two or more American 
divisions (which are not readily available) seems even more 
doubtful. Certainly it cannot be done by air power alone, 
since there are very few first-class targets in North Korea 
still undamaged and the inability of ‘air attack to cripple the 
Communist armies in the field has been conclusively 
demonstrated. But even if final victory is impossible it 1s 
argued that the “ waist” of Korea running from Pyongyang 
to Hungnam could be held with far fewer troops than the 


present ceasefire line. 
. 


These are some-of the points which will have been put to 
the President-elect during his visit and the conferences. which 
have succeeded it. But in fact many of these arguments will 
probably be wide of the mark, for they overlook the only 
strong conviction that General Eisenhower was known to 
possess before he set off to review the situation at first hand— 
that the American commitment in Korea should be reduced 
rather than increased. And in this he has the backing of 
the Chiefs of Staff, whose permanent nightmare is that they 
will find themselves at the onset of war with their forces 
distributed in equal halves at opposite ends of the world. 
It is significant that the President-elect took General 
Bradley, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with him, 
for General Bradley has never been enthusiastic about any 
Korean solution which involved increased use of American 
manpower or equipment. 


For this reason it is almost certain that one of the new 
President’s first acts when he reaches office will be to order 
a substantial acceleration in the training of Korean troops. 
There is. nothing very new in this. The army of the Republic 
of Korea has been built up from a low point of about 40,000 
in 1950 to a well-trained force of 400,000 and consists of ten 
divisions with another two being formed and a further two 
soon to be formed. The furore over the General’s election 
remarks about training “ Asians to fight Asians” obscured 
the fact that such a process takes a long time, and that much 
has already been done not only in Korea but in Indo-China 
and Malaya as well. As it is, about 60 per cent of the present 
Korean line is heid by non-American troops. Hitherto, the 
rate at which ROK divisions could be formed has. been held 
back by shortage of equipment and shortage of officers (the 
Japanese did not allow Koreans to serve above the rank of 
sergeant). There are signs that the first shortage may be 
disappearing as the American rearmament programme nears 
the peak of production, but there is no way in which the 
training of all the different kinds of officers necessary in a 
division, including artillery and engineer commanders, let 
alone pilots, can be readily speeded up. 


It is unlikely that. the President-elect will have been 
advised to replace or reinforce American divisions with 
Chinese Nationalist troops, which has seemed to some 


‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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Senators the quick and easy way out. In the first place, 
General Chiang Kai-shek, although he has not withdrawn his 
original offer of troops, is now extremely lukewarm to the 
idea. Secondly, the American military advisers on Formosa 
do not consider them fit for battle yet. And finally, their 
use in Korea, quite apart from enabling Peking to reduce the 
forces opposite Formosa and send them to Korea, would 
rekindle the civil war. 


Whatever conclusions the President-elect comes to as a 
result of his visit to Korea—and there may be nothing very 
startling in them—he will find his officials in Washington, 
when he takes office in January, receptive to new ideas. In 
particular, the conviction is growing that the United States 
can no longer have a Korean policy, run jointly by the 
Pentagon and the American mother, separate and distinct 
from its Far Eastern policy in general. Containment of 
China may in fact require that greater attention be paid to 
Indo-China than Korea. The briefing that the President- 
elect will have received from Mr Dulles at Wake Island after 
his conversations with the State Department about the 
general course of Soviet and Chinese intentions cannot have 
been a cheerful one. If, when he returns, the President-elect 
is still thinking in terms of lessening the American commit- 
ment in Korea by increasing the use of South Korean troops 
or by fighting for a shorter line on which to confront the 
Communist armies, this is more likely to be for the sake of 
creating a strategic reserve to guard against an outbreak of 
trouble elsewhere in South-East Asia than for that of reducing 
the total size of the American armed forces. 


Shopping Goes Suburban 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC] 


One of the big motor manufacturers has lately been advertis- 
ing proudly that “it was the automobile that started to 
change the cramped old way of life” and took people 
“beyond the city limits.” But by doing so the automobile 
started a rot at the core of American towns. The 1950 Census 
showed that the population of the 30 largest city areas had 
risen by 11 per cent since 1940, while that of their suburbs 
had increased by 37 per cent in the same period ; nearly 
three quarters of the urban population of cities of 50,000 
and over was, by that time, living outside them. The exodus 
was caused by the simple desire for space and air, and 
originally the suburbs were only dormitories. However, the 
motor car, which took people out, has made it increasingly 
difficult for them to get back again. The number of motor 
vehicles registered, 32 million in 1940, is now just under 
§0 million, that is approximately a third of a car a head, 
and there is no city which is equipped to store during the 
day the cars of all those who come in to work every morning. 
The Regional Plan Association of New York has worked 
out that an average trainload of commuters would, if they 
drove into the city, take up four acres of parking space or 
14 miles of both sides of a street. 


The “ commuter ”—which is the American word for the 
regular traveller who “ commutes ” his daily fare for a weekly 
or monthly lump sum—has accepted the fact that he must 
use public transport to and from work. In most cities this 
means -very crowded trains or buses. Railways lose money on 


short journeys of this type and have done little to help the : 


commuter, and fares are high and rising steadily. Chicago 
now boasts that its standard tram fare is the highest in the 
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country at 20 cents (about 1s. §d.), but.other big citi we 
not far behind at 10 to 1§ cents. The metropo)i:an worker 
accepted these conditions when he moved out, but his wife | 
and family have shown an increasing disinclination to mate 
the tiring and expensive journey into the city. 


At first only small shopping centres, to meet daily needs, 
were provided in the suburbs. They usually corsisted of g 
crescent off the main street with a “ Super-market ” (self. 
service shop) for food and groceries, a drug stor, an jrop. 
mongery and garden shop, a cinema and possii'y a fancy 
bakery. But lately the large stores have fpund tha: it pays to 
follow their customers out to their homes. Even in the 
nineteen-twenties some of the big firms like Sears Roebuck 
which started as mail order businesses, began to open 
branches away from the centres of the cities and provide 
free parking space for cars, They proved that a large volume 
of business could be done in this way, but it was some time 
before more specialised stores and those dealing with the 
higher class trade experimented with suburban branches, 
Logically, it was in Los Angeles, the most diffuse city, that 
the experiment began, but it has now spread al! over the 
country and today twelve of New York’s department stores 
have 38 suburban branches. 


“What I Want Is A New Model City” 


Herblock in the Wa 


Many of the early branches had to add vast new wings 
or extra floors within the first year of operation. ne, 0 
Washington, DC, thought it was brave when it opened, 0 
1947, a suburban unit of 163,000 square feet—at ‘21 time 
the largest in the east—hoping for a $5 million turnover; ® 
had one of $7} million the first year. The size of these unils 
varies between §0,000 and 345,000 square feet. [xper's 
now estimate that 150,000 square feet is the minimum ‘or 4 
branch carrying a full range of goods. For this they allow 
space for at least 1,000 cars ; they also advise that nv cat be 
further than 400 feet from an entrance to the shop. The 
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CS are fast ten branch stores built or still under construction 
Worker average 245,000 square feet. 










































S wife 


This decentralisation of retail trade has taken several forms. 
make 


Some firms chose a site on the main street of their most 
profitable suburb where it was unlikely that a competitor 
needs, would be able to get enough space to follow.. Others built 
d of g on a main traffic road between the city and the growing 
- (self. outskirts where there was plenty of room for their competi- 
| iron. tors to join them and make that area the shopping district 
fancy of several suburbs. A third method, which real estate 


ays to | promoters have developed, was to acquire a large area a 
in the MME short distance from a main traffic artery and parcel it out to 
ebuck, complementary or competing firms, find suitable satellite 
open shops, and add a cinema and sometimes a medical centre. 
rovide Building on a main road created new traffic problems and 
olume parking difficulties, as was shown by Long Island’s “ Miracle 
sc Mile” and the first experiment in Los Angeles. But it 
th the 


proved that straight competition pays. If a customer cannot 
find what she wants at one shop she can go next door, instead 
of risking a long journey in another direction. In the vast 


inches, 


y, that 


er the Skokie project outside Chicago, an example of the third 
StOTEes 


method, it is proposed that the same giants that sit side by 
side downtown in The Loop should each have a branch, and 
it has even been suggested that they have them in the same 
relative positions as they occupy in the centre of the city. 
The problem of decentralisation in Chicago is, however, a 
simpler one than in other towns. All the rich suburbs are 
grouped to the north and one big shopping centre can tap 
all the valuable suburban markets. 


* 


Most firms operate their branches from the main store. 
Advertising and buying costs are therefore reduced while the 
training of personnel is kept in the family. Incidentally 
delivery costs are considerably lower—sometimes less than 
half—in these branches as with a car so close the customer 
takes her purchases herself. The exception to this is Bullocks 
of Los Angeles whose three large suburban stores are run 
jointiy but entirely independently of the parent. The only 
common features are the financing and the top management. 
This firm’s theory is that the buyers are specialists in their 
own districts where tastes can vary in a few miles. They have 
discovered, for instance, that their Westwood branch near the 
university and the film colony sells shorter shorts and more 
double beds than the one in Pasadena. But California must 
always be different. 


It now looks as though the main pattern will be that of the 
enormous and complete shopping centre, p!anned as such, 
covering about 40 acres, not on a main road, with at least a 
million people within half an hour’s journey. The American 
conomy has grown at such a rate that it is not yet clear how 
 erkcag this diffusion will affect the original stores in the centre of 
— the city. Presumably they will, in most cases, hold their own 
gton Pod for a ume, while the population is rising at the present rate. 

But it is no coincidence that the big merchants, helped by 








y wings 








One. in local newspapers which see advertising disappearing, are 
\ ; . takin anew d . . . * ° 

ond § 4 lew and constructive interest in civic projects. Slum 
a clearance, wider streets, complicated car storage arrangements 
lat time and bett ant ; . 
veil (ter transport facilities are all getting more attention 
- nowadays. In a series of articles in the Washington Post 
Rynerts in January of this year called “ Progress or Decay” it was 
expels Stated that 

ni for 4 i 135 

y allow Washington's ten leading downtown department stores did 
5 car be milion dollars less business than in December, 1950—and 


the experts figure it was due to the big new suburban rivals 


The Which opened last fall... . Facts like these make it clear 
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downtown Washington must be developed if the central city’s 

multimillion-dollar investments are to be protected. . . . 
And Mr William Zeckendorf, a New York builder, recently 
wrote in the Atlantic Monthly: 

I do not believe it is necessary to have cities die on the 
vine or rot at the core. I think they can be things of beauty, 
light and economical functionalism ; but they have got to be 
attacked by a combination of three kinds of thinkers: the 
real estate economist, the designer and engineer and the city 
planner and civic thinker. 

- Certainly something will have to be done quickly. The 
move of the richer inhabitants to the suburbs, where they pay 
no taxes to the city, created a financial problem which has 
grown more serious with the development of suburban shop- 
ping centres. The call on the city for facilities such as roads, 
parking spaces and local transport services is going up while 
the money to provide them is dwindling. This has meant 
raising the rates on land to enormous figures and there are 
examples in most cities, particularly in New York and 
Chicago, where sites are left empty and tax free because it 
would be uneconomical to put up a building and incur a 
large tax liability. The next stage, which has already begun 
in some places, will be the wholesale move of many light 
industries to the outlying districts where their employees 
live and shop. If this happens on a large scale, as it may well 
do, the centre of the cities will decay and the city shops will 
be left with only the less profitable trade of those who cannot 
afford to move out and are forced to accept slum conditions. 


American Notes 


Labour under New Management 


It is a remarkable coincidence that the old leaders of 
both the American Federation of Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations should have died within a few 
weeks of each other. The stage seems ideally set for the 
reunion of the labour movement just when it is most needed, 
at the start of a new Republican era. Both the new presidents, 
Mr Meany for the AFL and Mr Reuther for the CIO, have 
even offered to step aside if this would forward the cause— 
sacrifices which, if they are to be taken seriously, show how 
much importance is attached to healing the breach caused 
before the war when the founders of the CIO walked out 
of the AFL to organise the mass production industries. Mr 
Meany has tactfully abandoned his predecessor’s tone of lofty 








Air Subscription Rates fer 1953 


Owing to increased costs, some increases in air subscription 
rates to The Economist will have to be introduced from 
January 1, 1953. The countries affected are : 


Australia : £8 5s. (sterling) Malaya: £6 15s. 
New Zealand: £9. 


S. America and W. Indies : 
£7 15s. 


The substitution of an airfreight for an air mail service to 


Egypt makes it possible to reduce the air subscription rate 
to £5 5s. Rates to all other destinations remain unchanged : 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5 5s. India, Ceylon: £6. 


Canada: $21.50 or £7 14s. Tran: £6. 
East Africa: £5 5s. Iraq: £6. 
Europe (except Poland): £4 15s. Pakistan: £6. 


Gibraltar, Malta: £3 15s. 
Geld Coast & Nigeria: £5 5s. 


Union of S. Africa: £5 10s. 
USA : $21.50 or £7 14a, 
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self-righteousness and appears ready to treat the CIO as an 
equal, rather than asa prodigal son. 


Yet it would be unwise to assume that the unity meetings 
to be revived in January will bring an early reassembly of 
the trade unions under one roof. Apart from the jurisdic- 
tional rivalries which have always been the thorniest obstacles 
to a reconciliation, the new CIO president, the ambitious and 
able Mr Reuther, is the type of modern trade union leader 
regarded with suspicion by the older “bread and butter” 
trade unionists not only in the AFL, but in his own organisa- 
tien. His victory at the CIO meeting in Atlantic City was not 
conceded until the bitter end, and he is not credited with the 
tactful touch which enabled his beloved predecessor, Mr 
Murray, to hold the CIO together. Mr Reuther, the head of 
the Automobile Workers, is young, militant, adventurous, 
and an intellectual. He has secured pensions for automobile 
workers and the five-year contracts in the motor industry 
which feature automatic wage increases to match those in 
productivity and the cost of living. But he believes that 
organised labour, now it has won its fight for recognition and 
better working conditions, has a duty to the whole community 
—a duty to educate its members in political activity and 
international problems, to participate in industrial manage- 
ment, and to improve social conditions, 


Mr Reuther takes control at a moment when the CIO is 
not only sore from its own internal disagreements, but seems 
to have lost the inside track at the White House to the AFL. 
Mr Meaniy is credited with having persuaded General Eisen- 
hower to extend an olive branch to labour by appointing an 
active trade unionist, Mr Durkin of the AFL, to be Secretary 
of Labour. It may be that the CIO, fearful that unity can be 
achieved only by its being swallowed up by its larger rival, 
may be willing to go no further than to authorise a revival of 
the United Labour Policy Committee, which functioned at 
the beginning of the Korean war. One of the first tasks of 
the trade unions will be to concert their attitude towards the 
shell of price and wage stabilisation which is all that is left 
after Mr Truman decided to override his Wage Stabilisation 
Board and give Mr John L. Lewis’s miners all they were 
asking for. Mr Cox, the head of the board, has resigned ; so 
have the industry members, contending that Mr Truman has 
made a mockery of stabilisation ; and trade unions who have 
accepted sacrifices in the name of stabilisation feel hardly less 


aggrieved. 
* * . 


Republican Diet for Government 


The ominous tone of Mr. John Foster Dulles’s statement 
after discussing the handing over of the State Department 
with Mr Acheson may be explained by the natural caution 
of the legal mind, but it was hardly reassuring for the Foreign 
Service to be told by the incoming Secretary of State that 
“on the whole” it consisted, in his opinion, of competent 
persons, but that they would have to be checked very 
thoroughly. Mr Dulles admitted that they were career civil 
servants protected by law and said they had nothing to fear 
provided they were loyal and capable. He has already shown 
his willingness to take his own medicine by asking the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to ‘examine his record. Such con- 
fidence ‘as was left to the Foreign Service was further. under- 
mined a few days later when Senator Wiley, with the support 
of Senator Connally, whom he is to succeed as chairman of 
the -Senate Foreign Relations Committee, alleged * that 
Ametican staffs abroad were often far too big. 


A three-pronged attack of this kind on other branches of 
the government, with charges of inefficiency, disloyalty and 
redundancy which it will not always be possible to refute, will 
look iticreasingly attractive to the Republicans as they realise 
hew disappointingly few government jobs nowadays can 
be‘filled ‘by political patronage. Out of a total of 2,500,000 
federal. workers, only about 2,500 will automatically leave 
withthe Democratic Administration, and another 12,000 to 
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25,000 vacancies will occur gradually: One Den 
holder, Mr John Dunlap, has taken advantage | 
reorganisation of the Internal Revenue Burea:: 


» 1982 


atic offigg. | 
t the recent 


« * to t 
from the political job of Commissioner to the subordaa 
and less well-paid, bat civil service, post of heod of one of 
the new tax districts. Another, Mr O’Dwyer. once Mayo 


of New York and recently a more successful A») 
Mexico, has resigned sooner than was strict 
perhaps to save himself from being summoned 
United States to answer for his stewardship in. 


Certainly a change of administration offers . 
opportunity for putting the government on the 


Oassador to: 
necessary, 
ACK to the 

ew York. 


unrivalled 


) I iming diet 
which it undoubtedly needs after twenty ycars of yp. 
precedented expansion. But there are signs that fatty 
degeneration may be a chronic disease of modern vovernmeny 


and that the new administration may soon become as grog 
as the old. Pointing this out, Mr Walter Lippmann sugges 
that some way of ensuring that the government’s weight 
never gets out of control might be proposed by the three 
man committee which, at General Eisenhower's request, jg 
considering how the structure of government ¢:n be sim. 
plified. This committee, headed by Mr Nelson Rockefeller. 
is not to duplicate the work of the Hoover Comunission and 
other groups which have already studied government 


~ 


reorganisation, but only to co-ordinate their schemes and 
prepare them for presentation to Congress. If this is done 
quickly, the various agencies which will be shorn of their 
powers may not have time to mobilise as eflective a 


opposition in the new Congress as they did in the old. 


* * * 


Business on its Best Behaviour 


Mr Paul Hoffman, the most successful public servant 
drawn from the ranks of business by the Truman Admini- 
stration, warned his business friends recently that the 
influence they will exercise in the Eisenhower government is 
a challenge to them to develop enlightened public policies. 
Certainly nothing could be more enlightened than the 
chorus of business support for lowering American trade 
restrictions which has been mounting ever since Gener | 
Eisenhower’s victory. The National Association of Mani’ 
facturers, with its 18,000 members, many of them smi 
businessmen, used to be a citadel of protectionist feeling. Ye 
at its convention last week it listened without a murmur @ 
a report from its international relations commitice whid 
said: « : 

If. we are to achieve the objective here recommended, 

that all economic aid not directly related to and necessafy 

for our defence programme “be terminated—then the way 

must be found to improve the access of foreign prc ducers 0) 

American markets and foreign producers need io improv 

their efficiencies in designing, producing and me: chandising) 

goods and services to earn dollars. 
The association itself took no position on.tariff reform, but 
the report .had been approved: by. two-thirds of it: Board of 
Directors. sae bart: 

A month earlier, the Detroit Board. of Commerce, which 
has 6,000 members, went further. than any. other substantia 
business organisation has gone towards advocating {ree trade 
Pointing out that American industry has Jong outgrown the 
need for ae and that it is illogical for 2 -— 
nation to refuse paymént in imports, it asked for ¢liminatio! 
of all tariff banciers the repeal: of the “ Buy American” Act 


passage of the Customs: Simplification Bill, hich ha 
languished in-a-Congressional: pigeon-hole for two \¢at’. and 
greater tax incentives to encourage private  nvestmell 
abroad. The American branch of the Internation.) Chambe 


of Commerce and, of course, associations of importers have 
swelled the chorus demanding a realistic foreign (ade np 
i mn aid. 


which would permit trade to take the place of forc Se 
* it 1S 


It is certainly optimistic to believe that the a a 
needs 


that prevents Europe from earning the dollars 11 
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akes foreign economic aid—and the taxes which pay 
for it--necessary. Presumably American industry would not 
transf even talk about pulling down the tariff wall if it were not 
setae confident that it can hold its own without it. And some 
, aol American businessmen may change their tune once they feel 
| Mave the cold wind of competition. But their recognition that 
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sador 19 part of the tax burden can be traced to a restrictive trade 
essary, MAME policy and that a creditor nation has its responsibilities should 
C to the encourage the Eisenhower Administration to campaign for 
York riff reform and strengthen it for its battle with a Congress 
Sa in which i advocates of protection will occupy places of 
rivalled ywer. 
ing diet fs . + . 
of un 
t fares 
intl Post-mortem On $50 million 
aS gross After discussing the future of the Democratic party 
SUgZests with President Truman, Governor Stevenson, with charac- 
weight teristic austerity, is refusing to keep himse!f in the public 
€ three: HMM ove with television appearances as the party’s leader until 
{uest, if the Democratic National Committee has paid off the deficit 
De sim on its campaign spending. This is put at $500,000 out of a 
kefeller, permitted total of $3 million, half of which was spent. on 
ion and wireless and television time. The Republican National Com- 
imental HARE mittee earmarked about the same amount of its funds-for this 
nes and purpose, but with a good half-hour on television costing 
1S done $30,000 or more, voluntary organisations had to contribute 
of thei substantially in order to keep candidates before the eyes and 
lV at RS cars of the American electorate to the extent that was con- 
sidered essential if the democratic process was to function 
properly. The “ Volunteers for Stevenson,” for example, 
spent $421,000 of the $740,000 they collected in putting the 
Governor on the air and the Republican telecast on election 
eve cost the “ Citizens for Eisenhower ” $267,000. 
servant The New York Times, in a survey of election spending, 
Admini HMMM estimates that at least $5 million was paid during the cam- 
hat the paign for television time on local stations and networks 


iment is combined. The station owners themselves are not univer- 


a sally enthusiastic about selling time for political purposes 
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since their well-trained audiences, wearied by uninspired 
political broadcasts, switch to other programmes and thus 
break the habits which enable a station to guarantee a ae 
number of listeners to an advertiser at a certain hour. But 
television and radio appearances certainly enable a candidate 
to address, even though it may be only to bore, far more 
people at one time than has ever been possible before and 
therefore provide a strong argument for shortening the 
traditional campaign period of two months. 


Even so, however, the existing limits on campaign expen- 
diture would still be entirely unrealistic. They are also 
entirely ineffective: no national committee may spend more 
than $3 million on a presidential campaign, but any number of 
national committees may spend that amount on behalf of the 
same candidate and local committees may also spend within 
their states. The regulations which limit expenditure in a 
Senatorial election to $25,000 and in an election for the 
House to $5,000 can also be got round in the same way. This 
year at least two unsuccessful Democratic candidates for the 
Senate spent in the neighbourhood of $150,000 each and a 
typical House candidate $15,000. It is estimated that there 
were anywhere from 5,000 to 25,000 separate committees 
working for the various candidates in the 1952 campaign and 
that altogether at least $50 million, and perhaps twice as 
much, was paid out, although there have been fewer allega- 
tions of corrupt practices than usual. A special committee 
of the House, led by Representative Boggs of Louisiana, is 
now holding a post-mortem on election expenditure in the 
hope that agreed legislation will be produced that bears some 
relation to the facts of political spending in a “ video-era.” 


* * * 


Beef Sky-high 


Price control may go out as it came in, with an attempt 
to force down the price of beef, America’s favourite meat. 
Officials are trying to discover why retail prices of at least 
the better grades, which rose to almost prohibitively high 


For a hundred and forty years, The 
National City Bank of New York has 
> been developing a world-wide service 
for businessmen. 

Today the Bank has fifty-six over- 
seas branches in the principal centres 
of commerce, and is in direct touch 
with correspondents in every com- 
mercially important city in the world. 

The London branches of The 
.- National City Bank have long experi- 

ence of both British and international 
* banking. They are uniquelyequipped 
to advise on trade with the dollar 
areas, and they can command the 
resources of a global organization, 

Whatever your prob- 
lem and wherever your 
business, The National 
City Bank of New York 
can assist you. 
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levels after the Korean outbreak, have fallen little if at all 
in the last year, although the prices which farmers receive 
for their cattle have dropped steadily. Farmers put the blame 
on the ceiling prices set by the controllers, claiming that 
retailers regard these as fixed, rather than maximum, prices 
and are guided by them rather than by the actual cost of 
their meat supplies. The shopkeepers’ excuse for what looks 
like profiteering is that they are making up for the losses 
which they suffered when they were squeezed against the 
ceiling last year. The basic fault seems to lie with prosperous 
housewives, with plenty of money in their purses and families 
clamouring for beef, who buy steaks and roasts whatever 
the price. They protest as they do so, but they are now 
refusing the cheaper pork which they were glad to have last 
year when beef was scarce ; as a result prices of pork are 
well below ceiling levels. 

Pork may go up a little next year since fewer hogs are 
likely to be available, but the rise will be limited by com- 
petition from beef. Cattle slaughter can hardly fail to mount 
in 1953, perhaps even faster than the demand for beef. 
This is because the expansion in the number of cattle on 
farms which began in 1949 is reaching the point where the 
increased stock is being sent to market. Furthermore, this 
year’s drought has meant a serious shortage of pasture on 
many ranges and reserve stocks of feed for fattening are 
being eaten into by growing numbers of meat animals. It is 
therefore possible, especially if the drought continues, that 
there will be a serious break in livestock prices next year. 
This could hardly fail to be reflected on the meat counters, 
although it may take a real recession to bring beef prices 
down to what used to be regarded as reasonable levels. 


Such a break in farmers’ prices could also hardly fail to 
lead to a demand for restrictions on imports of meat and 
livestock. ‘These have in fact been falling as market prices 
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have gone down, but cattle are now once more cominy ; 
from Mexico, after a ban which lasted for nearly six wo 
It has been possible to lift it at last because foot and mont 
disease has been eradicated in Mexico with the help of th 
United States government. The similar ban on imports ¢ 
meat and livestock from Canada, imposed last lebruary { 
the same reason, is also to be lifted on March rst. . 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Alger Hiss has served one-third of his five-year 
sentence for perjury in denying that he handed government 
documents to a Communist agent, but he has been refuse 
the freedom on parole for which he is now eligible. He yill 
however, be granted another hearing next year and in 1954 
he will be eligible for release for good behaviour * 


* 


By last June almost all of America’s 14,599 banks anj 
trust companies, and 95 per cent of all bank deposits, wer 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ; mog 
of the 960 banks that remain outside are ineligib'e for pro. 
tection because of the rules of the corporation, which js ; 


government agency. 


Even the traditional Christmas tree will have its loyalty 
checked, if Senator Wiley has his way, for he has uncovered 
a “diabolic conspiracy” in the importation of Christma 
tree ornaments from Eastern Europe. This year 75,000.00 
may come in, worth $7 million that will “pour back into 
Red lands” unless patriotic Americans boycott this “Red 
trade conspiracy,” as they are urged to do by the Senator. 
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Among the thousands of visitors coming to Britain next 
summer, a considerable proportion will be readers of one of 
theinternational editions of TIME Magazine. For TIME is the 
favourite news magazine of travelled and influential men 
and women in every ¢ivilised country of the world. Many 
TIME readers will be booking their passages in British liners 
or aircraft ; all will have money to spend on British quality 
goods and services. By taking space in one, or all, of the 


How many [1 ME readers 


737 


3. 


international editions of TIME now, you can make sure that 
your name is known to thousands of visitors who are 
potential customers of yours next summer, and who will 
be ambassadors for British products when they return 
home. Write or ask your agent to consult the Advertise- 
ment Manager, Time-Life International, 4 Dean Street, 
W.1, to learn how economically you can win this im- 
portant cosmopolitan market for your goods and services. 
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Fly 7WA to the USA 
and back for only £146. 4s, 


TWA’s new Thrift Season fares offer you the greatest air-travel bargains ever 
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By taking advantage of TWA’s new thrift Only TWA offers this “‘ Double Saving” 









season Sky Tourist fares you can save —for business or holiday travel—one 
£101 on the standard return to Boston, or ticket—one airline—all the way. Enjoy 
£105 to New York. the comfort, service and dependability 


And TWA’s Sky Tourist farestothemajor | °f TWA’s world-proved Constellations. 
cities in America give you further savings 
of up to 37 per cent. 


NEW YORK. TWA Thrift Season fares 

are availabdie on 9 flights weekly, including 

TWA's luxurious ‘‘Ambassador” all-sieeper service, 
TWA's part-sieeper flights and the low-fare 

Sky Tourist services. (Tasty meals available 

at reasonable prices on Sky Tourist flights.) 


OVER 2 MILLION PEOPLE A YEAR... Fry WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Consult your Travel Agent or phone TWA: USA : Eu r ope 
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Dollars For Defence Industries 


LL the solutions of the dollar problem so far attempted 

have proved to be palliatives rather than cures. The 
American loans granted to Britain, France and other European 
countries in the immediate postwar years were inadequate to 
fulfil their purpose and mot always wisely used by the 
recipients. The Marshall Plan restored European industrial 
and agricultural production and developed intra-European 
trade ; but in 19§2 Europe’s dollar balances were in almost as 
sorry a plight as they were in 1947, despite the injection of 
$25} billion of American aid. More recently aid has been 
granted for military purposes ; but nobody expected that 
American tanks and aircraft would overcome Europe’s dollar 
shortage. And so the technique of off-shore procurement is 
being developed in order to broaden the base of European 
defence production. 


An off-shore purchase, as-its name implies, is the buying 
of goods from countries other than the United States with 
dollars supplied by the United States, It.is not a new 
method. It was first employed under the Marshall Plan to 
convert the bilateral gift of American dollars into a multi- 
lateral system of dollar payments. In the first year of the 
European Recovery Programme American dollars were used 
by recipient countries to. buy supplies almost anywhere. 
Later they were restricted to the purchase of goods within 
the dollar area, other than the United States—such as the 
purchase of Canadian wheat. Out of a total American aid 
of $13} billion from 1948 to 1952, nearly 40 per cent, or 
$5} billion was in the form of off-shore purchases. 


Under the new foreign aid programme, with its pronounced 
emphasis on defence, offshore procurement has assumed a 
different and more important role. Technically it still incor- 
porates the use of American dollars to buy other countries’ 
products—in this case military equipment. But its purpose 
is not simply to inject dollars into an otherwise dollar-hungry 
trading community, It is to maintain a level of domestic 
arms production in Europe over and above that which could 
be financed by the countries themselves. It has become a 
method of maximising defence production, while at the same 
time enabling countries to sell part of their armament output 
for dollars. Some of it may remain in the producing country 
and some may be sent to another Nato member. 


Four Kinds of Aid 


American aid is currently appropriated under the Mutual 
Securit} Act under three heads. The first is military or 
end-item” aid (i.¢., finished equipment) which may be in 
‘ne form of direct shipment of American weapons or of 
off-shore vurchases in this newer. role ; this aid is admin- 
istered by the Defence Department. The second head is: 
Point IV aid mainly for under-developed territories and 
administered by the State Department. The'third is defence- 
‘“pport aid which is mainly in the form of commodities, 
aestine ‘ools, etc., and which is administered by the Mutual 
ey ‘\gency ; part of this aid may be in the form of the 

“Style off-shore purchases.. The new concept of off-shore 


we ‘ent is restricted entirely to military or “ end-item ” 


Tn the first year of 
ipulated that at least $1,000 million out of the total of 


military aid, the American Congress 


nearly $6 billion should be devoted to off-shore procurement. 
In fact for the twelve months ending June 30, 1952, only 
$684 million was spent by this method. France received 
the largest share ($3354 million), Italy the next largest 
($129 million) followed by Britain ($69 million), Belgium 
($46 million) and the Netherlands ($38 million). The items 
ordered included ammunition, special transport vehicles, 
auxiliary combat ‘craft, electronic and engineering equipment. 
But in future the actual money spent on this particular form 
of aid is likely to increase. 


The mechanics of an off-shore purchase (which will be 
discussed in a subsequent article) are very complicated, for 
the methods are still being developed. There are at present 
no hard and fast rules, and since off-shore procurement is 
concerned with military aid, the channels of co-ordination 
between the various agencies tend to be military ones. The 
whole machinery is also very largely in American hands, a 
fact that is disliked as much by the Americans as by Euro- 
peans. But military aid is still a bilateral American grant. 
At some future stage it may have to be converted into a 
multilateral programme determined by Nato, for member 
countries should be made to feel that the defence prograntme 
is a co-operative effort and not one dictated by a powerful 
ally. Nato is not organised for the task although it was recently 
asked by the US Special Representative in Europe to draw up 
recommendations for the off-shore purchase in Europe of 
military aircraft. At least it can be said that the present method 
ensures that American taxpayers’ money is not recklessly 
spent. It also enables part of the West’s arms production to 
be co-ordinated into a single programme, though it does not 
help in the much more difficult problem of standardisation. 


One important advantage of this method is the flexibility 


it gives to the military aid programme—though from the» 


recipients’ point of view it is much more rigid than the old 
concept under-the Marshall Plan or even defence support aid 
—since it enables political and economic considerations 
to be given as great weight as strategic ones. It also con- 
forms to some extent to the “trade, not aid” principle by 
enabling countries to earn dollars instead of relying on the 
charity of the American taxpayer. Again, even though the 
American Congress rightly controis the total amount of aid 
available (and it. may even set an upper or lower limit tw 
the amount of dollars spent on off-shore purchases) the actual 
division of the appropriated sum among the member countries 
of Nato is determined by experts outside the political arena. 


The most important advantage of this method is that it 
enables a balance to be struck between the strategic require- 
ments of the West and the economic and political capabilities 
of member countries. The French Government, for example, 
claimed that it could not increase its defence contribution 
since it could not levy more taxes. At the Nato meeting in 
Lisbon last February, the United States agreed to give France 
almost half of the total off-shore authorisations for the year 
in order to strengthen the French budget and to ease its 
dollar balance of payments in return for a French pledge to 
increase its defence production. The need to have a virile 
arms industry in Europe is only too obvious. If the level of 
defence production in each country were determined solely 


by that country’s ability to finance its output, the basis would - 


be too small to provide either adequate security for the West 
or a rapid expansion in output should the cold war develop 
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into a hot one. Off-shore purchases could ensure a sufficiently 
large basis for both these purposes, though they can hardly 
be made at the expense of reducing the basis of American 
domestic arms production. 


But although much can be said in favour of this newly 
developed method of providing American aid, its limitations 
must be recognised. It is, for one thing, unlikely even to 
help cure the underlying dollar problem, despite the fact 
that it is “trade, not aid.” The essence of this problem is 
simply that the pattern of, world trade has greatly altered 
during the past thirty years, while countries have not per- 
mitted their internal production and employment structures 
to be adjusted to these changing conditions. Indeed, they 
built shelters around their economies to protect them from 
the changes that were taking place in international trade. Thus 
the growing dollar problem was effectively masked until after 
the Second World War. 


The solutions so far adopted have done little to force any 
adjustment either in industrial structures or in the pattern 
of trade. Indeed the American loan and Marshall aid were 
intended to preserve the pattern of world trade, and only a 
relatively sma!l amount of the funds was used to alter the 
industrial structures of individual countries—the oil refining 
programme was one such example. Likewise, off-shore pro- 
curement far from helping to solve the dollar problem, could 
under certain conditions exacerbate it by distorting produc- 
tion and employment structures still more. Countries will 
hardly adjust their economies to the new postwar pattern of 
trade by devoting an increasing proportion of their produc- 
tive resources to the manufacture of defence goods, unless 
dollar payment for these defence goods could be counted on 
for the next ten years or more. Admittedly, increased arms 
production would tend to expand the capital goods industries 
and thereby help some countries to switch from consumer to 
capital goods production ; but any help in this respect would 
be limited. The provision of dollars through this technique 
of off-shore procurement will at least help Europe indirectly 
by giving it a third chance to develop its overseas resources 
(and thereby alter the pattern of world trade later on) and to 
adjust its individual economies. 


(To be concluded) 


The Debate in Bonn 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Dr ADENAUER is so essential to the cause of Western 
Europe that the most heartening point about the Bundestag 
debate on the twin treaties was the extraordinary vigour with 
which he spoke. The Chancellor’s voice is that of a man in 
his prime, not of one nearing eighty. Not many Germans 
were able to listen to the broadcast of the debate, but any 
who caught Dr Adenauer’s speech wil! have been impressed 
by his personality, if not by his arguments. Germans are 
inclined to complain that the Chancellor is pushing through 
the treaties without their knowing what is in them, and his 
political opponents accused him during the debate (in the 
sane terms as Soviet German propaganda) of trying to bring 
off a “coup d’état.” But, generally speaking, his autocratic 
methods probably gain more support than they lose in a 
country which particularly likes strong leaders. 


Dr Adenauer’s principal speech in the debate was on a 
much higher level than any other. .He kept to the broad 
issues while his supporters tended to argue about the consti- 
tution, and the opposition to put a case for Germany’s 
narrower interests on the assumption that some alternative 
existed to alliance with the West, and that Germany was in a 
position to demand everything and give nothing. One of the 
Chancellor’s best points was made in his conclusion: 


In the Bonn Conventions, the three powers undertake on 
a contractual basis to bring about, in co-operation with the 
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Federal Republic, Germany’s reunification by Peacef 
methcds and under a democratic constitution. te 
tremendous progress has been achieved compa:ed with the 
political situation of, say, 1947. ° . . We must 


t at long lay 
learn from history. Ever since 1870 Germany has 
endeavoured to find friends and allies because it wx realised 
that Germany, despite her power at that time, could no; exist 


without strong friends. She has never found sich friengs. 
mostiy through her own fault, through blindness to offers 
made to her by others, through an excessive confidence ie 
herself, Germany’s situation today is more greatly threatened 
than ever before ; she is divided and disrupted, disarmed ang 
defenceless, neighbour to a giant who means to enslave her 
.. » Can any German in this situation accept the responsi. 
bility of rejecting the helping and saving hand proferred jg 
us by the West ? 


These were necessary words to Germans, who are accys. 
tomed to blame the West for their position, just as much as 
the Soviet Union and far more than themselves. They did 
not prevent Herr Ollenhauer, the Social-Democrat leader, 
from declaring that nobody could have framed such a treaty 
who had not “turned his back to the Elbe.” 


The Chancellor pleaded for a complete acceptance of the 
treaties, because there is no alternative except disaster, jp 
the form of an agreement between the Great Powers g 
Germany’s expense, or war. He warned the House not to 
accompany acceptance of the treaties with demands fo 
revision of individual clauses. Though he did not say 50, it is 
obvious that, once started, there would be no end to revision 
by the other countries concerned, as well as Germany. 


Dr Adenauer hinted that, if the contractual agreements 
with the occupation powers were not ratified, the occupation 
regime would continue. But he did not stress this point, 
doubtless because everyone knows that, whatever happens, 
the time has passed for the British, American and French 
to direct German internal affairs. Indeed, one of the strongest 
points made by the Opposition was that Dr Adenauer had 
quite unnecessarily “frozen” the present situation in the 
treaties when, left to continue a'ong the way they were going, 
occupation rights would have disappeared altogether without 
any German quid pro quo. 






































No Alternative to “Little Europe” 


On the prospects of European political federation and 
British association with it Dr Adenauer was his usual com 
fident self. He refuted the Socialists’ slighting references 
to his so-called “ Little Europe ” (minus Britain and Scandi- 
navia) by recalling that, after all, this community numbered 
160 million people Herr Ollenhauer could not meet this 
argument. His chief weakness was in fact the absence in 
his speech of any alternative to “ Little Europe ” except a 
vague, unconvincing and old-fashioned system of world-wide 
collective security. He was on much stronger ground in 
his negative attacks. The Opposition leader’s speech owed 
its inspiration to the late Dr Schumacher without his biting 
phrases. The only important change is that the Social 
Democrats do not now declare that they will not be bound 
by the treaties, if ratified ; but they will press for revision— 
which may come to much the same thing in practice. 

Herr Olienhauer declared that the treaties meant the abat- 
donment of the eighteen million Germans in the Soviet Zone, 
and increased the danger of war. He also poured scorn 00 
the strength of allied forces in Germany, and said, very truly, 
that even if the treaties are ratified by all the countries con 
cerned some time next summer, the German divisions wil 
not be ready before 1955. Moreover, as the French demand 
that the German army shall always be relatively weaker 
and is reducing its own commitments to Nato, the Germat 
divisions will not number twelve as originally intended. 


German objections to paying for defence were very much 
to the fore in the debate. Much time was spent slinging 
statistics from side to side in connection with Germaty’ 
financial commitments. Government speakers dec!ared that 
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! they had very good reason to believe that, after next June, 


Germany’s contribution to the cost of Allied troops in Ger- 
many would stop, and that its global commitment for all 
types of defence expenditure would be reduced from the 
current maximum of DM8s5o million to DM716 million a 
month. (British Treasury please note). At any rate, the 
Federal Minister of Finance, Dr Schaeffer, has estimated this 
amount for his budget in 1953-54 and announced just before 
the debate opened, that the growth of the German gross 
national product will allow him to reduce taxes, provided 
that special allowances are reduced in number. 


The debate closed with a series of votes in which Dr 
Adenauer received an average majority of fifty, then after the 
coalition parties made their surprise bid for a decision on the 
constitutional issue, the third reading had to be postponed 
unti] January 12th; in the meantime the decision on this 
crucial question for Europe’s future rests with a hatidful of 
lawyers in Karlsruhe. (The background to their deliberations 
is described in the article below.) 


The Parties and the Judges 


At the root of the confused and bitter dispute that is now 
raging over the ratification of the German treaties lies a legal 
question with far-reaching implications. In it the Social 
Democrat opposition see its best opportunity of delaying 
ratification until next summer, when general elections are due. 
If it can be shown to the satisfaction of the Constitutional 
Court at Karlsruhe that the treaties involve a change in 
the Basic Law of the Federal Republic, then that change must 
be approved by a two-thirds majority in parliament. This is 
more than Dr Adenauer’s coalition can muster. 

This politico-legal issue is further complicated by the 
organisation of the Court. It can come before the lawyers 
in three different forms, according to the way questions are 
framed. Normally, the two senates of the Court sit separately, 
each dealing with questions falling within its carefully- 
defined competence. Some causes, however, are decided by 
the court sitting in full session. Hence the social Democrat 
appeal to one senate, the Government parties’ appeai to 
another, and the Federal President’s request to a full session 
—each dealing with the same issue in a different form. 

_ The Opposition framed their petition in such a way that 
it would come before the senate which they believed to 
favour them. They based it om a clause that concerns the 
compatibility of the proposed treaties with the Basic Law. 


| As this clause deals only with Acts and not Bills, the senate 


in question ruled that it must defer examination until there 
was a definite act of ratification. 


_ The Government parties likewise made their application 
in such a way as to ensure that it would come before the 
senate considered favourable to its views—the “ black” as 
distinct irom the “red” senate. They argued from a clause 
which concerns conflicts about the competence of various 
organs of the constitution, and raised questions about the 
functions of the upper house—the Bundesrat. The appli- 
‘aulon was made on behalf of the majority parties in the 
Bundestag or lower house ; if it had been made on behalf of 
the Government itself the appeal would have come before the 


full court 


iam request for an advisory opinion from the Federal 
resident, Professor Heuss, was framed to come before the 
full court. This ruled that its decision would be binding on 
'¢ two senates sitting individually. .As this threatened to 
Wreck the chances of getting from the “black” senate a 
ruling favourable to the parties, the Government 
asked for an adjournment. Discussions then followed between 
the Chancellor and the President, as a result of which the 
President has decided to withdraw his . Having 
tsked only for am advisory opinion he found i liable to 
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be presented with a binding decision of great political 
consequence, 

As a result of these events only one appeal is now pending 
—that of the coalition parties to the second or “ black” 
senate. By postponing the third reading of the Bills offered 
for ratification, Dr Adenauer was able to block the Social- 


Democrat appeal, which would have been dealt with by the 
“red” senate directly it became law. 


A deeply disturbing feature of the controversy aroused by 
these maneeuvres has been the readiness of politicians and 
public to assume that the Karlsruhe Court cannot be relied 
on for impartiality. This arises partly from the method by 
which the judges are elected. Half are elected by the 
Lower House and half by the Upper House. In the former 
a complicated system of proportional representation is used 
to ensure that all parties have a say appropriate to their voting 
strengths. In the latter, election is by two-thirds majority. 
A third of the judges are elected from a list of High Court 
judges eligible and willing to serve ; the other two-thirds are 
lay judges. All are individually elected on the proposal of 
a party. It is therefore unavoidable that each judge should 
be to some extent “ labelled ” politically “red” or “ black.” 
How far the Court can rise above this disadvantage remains 
to be seen. 


M. Pinay Becalmed 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


SoMEWHAT fo the general surprise, M. Pinay has won by 
a narrow margin, a second vote of confidence on his financial 
policy for 1953. This policy, which is outlined in the intro- 
duction to the budget, may be described as “the mixture as 
before.” M. Antoine Pinay’s essential principles—reduction 
of expenditure, no new taxes, relianceon loans—inspire the 
new projet de loi as they inspired the Pinay “ emergency 
budget ” of March 25th last. The Prime Minister is able to 
point to the defended franc (450=$1 in March, 1952, 395 
=$1 in October); to a moderately successful gold-loan ; to 
increased deposits in savings banks and subscriptions to 
Treasury bonds ; to a fall in wholesale prices (from 152 in 
February to 140.5 in October) and—less brilliant—in retail 
prices (from 148.5 to 144.9). 


Drart Frencn Bupcet ror 1953 
(000 Million Francs) 
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last year. Even:in April there was a tendency towards stagna- 
tion in certain sectors. Now, in December, there is a-serious 
slump in the automobile industry with a 50 per cent drop in 
exports on last year and the closing down of several large 
factories, including Rosengart. In the home market there is a 
general recession which is largely due to M. Pinay’s own 
" price-cutting propaganda. People are holding off in the hope 
of a further fa'l in prices. The trouble about this shrinkage 
of demand is that it injures the prosperity of the important 
‘mechanical industries without obtaining from them any sub- 
stantial price-cuts:; The automobile industry, for instance, 
-whose costs have a high fixed component of wages, overheads 
and tax, cannot—or thinks it cannot—make a big price-cut. 
The result is simply unemployment or underemployment (a 
‘frequent refction is a 40-hour week instead of a 48-hour one). 
‘Meanwhile dealers and distributors of consumers’ goods 
‘femain fairly rigid in face of a decreased demand, often pre- 
‘ferring to hold on to stocks in the hope of renewed inflation. 


_..M. Pinay’s horizon is further clouded by France’s predica- 
ment in EPU: It has exhausted its $520 million quota and 
‘must pay all subsequent debts in gold or dollars. (The deficit 
4s paid by the Exchange Equalisation Fund of which nobody, 
of course, knows the balance): The Government has, how- 
‘ever, shown no sign yet of defaulting on the 1953 military 
programme; which fact would seem to indicate that it has 
no fears about its ability to secure its dollar needs in raw 
materials—none, at least, comparable to those expressed 
earlier this.year. Doubtless the heavy increase in invisible 
exports represented by American military spending in France 
does a good: deal to redress the payments. position. But 
France cannot continue indefinitely to cut imports without 
destroying the competitive capacity of its industry. 


Abortive Fiseal Reform 


As will be seen from the table, the centre-picce of 
M. Pinay’s 1953 budget was a scheme of fiscal reform. Having 
halted inflation, the Prime Minister had-to offer the country 
a yet brighter prospect, if he wished to avoid being discarded 
in the normial manner: Fiscal reform would help to sustain 
the necessary “progress myth.” M.-Pinay’s proposals were 
designed chiefly to make the peasants pay more taxes and to 
reduce fraud among commergants, especially sales without 
invoices. The reform instituted some penetrating taxes on 
land and buildings, and, what was worse, the imposition of 
the new business-tax on agricultural co-operatives and sales- 
organisations, which had been immune from the old taxes oa 
production and turn-ovér. When, into the bargain, it was 
Suggested that peasant-distillers should no longer retain the 
privilege of distilling a large part of their alcohol tax-free, the 
agricultural interest stuck its toes in. 


The objections to the new business-tax d la valeur ajoutée 
(TVA) were more technical and mysterious. The idea was to 
institute a single tax of 20 per cent on sales-to replace the 
once-for-all production tax (1§ per cent) and the (multiple) 
transaction taxes (1.1 per cent) which grew like barnacles 
on the product as it passed through the chain of distribution. 

- Under the new system each seller, from producer to whole- 
saler, would be liable for 20 per cent of his selling price less— 
and here was the tax’s anti-fraudulent beauty—certain deduc- 
tions computed by the authorities on the basis of invoices 
supplied by the contribuable. The latter was entitled to claim 
the whole of that part of his raw-material costs which itself 
represented tax: the whole of the “ tax-component ” in his 
service-costs (gas, electricity) and half of the “ tax-com- 
ponent” in the price of non-durable finished products con- 
sumed in the business. The Government also intended to 
whittle down tax-exonerations to a very small number of 
cases (producers of bread, milk, cereals and vital exports) and 
to lighten the tax on the first 200,000 francs of profit. The 
reform, it was claimed, would cheapen the installation of 
plant, and would encourage industrial specialisation, since 
entrepreneurs would no longer have the same interest to own 


‘Investments have not been cut, as was feared, but slightly 
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their sources of supply for the sake of un-taxcd “ imemy 
deliveries,” 


M. Pinay’s reform, which was furiously contested ty 
theoreticians, was designed to redress the situation in which 
the salaried, urban, fixed-income groups bear a greater tay. 
burden than the business class or the peasants. Whether it 
would have achieved the desired effect nobody can say, Jp 
the event it was wrenched out of the budget by a moy 
determined body of politicians, many of whom were y 
Pinay’s original supporters. 

In its other features, the budget presents no novelties. 


increased: although it is not quite clear whether th 
unblocked provisional credits for 1952 figure in the budget 
for this year or next. Considerable allowance is made fq 
the building of schools ; the moderate housing effort con 
tinues ; 100,000 new houses are to be started during 1953: 
work on one Rhone and one Rhine barrage will begin and 
the modernisation of the coal-mines will continue. The 
military programme shows, for the first time, a slight reduc. 
tion in expenditure on the Indo-Chimese war, which is th 
fruit of American financial aid to the Vietnamese army. The 
European effort laid down in-the budget is a minimum on 
and may be increased. 











































Revolution in Chinese 
Villages 


THE Batchworth Press is publishing a book on Chines 
land reform based on material from the Chinese Communist 
press. The accounts of what has been happening, together 
with various exhortations and warnings, written for domestic 
consumption in the People’s Republic, give a rather different 
picture from the propaganda intended for the admiring 
foreigner. The Chinese Communists have recently been con 
cerned to point out errors which have been made in the pro- 
cess of land reform, and.their admonitions to the party cadres 
carrying on the work show that the policy has been running 
into serious difficulties: 


The scheme requires division. of the rural population into 
five classes: landlords,-rich peasants, middle peasants, poo 
peasants and farmhands. Everyone must be. formally class- 
fied in one or other of these categories. Landlords are defined 
as those who do not directly cultivate their land, but live on 
rents and interest on loans ; rich peasants, equivalent to the 
Russian kulaks, are those who cultivate, but also hire labour 
and let part of their land to tenants. The idea is to stir up 
the lower grades against the higher, confiscate all the land of 
the landlords and part of the land of: the rich peasants and 
tédistribute it to the poor peasants and farmhands ; this § 
all supposed to be done by the action of the vil'agers them- 
selves, not simply by government legislation. But it 1s appar 
ently found that the peasant response tends to be cither less 
or more than the Communists want. Sometimes it 1s not 
enough. One newspaper tells the sad story of a cadre who 
summoned a village meeting and told the peasants they were 
now free to tell of all the injustices they had suffered from 
their landlords, but nobody had anything to say ; this showed 
that the cadre had not adequately prepared for the meeting by 
preliminary incitement. On the.other hand, where th 
peasants are really roused by agitation, they tend to go 10? 
far; rich peasants are classified as landlords and middle 
peasants as rich peasants, so that many hard-working farmets 
get expropriated and production declines. It is indeed vey 
difficult for the cadres to work up the poorer peasants inte? 
fury against landlords and then pull them up short at the 
line laid down by party directives, especially as the five 
categories in practice fherge into one another and the class 
cation in many cases is bound to be quite arbitrary. A fur 7: 
effect of the policy is that peasants now strive to avoid ent) 
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Filling their lamps 


SESS” 


LLITERACY AND CREDUULITY thrive in the semi-darkness of ill- 

lit villages in backward lands. Where there is no progress 

politically nurtured unrest progresses quickest. It is more 
than a metaphor to say that the diesel engine is spreading the 
light where there has been darkness and ignorance. With the 
diesel engine comes the means of electrification for poverty- 
stricken villag<s, the ability to irrigate and grow crops in the 
desert. Foremost producers of the diesel engine are THE BRUSH 
ABOE GRouP. In 1951 over 70% of their production went to those 
parts of the earth most in need of diesel electric power. In India 
alone more than 20,000 diesel engines manufactured by the 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines.and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH O11 ENGINES! 
MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD + PETTERS LTD + J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE GO. LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTO 


with everlasting oil 
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Group have been installed in the last two years. Under the 
Group’s Tube Well scheme plans are already advanced for 
irrigation in the Ganges valley — an undertaking which 
will necessitate the construction of nearly 1,000 tube wells 
powered by srusH asoz. In conjunction with the Indian 
Government BRUSH ABOoE are conducting experiments in the 
electrification of remote villages. It is anticipated ()at these 
experiments will lead to far greater productivity which will 
eventually raise the standard of living in the under-developed 
areas of this great nation. Yet these are only isolated ¢x.:uplesot 
the immense contribution of srusH ABor to world dev «lopment. 
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ing themselves, hiring labour or lending money lest they 
be re-classified in a higher category. 

The problems of classifying the peasants have certainly 
meant hard work for the cadres and they need to forget about 
. now and then, so they compel the peasants to make pay- 
ments from their “ class-struggle benefits to the Peasants 
Associations, and from these funds they hold “ class-struggle 
dinners” with plenty of pork and wine. The non-cadres who 
do not share in these celebrations apparently regard them 
with disfavour, and the newspapers rebuke the cadres for 
abusing their position. But Communism is nothing if not a 
profitable business for cadres ; in China they do not yet enjoy 
anything like the privileges of the Soviet bureaucracy, but 
they are already well on their way. 


Pakistan Weathers the Storm 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI] 


Nine months of economic crisis have not left Pakistan 
unscathed, but there are indications that the worst may be 
over. The balance of payments forms the crux of the 
problem, and the October figures show that the downward 
curve has at last flattened out ; in fact, after a series of dis- 
astrous months, the trade balance has turned slightly in 
Pakistan’s favour. 

The gravity of the crisis, and the extent of the threat to 
the external value of. the Pakistani rupee, is clear from the 
figures. In the first quarter of the current financial year 
the balance of payments was adverse to Pakistan to the tune 
of Rs 28.33 crores. In the second quarter the figure was 
Rs 40.59 crores and it was known that the country’s No. 1 
sterling account was running down at an alarming rate. The 
Government had been far. too slow to see the danger signals 
and to take the neCessary counter action by getting exports 
moving at all costs. It was not till the end of June that it 
reduced the export duty on jute, by which time it was left 
with a carryover of at least 1,500,000 bales (and a bumper 
crop of about 7,500,000 coming into the market). It was not 
till the end of August that the duty on staple cotton was 
halved and that on desi cotton removed; it was not till 
September that the export duty on tea was abolished and by 
then the tea industry had suffered shattering losses. 


On the import side, most of the critics were in full sym- 
pathy with the Government’s desire to maintain its liberal 
policy and as far as possible to avoid the evils of import 
control. Unfortunately, this left the gates open for a flood 
of Japanese cotton manufactures which did more than any- 
thing else to upset the trade balance. When, eventually, in 
August, almost all categories of goods except machinery were 
brought under licensing control, it was a blessing in disguise 
as far as consumer goods were concerned, for most dealers 
were heavily overstocked with goods which they are cven 
now quite unable to sell because of the progressive decline 
in purchasing power in the country ; at the same time, the 
import cuts, being inevitably somewhat drastic and arbitrary, 
have already caused regrettable shortages to develop in sup- 
plies of various kinds of producer goods. The Government’s 
latest move has been the cancellation of even the truncated 
Open General Licence ; this means that all categories of 
goods now require import licences. 


The crises is not, however, a mere matter of difficulty in 
balancing payments. Import and export duties account for 
nearly 70 per cent of the total revenues of the central 
government, and the cuts in the latter combined with fewer 
imports have made it obvious that the year’s revenue will 
fall woefully short of the budget estimate. Apart from the 

“avy burden of defence expenditure, the Government has 
a huge programme of development ahead. If it has yet shown 
HO tendency to cut its coat according to its cloth it can only 
be because it can live on the resources accumulated during 
the two boom years. The various kinds of foreign aid will 
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no doubt help considerably ; even so, a period of retrench- 
ment and postponement of the less remunerative schemes 
clearly seems necessary. The price support schemes for 
cotton and jute have also cost the Government a good deal. 

Fate—or should one say Nemesis ?—chose this unhappy 
time to deliver a blow below the belt in the form of a severe 
and unforeseen shortage of foodgrains. In wheat, if not rice 
as well, the country had always been able to claim self- 
sufficiency and this was one of the most satisfactory features 
of its economy. The shock was, therefore, all the greater 
when it was realised that if famine was to be averted large 
quantities would have to be imported, forming another drain 
on foreign exchange. The prices of wheat and flour even 
in the Punjab, the so-called granary of the sub-continent, 
rose to nearly three times last year’s level. The causes of 
the shortage were partly natural, but -the inflated prices 
obtained by the cultivators in recent years for jute, cotton 
and oilseeds had a good deal to do with it. The Government 
has incurred a great deal of blame, on the whole rather 
unfairly. 


Many people, particularly in India, are asking whether 
Pakistan’s economic troubles are not all due to an over- 
valued rupee. To this Pakistanis might reasonably return 
the question: “ Afe Britain and India, who devalued in 1949, 
any better off than we are in respect of their balance of 
payments ?” But the problem is one which deserves the 
most careful examination. The important thing to remember 
is that jute and cotton account for 90 per cent of Pakistan’s 
exports ; from this it follows that the disposal of these crops 
forms the crux of the matter. In neither case is the price 
factor, at present, a real bar to sales. Prices itf the Karachi 
cotton market compare favourably with other soft currency 
cottons and even with American cotton of corresponding 
grades ; but there is a glut. of fibre in the various producing 
countries and buyers are taking their time. In any case, 
Pakistan still has plenty of export duty in hand and would 
prefer to sacrifice this rather than ‘resort to devaluation to 
attract buyers. ; 


The position m regard to jute is much the same. The 
current price is admitted to be reasonable, but the overseas 
demand can hardly, at its optimum, exceed 4,500,000 bales. 
India may take 2,500,000 (though this could easily go up to 
3,500,000 if the Pakistan Government would only remove the 
discriminatory licence fee on jute sold to India). If the 
country is bound to be left with a huge carryover at the end 
of the season, it is simply a legacy of past policy combined 
with overproduction ; it is doubtful whether devaluation 
would help very materially. In any case, from the point of 
view of the country’s foreign exchange resources, there is 
little to be gained by exporting more jute and cotton but 
earning less from the transactions. 


Arguments Against Devaluation 


Why in fact, ask the advocates of non-devaluation, should 
we gratuitously alter the terms of trade against ourselves ? 
The question is even more apposite when Pakistan’s vast pro- 
gramme of development is gonsidered. This involves very 
heavy imports, mostly to be paid for by the central or pro- 
vincial governments or by the government-sponsored Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation. Defence requirements 
are also heavy. Why in such circumstances should Pakistan 
depreciate the external value of its rupee and thus have to 
pay more for its needs ? 


On the other side there are many points to be made. For 
one thing there are the interests of the cultivators, who form 
the backbone of the country, to be considered. Devaluation 
would certainly mean that they would get better prices for 
their produce ; they would, no doubt, have to pay more for 
their bazaar purchases, for devaluation would mean an all- 
round increase in the prices of imported goods, but on balance 
they would gain. There are also various industries which 


have been hard hit by non-devaluation, for example, the . 


manufacture of surgical instruments and sports goods—semi- 
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cottage industries centred at Sialkot. The trade in hides and 
skins also depends on exports for its survival and finds it 
difficult to compete with the devalued Indian rupee. Above 
all, the Sylhet tea industry has been brought to the verge 
of ruin by its high- prices: although the tea export duty 
has now, rather tardily, been abolished, the tea companies 
find that, with the present cost of production, they are losing 
on the average five and a half annas on every pound of tea 
sold on the London market. This industry is an economic 
asset which the Pakistan Government cannot afford to destroy. 
If it is not-to be rescued by devaluation, there are various 
indirect ways in which it could be helped. 


The impartial observer will probably conclude that, on 
balance, devaluation is not immediately desirable, provided 
that the Government is constantly prepared to.apply the 
necessary measures*for the relief of those interests which 
suffer from competition with the lower valued Indian rupee. 
The next six months will be a critical test of the economic 
administration of the country. 


Peace Without Goodwill 


[FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT] 


OveER 1,500 delegates from all over the world have been 
shepherded into the unwilling folds of Vienna for the World 
Peace Congress which opened here yesterday. The organisers 
who have been busily combing every inn, hostelry and likely 
private ‘house for rooms in which to accommodate the 
individual members of the flock have generally found that 
no one wants to have anything to do. with them. The 
Congress, in fact, is so unwelcome to nearly all Viennese that 
the non-Communist newspapers are generally ignoring it 
altogether. On the other hand the capitalist transport systems 
serving Vienna have been rubbing their hands. British air 
transport companies, for example, have booked over $13,000 
worth of passages from South America alone and other 
air lines are doing equally good business. 


Among those whose names have been publicised in advance 
are -Emil Zatopek, Pastor Nieméller, three Hungarian 
Protestant bishops, and the foremost Hungarian soccer star, 
ex-Chancellor Wirth, Henri Matisse, Pablo Picasso, Yves 
Farges, Dr Kingsbury, Jean Paul Sartre, Ilya Ehrenburg and 
of course the Dean of Canterbury. Last, but he hopes not 
least, among those invited is your correspondent, who 
received an individual invitation in which he was told that 
“we would be very glad if you personally could find the 
opportunity to attend.” The invitation was dated Prague, 
November 25th. This was just before the end of the Slansky 
treason trial in which two of the defendants had already 
described at great length their alleged espionage contacts 
with the correspondent in question. It would seem clear, 
therefore, that M. Paul Chareton, at any rate, who signed 
the letter, either does not heed or does not believe the 
confessions made by Dr Clementis and Dr Loebl. 


M. Chareton wrote to your cérrespondent that 


the Congress of the Peoples for Peace will be an international 
assembly bringing together men and women of different 
countries and accustomed to different ways of life, who will 
seek to find together, in genuine discussion, reasonable 
solutions to the questions today dividing the world and, 
thereby, to contribute to diminishing present international 
tension. How can the wars now going on be stopped ? How 
can the cold war be brought to an end? How can the 
independence of nations be safeguarded and the security of 
every country guaranteed ? 

M. Chareton spoke of “ the deep concern of bodies of all 
kinds—political, trade union, religious and pacifist—to find 
answers to these questions,” but the reference to “ pacifists ” 
or even to “trade unions ” and the religious bodies is perhaps 
unfortunate. Pacifism, said the Hungarian periodical Szabad 


Ifjusag, on April 21st, “is mmperialist proeapanda. It has its 
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7 n vill 
the kulaks.” . Lenin, as quoted by Moscow redig "a 
March 25th, said that 
socialists have always condemned wars as crue! and brutal 
Our view, however, differs completely from th. os the 
bourgeois pacifists, the supporters‘and advocate: 9; pe vs 
and the anarchists.’. . .. In all periods of history, : ere tee 
been wars. which are progressive wats... These haye | 
advanced the development of mankind and have contributes 
to the destruction of particularly vicious and ; .ctionary 
systems. 
The East German President, Wilhelm Pieck, described 
Lenin’s doctrine in a broadcast speech on July roth as 


meaning that “ there are just wars which must be supported 
by the proletariat and unjust wars against which there must 
be a determined struggle.” He went-of to define 2 just war 
as one which aimed “at defending a people against attack 
from without and against attempts to enslave people or x 
liberating people from the slavery of capitalism and |iberating 
colonies’ and other dependent countries from the yoke of 
imperialism.” He then gave the war in Korea as an example 
of “a just.war of liberation” and added that the differentia. 
tion between just and unjust wars had “a certain current 
importance for us Germans. . . . We must fight with deter 
mination against the formation of mercenary troops in West 
Germany until the Adenauer Government is overthrown.” 
There is thus a quite unbridgeable gulf fixed between the 
red Lazarus reclining in a bosom that certainly is not 
Abraham’s and the pacifist and imperialist Dives suffering 
ee in the militarist hell-stoked by Wall Street and the 

atican, 


Preparation for “ Just Wars ” 


Returning, however, to the business in Vienna, it is 
perhaps interesting that M. Chareton in his letter to your 
correspondent did not once refer to the question of disarm- 
ment or even to the limitation and control of armaments 
which was a central theme in the Peace Congress held here 
ia November last year. Nor did he say a word about germ 
warfare. Itis by no means certain that the Congress will be 
as discreet, but M. Chareton’s caution is at least justified by 
what is going on behind the iron curtain where military 
education is now taught in all schools from the lowest classes 
upwards. In each of the satellite countries there is a Union 
for Co-operation with the Armed Forces which secks to 
militarise the whole working population of the country, 
regardless of sex: DOSAAF in the Soviet Union, Svazerm 
in Czechoslovakia, LPZ in Poland, the Freedom Fighters’ 
Association in. Hungary, the GMA Rumania. Women and 
girls as well as boys and men are not only taughr to use 
parachutes but also rifles. The object of the exercises, of 
course, is that they should be ready not only to defend their 
own country against an imperialist attack but also to particr 
pate in any of the wars which by definition are just wats. 


In such circumstances, it is perhaps unrealistic to invite 
—or at any rate to expect—the delegates to the Congress 0 
go home and tell their countrymen with any degree o! convic- 
tion that war is always unjust, that it is always sinfu! to arm 
and righteous to disarm or even that Generalissimo Stalin 
is just aching to throw his war-weary arms round the neck 
of ex-Generalissimo Eisenhower and pat Mr Churchi!' on the 
back, any more than it would be to suggest that Wilhelm 
Pieck is ready to embrace Konrad Adenauer. It is, 1 fact, 
clear that the Congress is a weapon in the cold war ; and it 
clearer than ever since the so-called Slansky gang was hanged 
that the Communist leaders who staged the Congress «a 
have no real part nor lot with pacifists, trade union's and 
religious leaders who have a different political outlook 
Indeed, if M. Chareton is sincere in his desire to bring the 
cold war to an end, he might start by bringing forward 4 
resolution disbanding the World Peace Council. 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 20 These facts are published to show what 
British organising skill can achieve in spite of difficulties 


It can be done 


When United States Air Force engineers undertook the ex. 
tension of an airfield in England for use by jet aircraft, a 
British firm was selected by the Air Ministry to be responsible 
for the purchase and supply of materials. The demand was 


immediate. 
First instructions were received last square yard of surfacing 
on April 7th 1952. Within was laid, 80,000 tons of 


eight days—which included the materials had been delivered, 
Easter holiday — materials started Next day the Thunderjets 
arriving at the site. flew in from Iceland. 
Exactly a month later when the The same organisation has 
co-operated with American 
engineers in a number of 
similar works, besides its other 
contributions in building and 
civil engineering works both 
for defence and industrial 
development in Britain and 
overseas, 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka, Established in 1848 





A sulphur famine is not the 


ere many threats that confront British Glenfield Control 





Much of the energy and experience of Simon- 


‘ Sse 





Carves is being devoted to building plants to 


produce sulphuric acid from pyrites. Most of 





them embody a pyrites “flash roasting” system 


which (besides many other advantages) on 


large plants enables enough power to be 
generated from waste heat recovery to run the 
pyrites-burning and acid-producing units, thus 
avoiding any demands on Britain's already 


overtaxed resources of coal and electricity. “EAM Cee <<< 


SIMON-CARVES LTD With the ever increasing demand for ocean-going 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD and coastal oil tankers to transport crude and 
HEMT SN £70 refined spirit, there is an ever increasing demand 


TURBINE GEARS LTD for valves for deck-lines, pump-rooms and cargo 
HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD —_ 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD Glenfield is able to meet this demand 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 
THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
TYRESOLES LTD 
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KILMARNOCK - SCOTLAND 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Industry and Defence 


«6C OMETIMES it is better,” said the Prime Minister, 

S announcing the defence cuts in the Housé of 
Commons last week, “to slow down the production of 
weapons which are being superseded by newer and better 
types in order to be more ahead a little later on.” A 
review of this kind becomes inevitable when a rearma- 
ment programme hastily put together to cover a period 
of three years is re-examined and stretched out over a 
longer time. The present rate of defence spending is 
probably running closer to a figure of £1,600 million 
than the £1,462 million budgeted for the current year. 
More than half the cost is taken up in paying, feeding, 
clothing, transporting and housing troops to prescribed 
standards. Economies can only come from reducing the 
numbers of men or from reducing defence production. 

The burden of défence production on industry in 
1952-53 will probably amount to £600 million. The 
separate service estimates show an allowance of £203 
million for aircraft and stores for the RAF ; £156 million 
for guns, ammunition, vehicles and signals equipment for 
the Army ; and £238 million for shipbuilding, aircraft 
and armaments for the Navy, either built under contract 
({81 million) or at Naval establishments. Clothing for 
the three services was expected to cost a further £66 
million. These figures provide a guide to the distribution 
of defence production orders between the three services ; 
these sums represent payment for actual deliveries and 
the resemblance between the total and the estimated load 
of defence production is largely coincidental. 


The new programme intends to hold defence pro- 
duction at approximately this level of £600 million 
during the coming year and longer. To do this, the 
volume of deliveries has to be reduced, and in some 
cases quite sharply. But for reductions that have already 
been made, defence production this year would have 
risen to £725 million—at end-1951 prices—and would 
have risen further next year to £850 million. And, mean- 
while, prices themselves have risen. The re-phasing of 
the defence programme by no means indicates any reduc- 
tion in the total bill when it is eventually added up. 

Since defence orders account for a significant part 
of the activity of industries critically important in the 
export trades, it is desirable to attempt some estimate 
of what the revised programme may mean in terms of 
reduced pressure on these industries and in increased 
potential on their part for export. The first point to 
emphasise is that, although big reductions have been 
made in the air programme, the production of military 
aircrait will continue to rise during the next two years. 
It is ‘atended to offset this increase by compensating 
€conomies in production for the Army and Navy. The 
Navy has an extensive shipbuilding programme in hand, 
partly for frigates and minesweepers that are urgently 
heeded, and also for cruisers and fleet carriers, the com- 
Pletion of which could easily be postponed. The Army 
oe to the estimates—is spending least among 

* titee services on defence production, and it should 


be possible to make some reduction in the rate at which 
reserves of such items as guns and ammunition are 
accumulated. This year the Ministry of Supply 
accelerated the placing of orders for clothing in order to 
relieve the depression in Lancashire, and stocks are big 
enough to provide scope for substantial economies in 
clothing purchases in the coming year. Some small cuts 
in orders for vehicles may be made, but the initial orders 
themselves were not large. Much of the Army’s supplies 
come from the Royal Ordnance Factories, where the rate 
of production, always below capacity in peacetime, can 
be easily controlled. But the tank factories present a 
special case. British tank production is concentrated on 
the Centurion. It is being built in quantity at three 
centres, one operated by Vickers, one a specially designed 
ROF tank factory at Leeds, and a third, completely new 
factory should be in production in a short time. Even 
apart from any need for economy, it is open to argument 
whether the Army today could effectively use the full 
production that these three factories could turn out, how- 
ever necessary their output may have seemed early in 
1951 when the lines were commissioned. Some British- 
built Centurions have been ordered for Nato, others have 
been bought outright by the Canadian authorities for the 
equipment of Canadian troops in Europe. If further sales 
of this kind can be made British tank-producing capacity 
can be kept fully employed ; otherwise the rate of pro- 
duction in the three major producing units will have to be 
reduced, and unfortunately this would mean a rise in 
production costs per unit. This rise in unit costs that 
follows a reduction in assembly-line output is one factor 
that tends partially to defeat attempts at economy in 


defence production. 
* 


It is presumably justifiable to slow down the rate of 
arms deliveries to the Army and Navy if only because 
the need for large reserves appears to be less pressing 
than it was a year or more ago. But the cuts in the 
aircraft orders seem to have been made with totally 
different objects in view. The military requirements of 
the RAF have altered considerably since 1950. The 
orders placed with the aircraft industry in the first flush 
of rearmament were for those few aircraft that could go 
into production. Of the fighters, Gloster Meteors, both 
the day and night versions, and de Havilland day and 
night Venom and Vampires were the only availabie 
designs ; the Canberra was the only jet bomber. In spite 
of their limitations, these aircraft were ordered in 
quantity. Once details of the high performance of the 
Russian Mig fighter were known, it was clear that there 
was no point in continuing to equip the RAF with 
fighters that were known to be inferior. The cancellation 
of outstanding orders for Meteors, Vampires and some 
Venoms is therefore no surprise to the industry. Nor is it 
surprising that orders for the Canberra should be 
reduced. No fewer than four production lines were laid 
down for this aircraft when it was the only bomber avail- 
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able. But since then, the medium-range Valiant and the 
rather longer-range delta Vulcan are in, or going into, 
production, and their appearance correspondingly 
reduces the need for such large quantities of light 
bombers. The reduction in orders for piston-engined 
trainers follows this same principle. Recruitment into 
the RAF is probably not large enough to warrant the 
numbers of elementary trainers ordered but, meanwhile, 
more jet trainers have been developed ; hence the cuts 
in piston-engined trainers are accompanied by a modifi- 
cation of the original order for Vampire fighters into one 
for two-seat Vampire jet trainers. 


Simultaneously with these cuts, other newer aircraft 
are coming into production. The Gloster and de Havil- 
land fighters are being replaced by the Vickers Swift and, 
when it comes into production, the Hawker Hunter. The 
Armstrong-Whitworth Meteor night fighter will be 
replaced by the delta-wing Gloster Javelin, and the 
English Electric Canberra will be complemented, rather 
than replaced, by the Vickers Valiant, the Avro Vulcan 
and eventually by a Handley Page bomber. Meanwhile, 
the Vickers and Boulton Paul trainers are being replaced 
by the Vampire trainer; and the Percival Pembroke 
troop transport has gone the way of other abandoned 
orders for troop carriers. The Rolls-Royce Derwent 
engine used in the Meteors, and the Ghost and Goblin 
engines in the de Havilland fighters, are replaced by the 
Rolls Royce Avon, the Bristol Olympus and the Arm- 
strong-Siddeley Sapphire (though orders for this last 
engine have had to be postponed to take into account the 
cancellation of one projected production line for 
Sapphire-engined Hunters in addition to those with Avon 
engines). For some companies, orders for new aircraft 
have replaced those that have been cancelled ; but .this 
exchange of types does not apply in every case, and even 
where it has occurred, the change from one type to 
another cannot be made without some interruption to 


production. 
~ 


Although the aircraft industry will need a further 
10,000 men in the coming year and again in 1954 for 
military work alone, there will be some idle capacity in 
the industry. Some of these extra men are needed 
because aircraft production is still rising, but some are 
needed for the sole reason that the newer aircraft take 
more man-hours to produce. In many cases, also, the 
reduction in the number of aircraft or engines ordered 
from a given company is intended to fall at the end of the 
delivery period. At this present time, the RAF is under- 
equipped ; aircraft such as the Canberra are now urgently 
needed for squadron service and every Canberra that 
comes off the new production lines at Avro, Shorts and 
Handley Page (and every Avon engine for them from the 
Napier, Bristol and Standard lines, as well as the Rolls- 
Royce factories) will be put straight into service. It is 
only towards the end of the programme period, when 
immediate RAF needs have been met, that the rate of 
deliveries is due to fall off. Aircraft production during 
the coming year will only gradually begin to fall below 
the rate originally planned ; it will continue to rise above 
the levels of the past year. 


Nevertheless, capital expansion in the aircraft industry, 
now almost complete, has been designed to provide 
capacity to meet military requirements to the full—that 
is, the original 1950-51 rearmament programme, plus 
orders for recently-developed aircraft such as the Javelin 
and Vulcan that were placed after the programme had 
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been drawn up. This investment has deliberately berg 
left untouched by the latest cuts. So, in spite of a steagy 
rise in employment, the ind will not enjoy ful 
employment unless it can find other customers. ‘Som. 
of the smaller companies with cancelled orders wil 
probably take on sub-contracting work for aircraft an 
engine sections from the main contractors—this may 
explain why Vickers-Armstrongs, which makes great ys: 
of sub-contracting, has been able to handle simultane 
ously such a heavy volume of civil and military work 
But the employment of the expanded aircraft-making 
capacity will to some extent rest on the ability of the 
leading companies to find new markets, both civil ang 
military. There is no doubt that the Western European 
countries are anxious to operate British fighters, particy. 
larly if these can be procured as off-shore purchases, 
paid for by American aid. But the American government 
does not sign orders of this kind without much 
deliberation, and there is always a risk that the 
advantage of early delivery may be lost; this delay 
might occur to the order for 250 Swifts—it was 
whittled down from s500—that is now under discus- 
sion. Whether a similar order for Canberras could 
be negotiated is still problematical; but it would 
make a considerable difference to the prospects 
of major sub-contractors to the Canberra programme, 
since some of these companies received the orders 
because they had considerable factory space and 
little immediate prospect of employment for it. The 
opportunities for civil exports have been exhaustively 
examined during the past years ; the strenuous efforts 
that the major companies building civil aircraft have 
made to give early delivery dates has embarrassed their 
American competitors, but it would be a mistake tw 
suppose that anything more than the preliminary shots 
have been fired in the Anglo-American battle for the 
civil airline markets. 
Behind the aircraft and other armament industries, 
the engineering and radio industries have built up a 
reserve of highly specialised capacity to make components 
for the major military items. These range from tank- 
turret castings, presses for turbine blades, and specialised 
forging capacity, to intricate electronic equipment far 
removed from the mass-produced radio receiver of the | 
domestic market. It is estimated that, for example, com- 
ponent and electronic production for the aircraft industry 
is employing as many men (more than 200,000) as are 
employed in the aircraft factories themselves. [he em- 
ployment of such capacity is immediately affected by 
any changes in the activity of the main government cot- 
tractors. If military or civil aircraft or tanks can be 
sold abroad, they will need such components, but 
if such markets are not found, this specialised cape 
city cannot easily be diverted to other uses. 
“ burden on the engineering industries,” imposed by the 
defence programme, represents, in fact, the bread and 
butter of certain sections of it, some of which have been 
brought into being for this sole purpose. Failing the — 
development of new and specialised export markets, the 
relief of this “ burden ” may consist very largely of the 
diversion of raw materials, some of which are still scarce, 
from military to civil production and so, perhaps, to 
port. The Prime Minister was right to appeal to industry | 
for understanding of the Government’s motives and 
policy. In fact, the changes with which some sections af 
industry concerned with defence are now confronted w! 
call for great understanding on the part of the Gover - 


ment. 
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Can Cinemas Pay? 


N the tragi-comedy of British film finance since the 
I war, the cinema exhibitor has conventionally been 
cast in the role of the rich (though not necessarily 
wicked) uncle, The film technicians’ argument that 
“Enough profits ate made on British films, but they are 
made by the wrong people ” was never formally accepted 
in Whitehall; but subsequent Government policy 
towards the industry seemed to show its influence. .The 
Eady scheme, which combined an increase in seat prices 
with a remission of Entertainments Duty, siphoned off 
direct to the producer more of the resulting increase in 
box-office receipts than would ordinarily have reached 
him through film hire. Proportionately, the extra 
revenue it gave the producers was much more important 
than the extra earnings that were to be left to the 
exhibitors. In effect, it tended somewhat to redistribute 
the total revenue of the industry, at the expense of the 
shares taken by the Customs and Excise or retained by 
the supposedly “ prosperous” exhibitor. Two weeks 
aco Mr J. Arthur Rank gave a sharp jolt to the conven- 
sonal view about cinema earnings when he disclosed 
that about 35 per cent of the profits his group showed 
under “ exhibition in the British Isles ” in 1950-51 came, 
in fact, from the sale of ice-cream in cinemas ; Mr Rank 
further declared that so far as box-office takings were 
concerned “ there was a loss for the whole organisation ” 
in that year. This week the Cinema Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion has produced for the Treasury an elaborately 
prepared version of the same argument—that the 
ostensibly rich uncle of films, in fact, stays solvent only 
by dint of peddling eatables and showing advertisements 
on the side. 


2 


The argument that the “profitable end of the 
business ” was fast becoming much less profitable is not 
new, but in the past the exhibitors have often contrived 
10 make it unconvincing. In 1950, for example, they 
argued that without certain minimum concessions in 
Entertainments Duty, many cinemas would be forced out 
of business. The concessions were granted only in part, 
but the cinemas stayed in business. The case, as over- 
stated, collapsed. 


It is only fair to admit that their arguments today are 
anything but ill-prepared ; in fact, they now display con- 
siderable sophistication. They have been made possible 
by the thriving crop of statistics that the Board of Trade 
has grown for this industry during the last three years 
Where none existed before. From the official figures, 
itis possible to see how total box-office takings are appor- 
honed between duty, exhibitor, Eady fund, film hire and 
‘a shade less clearly) between the distributor, foreign 
Producer, and British producer. The exhibitors’ 
accountants, working upon the Board of Trade figures 
and certain others collected within the industry, have 
carricc the analysis much further in a report that illus- 
tates the case for relief of duty that the exhibitors are 
how submitting to the authorities. 


* 
With considerable “ingenuity, the accountants have 


“chsiructed an outhine. profit and loss account for film 
‘xhibition in Britain as a whole for 1951-52. Their 


figures for operating costs were obtained from a “ quota 
sample” of British cinemas designed to reflect 
accurately the size distribution of all cinemas throughout 
the country. This sample covered such costs as wages, 
insurance, publicity, maintenance, rates, and power, 
among others. But it provided no useful figures for 
depreciation nor, in the case of leased halls, for rent, 
because cinemas are operated under a wide variety of 
letting and profit-sharing arrangements. Notional 
figures for both these items have, therefore, been calcu- 
lated on the basis of an estimate of the total capital value 
of cinemas in this country. Based upon prewar costs of 
cinema construction, such an estimate puts the historical 
cost of the country’s 4,600 cinemas at roughly {95 
million. Depreciation has been calculated at the rate of 
2 per cent of this figure, and rent at 8 per cent of these 
historical costs for. fixed assets. Thus constructed, the 
estimated profit and loss account is set out in the table. 
Results are given from the point of view of the owner- 
exhibitor and of the lessee-exhibitor, but the conclusion 
is, in fact, identical: the accountants argue that exhi- 
bitors’ net box-office takings throughout Britain as a 
whole, after covering all costs other than rent, amount to 
some 1.4 million less than could reasonably be charged 


AN EstimaTep “ Prorit anp Loss Account” For THE BrITisH 
CINEMA TRADE FOR THE YEAR ENDING JuNE 3O, 1952 
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1,406 -6 


Seurce > Stoy, Hayward & Co. 

for the rent of the cinemas alone. ‘The analysis has 
been carried further to secure notional results for 
each class of cinema ; broadly, these would suggest that 
enly those with more than 1,500 seats could more than 
cover a reasonable rent ; cinemas with between 250 and 
1,500 seats could not make enough to pay rent. 


How reasonable are the assumptions on which this 
argument is based ? The sample of cinemas for which 
costs wete obtained was small, if well-designed, and only 
58 per cent of those who were asked returned usable 
data ; the poorest response came from the smallest type 
of cinema and the best—almost 100 per cent—from the 
major circuits. The estimates of construction costs used 
to calculate the total historical cost of the country’s 
cinemas accord fairly well with others made in the trade 
before the war, and the total value of £95 million is 
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probably less than most people in Wardour Street would 
guess. The figure of 8 per cent of this historical value for 
rent is made up of 6 per cent, as the rent that a landlord 
might expect for any commercial building, plus 2 per 
cent for the special “ immobility ” of cinema buildings. 
It is certainly true that most cinemas could hardly be 
used economically for anything else (except perhaps 
theatrical entertainment, which in recent years has been 
supplying no buyers). One of the big circuits lately sold 
some small “tunnel-type” cinemas for use as variety 
stores of the chain type, but the larger modern 
buildings offer little scope for commercial conversion 
except at very high cost. The manifold assumptions 
upon which this estimate of cinema unprofitability is 
built naturally make it highly tentative ; the Treasury, 
for example, might be able to make surer estimates of 
operating costs. But it is hard to dismiss. 


Why, then, do few cinemas close ? Mainly because 
they live on ancillaries—Mr Rank’s ice-cream, sweets, 
soft drinks, and advertising films. The argument is not 
that cinema exhibitors, on the whole, fail to make some 
sort of profit; but that the profit derives very largely 
from these ancillary earnings. Only Mr Rank has dis- 
closed what one item of these amounts to for his 
group’s §46 cinemas—{1,151,000 profit on ice-cream 
in a single year. Guesses in the trade have often put 
these earnings at 40 per cent or more of published profits 
for many cinemas. The Board of Trade at one time 
began collecting some figures but gave it up. Whether 
or not the full extent of ancillary earnings for all cinemas 
is ever recorded anywhere, it has never been published. 


The importance of these earnings can be exaggerated. 
As has been said this week, the logical consequence of 
arguments that the profits of exhibition depend entirely 
on them might be for the cinema posters to advertise 
ice-cream, rather than feature films. But in a trade where 
duty takes 35 per cent of box-office receipts, the exhibi- 
tors may be excused for arguing: 

It is surely illogical that the solvency of the trade should 
depend on an income which is so far removed from the main 
objects which prompts the initial capital investment. 

If film exhibition per se has become chronically 
unprofitable, it must be borne in mind that its net receipts 
amount to 35 per cent less than its customers are pre- 
pared to pay for the entertainment it sells. 


* 


The exhibitors’ accountants then proceed to estimate 
what they would consider “a reasonable profit” for film 
exhibition. Asserting that the lessee-exhibitor should 
expect to make as much as a shopkeeper selling highly 
taxed goods such as cigarettes, they argue that a fair 
profit would be 10 per cent on turnover (including tax) 
—or nearly £11 million for the trade as a whole. Adding 
their calculated figure for rent, this would give a “ reason- 
able profit” of about £18.5 million for the trade from 
the point of view of an owner-exhibitor. They cite one 
of the Inland Revenue’s EPL standards—8-10 per cent 
on assets at current values—as a check. The replace- 
ment value of a cinema today might well be 24 times its 
prewar cost ; applied to their £95 million estimate for 
original cost, the EPL standard would give standard 
profits of some {£19-£23 million for exhibition as a whole. 
However their estimate of current profits is shown, it falls 
more than {12 million a year short of that—and EPL 
standards are not usually considered over generous. 


No case advanced by any part of the film industry has 


= 
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ever deployed professional Of this kind; th 
exhibitors, perhaps a little ed by such a professiogg! 
display, are not asking the Treasury to concede them 
anything like this “reasonable level of profi:.” 
requests are at present much more modest ; they yj 
probably ask for not much more than the Treasury aimed 
at leaving them in the negotiations over the Eady play 
When the scheme was amended in 1951, its effect was 
expected to be that the producers of films in Britaig 
would receive about £3.9 million more from the Ey 
levy and film hire than they did in 1950 ; but that the 
exhibitors too would retain nearly £3.6 million more. |p 
fact, with the decline in admissions, the actual effects 
have been much smaller ; although nearly £3 million has 
been secured for the producers, the exhibitors haye 
gained only about {1.7 million, nearly £2 million leg 
than was expected. The changes in Entertainment 
Duty that they are advocating for the next Budget might 
in fact, bring them an additional £3.5 million a year. 
If film exhibition, as the accountants conclude “ is fast 
relapsing into the status of a depressed industry,” who 
should be doing something about it? First, clearly, the 
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exhibitors themselves ; though the direct costs in cinemas 
may not be easy to reduce, there must be economies tv 
be gained. Second, in conjunction with them, th 
remainder of the trade. Little has been done to revise 
methods of charging film hire or of distribution sinc 
the Plant Report demonstrated that under the present 
system many of the best films cannot realise their full 
potential earnings. Third, the Government. Nobody 
is as well placed as the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
for testing the assumptions upon which this contention 
that film exhibition as such is unprofitable is based. If 
the case seems broadly fair, it would justify some moder 
tion of the Entertainments Duty, which almost certainly 
takes too much of the industry’s total revenue. But the 
implications reach further. Is official policy towards the 
filta industry to continue to consist of fiddling adjust- 
ments to the shares of receipts that arise from no 

commercial practice ? It might be. There are, aftet 
all, the renters still to be squeezed, if redistribution 
remains the chosen technique. But that cours 
inescapably sets one section of the industry agains 
another. If the object of policy is to promote 4 healthy 
British production industry, and to economise in dollars 
spent on films—and presumably at least not to penalis 
the cinema exhibitor in doing so—this is probably 0 
the only way of doing it. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland was incorporated 
Royal Charter in 1727. Retaining its 
Scottish character and traditions, its influence, 
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nds to every part of the commercial world. 
(he Head Office is in Edinburgh ; the Royal 
Bank of Scotland is a member of the Three 
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NO FINANCIAL WORRY | 


In the event of serious illness or operation many people 
preler private advice and treatment to the National Health 
Service, but are afraid of the cost. The non-profit-making 
B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive solution. For a moderate 
annual subscription, the Association pays all or a major 
part of the cost of private specialist, nursing home or 
hospita paybed treatment, leaving members free to make 
‘ieir Own arrangements, 


_B.U.P.A. has the privilege of supplying many leading 
Companies and Corporations with group schemes. Favour- 
able terms arranged with Senior Executives on receipt of 
Staff details and requirements. 

Send | 


‘card for brochure explaining how you and your 
Cependunts can become members, to : 


THE BRITISH UNITED 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


fe DEPT. Ne. 40/7 
resident ; The Viscount Nuffield, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
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THE KANGAROO ©} AND / THE Kres 


SOTH ARE PECULIAR TO ANTIPOCES 


Whether your activities entail long distance travelling or concentrated | 
investigations, wecanassist youin AUSTRALIAandNEWZEALAND } 


Our TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly: 


1. Make a SURVEY to meet 5. Arrange business 


your trade requirements. INTRODUCTIONS. 
2. Prepare a suitable 

ITINERARY. 6. Issue TRAVELLERS § 
3. Book TRANSPORT by CHEQUES aad § 

air, rail, road or sea. TRAVELLERS LET- § 
4. Secure Hotel ACCOM- TERS OF CREDIT. 

MODATION. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED | 
(incorporated in Victoria) Registered Office : 335 Collins Street, Melbourne. © 

PRINCIPAL OFFICES : , i 
HEAD OFFICE!  335/9 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 7 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND. [f 
WELLINGTON OFFICE : 328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON, | 


6376 OTHER OFFICE Bu 
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Sell to CANADAS 


There is still room on the Canadian market 
for millions of dollars’ worth of the right 
British goods. Canada’s first and oldest 
Bank will be glad to offer valuable information 
and advice on trading conditions and 


opportunities. 









Enquiries welcomed. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 

Head Office: MONTREAL 
Over 570 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 
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The 
Barelays Group of Banks 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK | 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


| 
Other Associated Companies : | 


Barclays Trust Company of Canada 





1 

i 

Barclays Overseas Development Corporation 

Limited 

Barclays Bank Executor & Trustee Company 
(Channel Islands) Limited 


| 
| 
This organisation, with correspondents 
throughout the world, is able to olfer to 


those concerned with trade or travel | 
} 
} 





abroad all the services a modern Bank 
can perform for its customers, 


Hard lines about hardware! 


A client of ours in the Hardware Trade was recently offered a contract 
from a Latin American country. “If I send the goods ona cash-against- 
documents basis,” he asked “can I expect prompt payment ?” 


We were able to quote him the latest report from our Branch in the 
country concerned. This stated that the market showed signs of being 
heavily overstocked. Goods were moving slowly and delays had been 
experienced, Furthermore a marked (though temporary) shortage of 
sterling had lately complicated the situation, and some exporters had 
found the delays so serious that they had re-shipped their goods. 


This factual information was of the utmost importance to our client 
and it is unlikely that he could have obtained it so quickly or in such 
detail from any other source. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 


As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, we 
can offer you special services—either direct or through your own bank. 
These services are set out clearly and concisely in our booklet “ The 
advantages of being here and there”. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.C.2 
BRADFORD ; IQ SUNBRIDGE ROAD MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
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Messrs. Chapman & Halli 


announce the publication of 


THE BILL 
ON LONDON 


or The Finance of Trade | 








| by Bills of Exchange 
| y 

| GILLETT BROTHERS 
| DISCOUNT CO. LTD. 
| Crown 4to 96 pages 


With 16 illustrations of Bills 
and a separate * Parcel of Bills’ in a 
pocket at the back of the book. 


From all Booksellers 
15s. nel 


Beene. range es ies 


INDUSTRIAL 
AUSTRALIA 
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“ an Easier Way f© Australian 


If you are thinking of manufacturing in Austr lia consult 
A.N.Z. Bank. Two Booklets will give you the preliminary 
information you require : “Industrial Australia’ containing 
authoritative information on industrial resources, marke 
one labour and finance, and ‘‘Company Formation ‘” {ustralia , 
\M W/ a general guide to Company Law, with note. 00 current 

NW taxation. Copies of these Booklets will glady be seat 
request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK ! (MITED 
In which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
Established 1835 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Established 1837 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone : AVEsue | 75! 
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Business Notes 


The City and the Commonwealth 


The City of London is making its contribution to the 
wider objectives of the Commonwealth Economic Conference 
by forming a new company which in the wider sphere of the 
Commonwealth will fill the role which has in the United 
Kingdom been played during recent years by organisations 
such as the Finance Corporation for Industry. The plan, 
which is still at an early stage of gestation, is to form, with the 
support of the Bank of England and in consultation with 
banking, insurance, investment trust, issuing houses, and 
other interests, a company with a moderate initial capital 
and borrowing powers, which can assist in the provision of 
finance for development projects within the Commonwealth. 
Projects especially favoured will be those that promise to 
strengthen the sterling area’s balance of payments. Apart 
from direct financial assistance the company, when it is 
formed, will provide a convenient address to which pro- 
posals can be sent ; if after sifting the projects are found 
promising they can then be sent to the appropriate institu- 
tions in the British capital market. It is also one of the aims 
of the sponsors that the company may act as a link between 
Commonwealth borrowers and lenders in overseas, and par- 
ticularly in dollar, markets. This suggests eventual possibili- 
ties of useful co-operation with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, an institution which, it ‘s 
understood, has expressed considerable interest in the 
project. So far, the organisation of this company has gone 
little further than the formation of an organising group 
headed by Sir Edward Peacock and comprising representa- 
tives of the Acceptance Houses Committee, the Issuing 
Houses Association, the Federation of British Industries, and 
other industrial and commercial interests. 


~The proposal has not been launched with flamboyant hopes 
of what it can achieve quantitatively for Commonwealth 
development in the near future. Those responsible for the 
project need no reminder that the total resources available 
for overseas development are related to savings and the 
balance of payments surplus ; such resources cannot be con- 
jured up by the mere setting up of a new institution. But 
the sponsors hope that, on the basis of what is intended to be 
a modest start and by dint of sound and businesslike manage- 
ment, the new company may come to play an important part 
in Commonwealth development. It will provide what many 
observers acknowledge to have been a missing link in the 
organisation of the City, namely an institution which can 
sift projects for Commonwealth development and help them 
by technical advice and, if need be, by direct financial 
participation. Provided that no excessive hopes are based 
upon it as an early and liberal provider of capital, this new 
company can be regarded as a valuable and worthwhile con- 


tribution to the progress of Commonwealth economic 
development. 


* Wa! * 


Improvement in Commodities 


_ tlave prices of primary materials reached the turn- 
ing point? In the first seven months of this year The 
Econcmist commodity indicator continued to drift down- 
arcs ; in October and November the indicator remained 
Virtually unchanged ; but from the beginning of this month 
it has shown signs of improvement and has now reached 
124 ‘July, 1949-June, 1950 = 100) compared with 122 in 
nud October, The rise so far recorded is not spectacular, 
_ it has one feature that may be significant: it has resulted 
Tom smal] increases in a large number of commodities, 
Whereas earlier, and temporary, improvements arose from 
‘purts in the prices of single materials or groups of materials. 


The indicators for individual groups of commodities show 
that, with the exception of metals, the prices of most 
raw materials are now rising. Wool remained practically 
unchanged in November, but is now making headway. The 
index of wool prices is now 124 against 88 at the beginning 
of April. Jute and sisal prices have recently recovered, 
though cotton remains depressed by ever-increasing estimates 
of this year’s American crop. Rubber has shown a striking 
improvement ; the index of rubber prices has risen from 
136 (July, 1949-June, 1950 = 100) in mid-October to 183 
on December roth. 
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These improvements in prices of the two main dollar- 
earning commodities have provided a cheerful backcloth to 
the final proceedings of the Commonwealth Conference. 
Their potential importance for the trend of dollar earnings 
of the sterling area is not to be minimised. If they continue 
—in other words, if the renewed recovery in American 
economic activity is sustained—they will make it the less 
easy to sell any plan for organised commodity dealings that 
may emerge from the conference. Information on that point, 
as on all others discussed at the conference, was awaited at 
the moment when this issue of The Economist was going 
to press. 


* * * 


Dealings in Japanese Bonds 


The Japanese debt settlement has left a confused wake 
behind it in the stock markets. This turbulence has been 
partly caused by the fact that no definite final date has been 
fixed for bondholders to assent to,the settlement (by present- 
ing their bonds for enfacement at the London branch of the 
Bank of Tokyo). In the three-week account that began on 
Wednesday dealers will therefore have to take account of the 
difference between the bonds that have already been enfaced 
and those that have not. There is a further source of compli- 
cation: the first interest payments under the settlement will 
become due half-way through the account, on December 
22nd. Officially the assented bonds will not go ex-dividend 
until this date, but—by arrangement with the jobbers— 
dealings in the bonds are possible on an ex-dividend basis 
before they are actually marked as such in the Official List. 
For part of the account jobbers will therefore deal in three 
distinct classes of stock ; non-assented bonds, assented bonds 
cum-dividend, and assented bonds ex the December 22 
dividend. 

By postponing a formal acceptance of the settlement some 
bondholders, especially surtax payers, may seture certain 
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tax advantages. Accumulated interest tends to be 
reflected in the price of the bonds at a net value, after allow- 
ing for tax at the standard rate. Some surtax payers, there- 
fore, do not intend to lodge a formal acceptance of the 
settlement immediately, but will allow interest to accumulate 
on their uftassented bonds ; they hope that if they sell these 
bonds later, they will then receive (in the market price they 
secure) the equivalent of their arrears of interest less 
approximately the standard rate of tax instead of taking the 
gross interest into their income which would attract a much 
higher effective rate. On the other side of this complicated 
medal, pensions fund investors, and others paying less than 
the standard rate of tax, may find it wise to delay extensive 
purchases of Japanese bonds until substantial amounts of 
interest arrears have accumulated on unassented bonds—for 
they might then, in effect, be able to buy up these interest 
arrears at a net rate. Market forces in themselves, however, 
may gradually wipe out these advantages by widening the 
premium at which the unassented bonds stand above the 
assented ones. Meanwhile, one major question mark hanging 
over the market concerns the attitude of the Japanese govern- 
ment itself: whether, at present prices, it will become an 
active buyer of its bonds. 


* * * 


Exports fall in November 


Hopes that the improvement in exports in October might 
have marked the end of the downward trend faded with the 
announcement this week of the preliminary figures for over- 
seas trade in November. The Board of Trade estimate that 
exports last month amounted to £207 million compared with 
£219 million in October and {£244 million in November, 
1951. The decline last month is the more disappointing 
because exports usually show a seasonal expansion in 
November: The only consolation to be drawn from the 
total is that since last month contained fewer working days, 


the daily rate of exports was 2 per cent higher than in 
October. 


Exports to North America showed a disappointing setback, 
from {28.6 million in October to £24.4 million last month, 
though the latest figure was still £3 million above the corre- 
sponding amount for November, 1951. 
month fell more heavily on exports to the United States than 
to Canada. Exports to the United States dropped from £14.4 
million in October to £11.8 million last month, while ship- 
ments to Canada fell from {14.2 million to £12.5 million. 


The decline in imports now seems to have spent most of 
its force. The November total of £262 million was £67 
million lower than that for November, 1951. But last 
month’s figure was only £5 million lower than that of October 
and only slightly below the monthly average for the third 
quarter of this year. Re-exports last month were {8.9 
million and total exports amounted to {216 million ; thus 
the excess of imports (cif) over total exports (fob) was {45.7 
million compared with an excess of £35.7 million in October. 


* * * 


Fiduciary Issue at Peak Level 


The expected increase of £50 million in the fiduciary 
issue was announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
December 9th. This restores the issue to the peak of £1,550 
million temporarily attained during the phase of holiday 
currency. demands last summer. During the corresponding 
week in December last year there was also an increase of 
£50 million in the fiduciary issue—an increase that was only 
cancelled in mid-January. During the past fortnight the 
note circulation has risen by £51 million (to £1,513 million), 
compared with increases of £52 million and £53 million 
during the corresponding periods of 1951 and 1950 respec- 
tively. In 1951 there was a further increase amounting to 
£22 million during the final two weeks before the Christmas 


The reduction last - 


" originally intended to be out of production by this tine. 
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peak and in 1950 an increase of £18 million. There giy 
remains a reserve of £374 million of notes in the bankin 
department, which seems likely to suffice to meet i} further 
seasonal demands. ; 

This year, however, it will be more than usually difficys 
to gauge the trend of Christmas spending from th¢ 
of the note circulation as shown in the Bank Return ~because 
of the possibility of unusual variations in the banks’ ij 
money. The latest figures available (those for the middle of 


- behaviour 


November) show that for several months past the bank; 
have been holding a much larger amount of till money thay 
in the corresponding months last year. To the extent tha 
they may have been using this reserve of notes during recen 
weeks, the apparent increase in the note circulation would 
naturally underestimate the increase in public -pending 
The reason for these larger holdings of till money—and, more 
particularly, the reason for expecting these reserves to be 
temporarily run down now—appears to be the desire of the 
Bark of England to economise by reducing its issue of new 
notes, and its consequént pressure upon the clearing banks 
to pay out old notes wherever possible. In response to these 
requests, the banks may have been refraining from returning 
some of the old notes they would otherwise have exchanged 
for new ones. At the same time there is some reason wo 
believe that their efforts to co-operate in this way have been 
to some extent hampered by an increase in the number of 
firms using note-counting machines ; these cannot operate 
with old notes. 
* een. * 

Steel Hits the Target 

Steel output this year seems likely to be in the region 
of 16,100,000 ingot tons. Last month it was the highest 


ever recorded, at an average of 345,200 tons a week ; this 
compared with 327,800 tons a week the month before and 
with 316,100 tons a week in November, 1951. The highest 
rate of production previously recorded was during the same 
month in 1950, when output was’at the rate of 336,000 tons 
a week. The average output for the first eleven months of 
this year has been 309,400 tons a week, or an annual rate of 
16,087,000 tons a year ; if the relation between November 
and December output is much the same as in 1951 and 1950 
this month’s output should be about 305,000-315,000 tons 
a week, much the same as the eleven-month average. 


This steel output was supported by a very high rate ol 
iron production. The country’s blast furnaces turned out 
206,800 tons a week, compared with 204,200 tons a week in 
October and with 196,800 tons a week in November, 1951. 
In November, 1950, the previous record steel output was 
matched by an output of only 193,000 tons of pig iron 3 
week ; at that time the usage of scrap in the steel {furnaces 
was considerably higher, fed by the continued high 
deliveries of scrap from Germany that began to dry up in 
the spring of last year. This steady rise in pig iron output 
—by nearly 900,000 tons a week—has been perhaps the most 
important achievement of the industry in 1952; six new 
blast furnaces have been blown in during the year, and twe 
others—including the largest blast furnace in Europe, at th 
John Summers works at Shotton—are being broug!it in a! 
this moment. This year has seen the achievement of the 
main output target called for in the industry’s first postwal 
development plan—a capacity of 174 million tons of ste! 
a year. The development plan did not count upon high 
imports of foreign scrap, though the industry was 0! cours 
glad to use it in 1949 and 1950 to achieve high stec! outpu! 
somewhat in advance of plan. Whatever may be said # 
argument that the devel of pig iron capacity (0 some 
extent slackened in the industry during those years, the lee 
way has largely been made up. jon henceforth from 
the schemes that make up the “ second developmen: pla 
will raise capacity towards 21 million tons of steel a <a! anc 
allow for some closing of the older works that wt 
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Turn in Coal Consumption 


Coal consumption in the ten weeks ending on December 
ist was about 2 per cent higher than in the same period of 
igs. There seems mo reason to look farther than the 
temperature Chart for the explanation of this. It certainly 
does not appear to have come from an industrial revival ; 
‘onsumption in general industry did not exceed the corre- 
Se nding 1951 figure until the last of these ten weeks, and 
to the first 48 weeks of the year it was 24 million tons 
lower. Of these industries, only the engineering and other 
metal trades show a slight increase in fuel consumption 
during the whole eleven months, along with the coke ovens 
(up by 2 million tons) and the gasworks. The electricity 
industry seems to have burned slightly less fuel to generate 
slightly more units ; railway consumption, too, is. slightly 
down. 

The effect of the turn in inland coal consumption, 
combined with the increase in exports, has been that total 
consumption so far this year is only about half a million tons 
lower than during the first 48-weeks of 1951. The country 
has now entered the period during which it runs down its 
coal stocks ; these fell by about 650,000 tons in the last three 
weeks of November, and were probably drawn upon more 
heavily last week. Though the industry has had an average 
of 17,000 more workers on colliery books during the first 49 
weeks of the year, its output per manshift has remained 
obstinately lower. The net increase in deep-mined output 
this year has been less than 14 million tons—with another 
million tons from higher opencast output. It is to be hoped 
that these production figures understate the advantage the 
industry has gained this year, owing to the transfer of men 
to training faces and to development work in the mines. If 
not, the industry would seem to have made poor use of its 
lull in 19§2. 



















































* * a 
Caution in the Building Societies 


One of the main reasons for the recent fall in the price 
of medium-sized and larger houses—those costing £3,000 
or more—has been the very cautious lending policy of the 
building societies. For some time surveyors’ valuations of 
larger houses have tended to be below the prices asked by 
vendors ; and since building societies will customarily lend 
only up to 80 per cent of their surveyors’ valuations, this has 
caused a definite softening in the market. In addition, some 
societies now adopt a sterner attitude towards mortgages 
against certain types of commercial bui!dings and “ part- 
possession ” dwelling houses (which are encumbered by sitting 
tenants statutorily protected from removal); mortgages that 
would have been merely discouraged a year ago are now 
frequently refused outright. This tightening of lending 
policy has come at a time when a few societies—most of them 
small societies in London—have increased the tax-free yie!d 
on their shares from the now customary rate of 2} per cent 
to 2; per cent. This has naturally given rise to discussion 
Whether the movement may be having some difficulty 
im Maintaining the substantial inflow of funds that has been 
such a feature of the postwar years. 


The suggestions to this effect seem to be wide of the mark. 
All reports indicate that most of the big national societies— 
and also the smaller societies, especially in the north, that 

ave a devoted local following—are still getting virtually all 
the funds they want at the 24 per cent rate. Certainly the 
efflux of surtax payers’ funds out of the movement after the 
withdrawal of the surtax concession last April has been less 
than many observers had expected. The most recent report 
»Y & major building society, that by Woolwich Equitable for 

€ year to September 30th last, showed that share and 
co capital rose by just over £6 million (to over £72 
million) compared with a rise of £6.8 million in 1950-51 ; 
oi September, some people in the movement suggest, the 
‘ey ot savings’ may have swollen rather than diminished. 
t the Woolwich Equitable also reported that its new 
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mortgage advances: last year amounted to {13.1 million, 
compared with {15.6 million in 1950-51 ; when the usual 
crop of end-year reports by other societies comes out, more 
declines of this sort may be reported. The movement is 
clearly intent upon increasing its liquidity—not so much 
because it has any exaggerated hopes about an upsurge in 
demand for the sort of business it most likes to finance, 
namely the sale of new rather than second-hand houses, but 
because it believes that this is a time when all financial insti- 
tutions would do well to ride on a shorter rein. In other 
words this is yet another field in which the past year’s slight 


increase in disinflationary pressure can be seen at its useful 
work. 


* * * 


The End of Utility 


The last of the utility schemes, that for the furniture 
industry, comes to an end on Monday. As applied to the 
furniture industry, it had two distinctive features. One was 
that nearly all the furniture produced was sold at or below 
the utility prices—the incidence of purchase tax weighed so 
heavily on any articles made outside the scheme that they 
were for practical purposes, unsaleable, and the total tax 
yield was running at no more than £4 million a year. The 
other was that, unlike the other utility schemes which had 
become with the course of time simply devices for fixing 
tax-free price limits, the utility furniture scheme maintained 
all its original rigidity, and specified in some detail the size, 
type and method of construction for each item, with generally 
unfavourable results on the inventive spirit of the industry. 
That it was tolerated so long is largely due to the industry’s 
fears of the effect on its always unstable market of any 
increase in retail selling prices. The utility scheme did at 
least ensure that purchase tax did not add to the difficulties of 
selling. The “ D” scheme that replaces it taxes a wide range 
of furniture on the margin of its wholesale price above a 
certain tax-free limit. A utility wardrobe with a wholesale 
price of £28 was previously tax-free, it will in future attract 
£1 6s. 8d. purchase tax. The non-utility wardrobe with a 
wholesale price of £36 used to carry {12 tax ; this now comes 
down to £4. A wardrobe costing up to £24 still goes tax-free. 


Customs and Excise have shown remarkable—some will 
probably call it fiendish—ingenuity in devising definitions for 
types of furniture for purposes of tax assessment. Tables are 
assessed by each square foot of surface, with a tax-free 
allowance of 13s. 4d. per square foot on the wholesale price. 
Chairs are loosely grouped into three classes according to the 
width of seat. Beds and headboards are classed as over or 
under 45 inches in width. But the assessment of “ carcase ” 
furniture, i.e., anything with open or closed storage space, is 
the masterpiece. The “ D” limit is calculated on the cubic 
capacity of that space, but on a steadily decreasing “ D ” rate. 
The first three cubic feet qualify for tax exemption at the 
rate of {£2 each, the next four feet at {1 10s., the remainder 
at 8s. each. When this sum is completed, it gives a “ D” 
limit of about £24 for a 4ft. wardrobe with a volume of 
37 cubic feet. 


By this means, Customs have avoided what most critics 
expected to be the main drawback of the scheme, the multi- 
plicity of definitions for different types of furniture. There 
has been considerable opposition to the scheme from the 
industry. Only a minority came out in favour of abolishing 
the utility system, but now that it is published, the scheme 
seems to provide the industry with few grounds for complaint 
other than the strain on its mathematical ability and even 
this has been anticipated by the thoughtful addition of a 
ready-reckoner. The industry is in the process of developing 
its new designs to be exhibited at the annual trade show 
late in the New Year. It should be ible then to assess 
the effects of the industry’s ndee-keted rita as well as its 
new tax-liabilities and also the success, if any, of the new 
voluntary performance standards that are designed to replace 
the utility specifications. 
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Foam on Troubled Waters 


At one point in its course the River Lea flows over a mill 
race where its normally placid waters have recently shown a 
startling metamorphosis into monstrous piles of foam that 
heap up on the river bank and blow across the countryside. 
This phenomenon has never been attributed officially to the 
increasing use of synthetic detergents, but the Ministry of 
Health has started talks between detergents manufacturers 
and sewage engineers to see what can be done to preven: 
future foaming. 

Foam seems to occur where the flow of water carrying 
sewage effluent becomes disturbed. Moreover, foaming may 
become progressively worse in time. Despite the great increase 
in the use of synthetic detergents, they represent less than 
a quarter of the current consumption of detergents of all 
kinds, while the consumption of soap is running at its prewar 
rate of rather more than half a million tons. The scale of 
nuisance that appears to have resulted from the use of rela- 
tively small quantities of synthetic detergents may be a fore- 
taste of what might happen if consumption continues to rise. 

In the development of detergents chemical manufacturers 
have generally leaned towards those that foam. Not all deter- 
gents make foam ; in the United States a non-foaming deter- 
gent is sold to industrial users who find the build-up of foam 
in mechanically agitated liquids a decided liability, and one 
British manufacturer had recently taken advantage of the 
present public concern to announce that its preparation gives 
“little or no lather.” But a distinction needs to be drawn 

etween the foam that rapidly disappears and the foam that 
persists. The chemical detergent itself produces a foam that 
soon breaks down, and does not therefore create a sewage 
problem. But these chemicals, although they are used 
unmodified in industry, are simply the raw material for the 
domestic detergent. In a washing powder, other compounds 
are usually added to hold in suspension the dirt released by 
the active agent. This active agent is highly efficient in 
loosening dirt from a surface; but of itself, it is 
less effective in ma%ataining this dirt in suspension. The 
chemicals that assist in holding dirt in suspension tend to 
have an unfortunate stabilising effect on the foam. Since 
some detergent manufacturers have encouraged the public 
in the view that foam is synonymous with cleanliness, persis- 
tent foam in the kitchen sink was not held to be a disadvan- 
tage. But if the chemical that causes foam were removed 
from these compounds they would in all probability lose 
some of their effectiveness. 


* * * 


Manpower Trends 


Although the textile recovery continued to attract 
workers back into the mills throughout October and early 
November, the total number of workers of all kinds 
unemployed ‘rose, partly through seasonal changes, On 
November 1oth there were 406,400 people unemployed 
(2.0 per cent of all employed), but 36,200 of these were 
temporarily stopped and only 148,400 had been out of work 
for more than eight weeks. This compared with a total 
of 397,900. a month earlier. The number of textile workers 
registered as unemployed had fallen by 11,800 since mid- 
October. - The-employment figures for the end of October 
show that during the month 16,000 workers had” returned 
to textiles. The total employed in these industries, however, 
was_still 112,000 fewer than a year before. 


_ The changes in numbers employed during October, out- 
side the textile recovery, can be accounted for almost 
entirely on seasonal grounds. The basic industries, 
particularly agriculture and transport, lost some 44,000 
people ; the sospernan we contracting trades lost 10,000 
men, and the nu in “professional financial and 
miscellaneous services” fell by 10,000, which was more 
than explained by the seasonal fall in hotel and catering 


_ difficulties that affect output in the wool textile industry 
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in all, and the labour force in the “ othe; Many. 
factures” group rose by 6,000. There has been lite 
increase in employment in the metal-using inc tries sna 
August ; and the “ metals, engineering and precision instry, 
ANALYSIS OF CIVIL: EMPLOYMENT, ENpD 1950 1952 3 
. (Thousands) 
End | End End 
Industry or Service Dec:, “| Oct., | Oct 
2950 7). 2951 | 1951 | jo 
eee nen eerie one titans inte natin eae - Sais a 
Mining and Quarrying ....°. 843. | 848 873 
(No. on Colliery Books).. | (689), = (694) 8 (719) 
Gas, Electricity and Water... | 560 > 365 369 
Transport, Communications | 1,742; 1,755 L75I |) 1999 
Agriculture and Fishing....-| - L117) | 1,142 11% 
Total in Basic Industries......| 4,062 4,110 4,074 ai 
Chemicals: €t0.. ssa ib vcecds 480 494 49) 
Metal Manufacture ........ 1} 553 
Velities oii. i Geka eae 
“eee "mo 
Engineering, Metal Goods & | 4,092 4,178 . 1,09 
Precision Instruments ... | : 2564 
Texteh 050<k ci ckeesakeet | ~ 1,032 1,022 9 910+ 
CARING 6 6 65 acs nns ce Satur 729 708 383 
Food, Drink, Tobacco. ..... 838 864 15? B61 
Other Manufactures ....... 1,531 1,565 154 1,482 
Total in Manufacturing ...... | 8,702 8,832 8,736 86% 
Building and Contracting... 1,425 1,465 14 14% 
Distributive Trades........ | 2640; 2,643 2,645 | 2648 
Professional and Financial | 
Seevices, CC. 45 seaweces 3,926 | 3,946 ) 5,960 
Public Administration :— | i 
National Government. ... | 613 | 623 627 610 
Local Government ...... 737 | 744 SL 
{| - 
Total in Civil Employment... 22,105 22,363 2,221 22,14 


i | 
~ #Cotton, 270,000; Wool, 200,000; Other Textiles, 44 


ments” group has lost more workers so far this year than 
the vehicles group has gained (mainly for the manufacture 
of aircraft). The accompanying table gives comparisoms 
ranging back to the end of 1950 ; it shows thar the growth 
of the whole metals and engineering group during 1951 hu 
not continued in the first ten months of this year. 


* * * 


Wool Textile Workers Return 
Recovery in trade has. brought back many of the physical 


Production is again being held back by shortages of about 
and of materials. Of the two, the shortage of labour is likel 
to prove the most difficult to overcome, but the Octobst 
figures published by the Wool Industry Bureau of Statistis 
show that the number of workers is gradually creeping up. tn 
October the five main sections of the industry gained 443! 
workers but the present total is probably still some 20,00 
below the peak labour force reached at the end of 195% 
During the eighteen months of slack trade that followed,’ 
nearly a quarter of the workers in these sections of tt 
industry were dismissed. 
It was much easier to dismiss these employees than t8 
now to get them back. Those who have found other employ 
ment doubt whether textiles can offer equal security. and cat 
not easily be persuaded to return, Worsted spinning, whet 
lost a far greater proportion of its workpeople than did any 0 
the other sections of the industry, is now recovering iB 
labour more rapidly. Of the 4,431 that returned to the ma 
sections of the industry in October, nearly 3,000 went ® 
worsted spinning ; and this section of the trade has now aM 
sp soe 6,000 of the 14,000 workers that it had laid 
recession in trade took longer to affect the wo 
weaving side of the industry, and its losses were mild; 
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brick and stucco of the Chadacre Agricultural Institute were painted with white lead in 1926. For a quarter of a 
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N century it was not touched. Then, last winter, the accumulated dirt was washed off before repainting — and that was 
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; “4! al] that was needed to be done: the original paint had worn thin, of course, but the film was smooth and unbroken ; ‘ 
- it formed a perfect foundation for the three coats of white lead. Although we do not pretend that 25 years between 4 it 
= paintings usually gives the most economical maintenance, this building is a very "good example WHITE 4 i 
| 3 
lee of what we mean when we say white lead paint lasts. 4 > 
i | LEAD 
aa 
5,300 ASSOCIATED j df 
~ MANUFACTURERS LIMITED LASTS 4 


22,146 : 


— SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF LEAD PIGMENTS AND LEAD PAINTS 
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There’s a future 
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| 7 HEN FIRMS in the steel industry made their post- 

\ " war development plans in 1946 they did not think 
wholly in terms of new steel works and blast furnaces. 
They co-operated in setting up organisations through- 
out the country to improve vocational training. Every- 
one in steel, from the most recent apprentice to the most 
seasoned foreman, has been encouraged to make the 
most of his career in this expanding industry. 

By making films, filmstrips and pamphlets and by 
arranging lectures and visits, the companies have 
co-operated in helping young people at schools and in 
works to understand the tech- 
niques of iron and steel making, 
and the industry’s part in 
producing the nation’s wealth. 
An exchange scheme has been | 
arranged to enable trainees to gegen td 
study European steel works. | AY ctainecrne me 

Britain’s future depends Se ‘a acek an 


. | your premises. Your local 
on the young men entering | scrap merchant will help with 
industry today. 





‘What about my 
- future ?’ 


says 
q JACK SCRAP 
~ Thesteel industr 
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| dismantling and collection. 
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A new range of ADDING 
MACHINES and SMALL OFFICE 
BOOK-KEEPING MACHINES 


made in Britain by 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD, 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 and all principal centres. 


series 


READY SHORTLY 


BY APPOINTMENT 
BUPPLIERS OF DLERCTORIE 
TO THE LATE KING GBORGE Vi 


THE 
POST OFFICE | 
LONDON DIREC TORY, 


(154th Annual Edition) (Price £5 0. 9.) 


The most comprehensive, concise and up-to-date information | 
on the Metropolis available. 


COMPLETE in a SINGLE VOLUME. 


A Sectional Street Plan on a scale of 4” to a mile, with « specially | 
enlarged CENTRAL LONDON Section on a scale of 6 toa 
mile, the whole fully indexed, accompanies each copy i" 2) 
separate case. 


Indispensable in modern business : 


{a) for checking on enquiries. (f) for efficient and economic | 
(b) for revising records and mailing planning of deliverie 
Hees. (g) for issuing tenders 
(c) for contacting those engaged in (hk) for devising well-dice<te? — 
any business or profession. and personal campoigns ™° | 
(d) as a buyers’ guide for tracing publicity. 5 
fresh sources of supply (manu- (i) for travellers pian 
facturers and wholesalers). itineraries. cats 
(e) asa sellers’ guide for manufac- (j) for the settlement of a mult oe 
turers and wholesalers for the of day-to-day queries 0! widely 
development of new markets. varying kinds. 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES LTD., 186 Strand, W. C2) 


Established 1799 ORL: | 
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October it gained some 250 workers—its first significant 
increase. Figures for combing labour are not available for 
the end of October, but by the middle of the month the 
number of workers was 350 above the mid-September level, 
which brought the number of workers regained up to about 
4o per cent of those who had been dismissed. 


This success in filling labour vacancies has had its effect 


on output of worsted goods, which shows a similar rapid 
increase. Production of tops in October reached 24.82 million 
ib and the rate of consumption of wool in topmaking was the 
highest since May, 1951, and 44 per cent above the rate for 
October last year. Total deliveries of worsted yarn amounted 
to 19.75 million Ib and the rate of delivery was the highest 
since May, 1951. But the woollen side of the industry has 
a less satisfactory story to tell. Woollen spinning and 
weaving together lost about 9,000 workers during the 18 
months’ depression, Since the trough of employment in 
the middle of this year they have been able to regain less than 
2.000 workers. The rate of consumption of wool in wool 
spinning and felting was 19 per cent higher than a year ago, 
and the rate of deliveries of blankets was 36 per cent above 
that of October, 1951—in fact the highest since the war. 


* * * 


Autumn in the Shops 


For anyone involved in the buying and selling of con- 
sumer goods, October is the bell-wether of the six winter 
n»onths and the rate of sales during those four weeks can 
usually be relied upon to set the pace for the rest of the 
period. This year, everything has been in the retailers’ 
favour just as in the previous autumn everything seemed to go 
against them, The weather was unseasonably cold, average 
selling prices—and not only those of distress lines—were 
lower than they had been for some time and public confidence 
in their stability was returning. The average weekly level 
of sales of goods other than food (1950=100) rose from 
106 to 111 between September and October. Sales were 
6 points higher than in the previous October and—perhaps 


| WHOLESALE TEXTILES 
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a better comparison—one point higher than in October, 
1950, when neither the level of retail prices nor the volume 
of retail sales had been bewitched by the Korean buying 
panic and its painful aftermath. 


_ For the large retailers, sales were 6 per cent higher than 
in October of the previous year. Department stores reported 
increases of 6 per cent, multiple stores an increase of 8 per 
cent, and the co-operatives a decline of 1 per cent. But 
in saics Of food, the co-operatives continue to expand their 
business, and their sales in October were 1 § per cent higher 
than they were twelve months before compared with a 
12 per cent rise for the multiples and 5 per cent for the 
department stores. , The food trade is not, however, 
influenced by the same factors that affect the trade in non- 
food merchandise. 

Sales by the wholesale textile houses to the retailers rose 
in sympathy with the improvement in retail sales. _Home 
Sales (1947= 100) went up from 154 in September to 173 
in October, 18 points higher than they were 12 months ago. 
The trade is satisfied that this is a “normal” seasonal 


78i 
increase ; but the figures for stocks, both wholesale and retail, 
show how greatly wholesalers and retailers still feel the 
need for reassurance. Stocks of wholesale textiles were down 
in October to a figure of 137, nearly 42 per cent lower than 
in the corresponding month of last year. In October, 1950, 
stocks stood at 152, and there is reason to believe that in 


cig of the fall in prices the volume of stocks held today 
is low. 


Retail stocks present the same picture. Those of non-food 
goods as a group are 14 per cent lower than the year before, 
and stocks in the clothing categories show falls of between 20 
and 30 per cent. It looks remarkably as if the process of 
running down stocks had been allowed to go on for too 
long, but while retailers remain abnormally sensitive to every 
slight movement in commodity prices (especially wool prices, 
where a recent slight decline revived memories of the price 
collapse of the summer andthe stock losses that followed) 
they are going to keep stocks to the minimum even though 
there is increasing evidence in the textile manufacturing 
districts that immediate, or even early, delivery of orders 
can no longer be given. 


* * * 


Cotton and Meteors 


The future of the three-cornered deal between the 
Brazilian government, the Gloster aircraft company and the 
Raw Cotton Commission rests for the moment with 
Brazil. The commission has had an opportunity to 
look at the Brazilian stocks, and there is no doubt that there 
is enough cotton of the type that could be sold in Lancashire 
to make the proposed swap of 70 Meteors for 15,000 tons 
of cotton a practical possibility. There is, however, a gocd 
deal of inferior cotton also in stock, and the commission 
wants to be assured that the bales shipped to Liverpool will 
be made up of cotton in the grades that it requires. This 
could consist of a good proportion of the cotton that the 
commission sells as types 5 and 6, with some classified as of 
lower grade. But Brazil is not anxious to sell better 
quality cotton and to be left with a mixed bag that will 
be difficult to sell at any price, and is certainly unsaleable 
at ruling Brazilian prices which are double those on 
the world markets. If Brazil agrees to let the Raw 
Cotton Commission pick the stocks that it wants, then the 
deal may still be possible. But if it insists on making up 
the shipments itself, then the commission will buy its 
cotton elsewhere, and because the time for doing this is 
limited, the commission has recently presented the Brazilian 
government with an ultimatum, to give the assurance required 
by a certain date. If this is not done, the commission will 
drop the negotiations altogether and make other arrange- 
ments for its cotton, The presént impasse is a matter of 
some concern to Gloster, for the balance of RAF orders for 
Meteors has been cancelled, and unless export orders such 
as this can be negotiated the production line for Meteors 
will be dismantled. 


* * x 


Dearer Persian Lambskins 


At the Persian lambskins auctions held in London this 
week prices were mostly 5 per cent to 10 per cent up on those 
realised at the previous sales in October. The sale consisted 
of about 250,000 South-West African skins and a slightly 
larger quantity of skins of Russian origin. On the opening 
day African skins sold at some 74 per cent above the October 
level, but on the following day values for certain grades 
suitable for the European market tended to be slightly easier, 
The Russian skins were sold early on the second day and 
realised up to 10 per cent more than in October. American 
buying was small throughout the sale, reflecting the recent 
quietness in trade in that country. Nevertheless, competition 
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was brisk although it eased towards the end as Germany and 
Sweden, who were the principal buyers of African skins, 
appeared to have fulfilled a large part of their requirements 
at the opening auction. Sweden has recently lifted the 
restrictions en the import of furs bought for sterling and 
this move no doubt stimulated Swedish interest in the 
auction. Continental countries were the principal buyers of 
Russian skins and Canada also bought heavily. 


With the close of this sale more than half of this season’s 
crop of African Per:ian lamb—estimated at 2} million skins 
—has been sold. The new season’s lambs reach this 
country in time for the September auctions and large 
quantities are offered im September and October. Output 
of African Persian lambs has increased sharply since the war 
and now accounts for more than half the world total. 


* * * 


Life Assurance Business 


The Standard Life Assurance Company, whose accounting 
year (unlike that of nearly all the other life offices) ends on 
November 15th, has announced record new life assurance 
business for 1951-§2. Net mew sums assured amounted to 
£34.0 million, an increase of 173 per cent on the previous 
record of £28.9 million set up im the previous year. The 
Standard Life is one of the leading offices in staff life assur- 
ance and pension schemes ; {14,288,000 of last year’s new 
sums assured took the form of group life assurances, com- 
pared with {12,454,000 im the previous year. Deferred 
anmuities issued last year under group pensions contracts 
(figures for which are not yet available) almost certamly 
exceeded the 1951 record total of £6.3 million per annum by 
a considerable margin. The Standard Life is also one of the 
half-dozen United Kingdom offices that transacts a substantial 
volume of new ordinary life assurance business overseas. Its 
proportion of overseas to total new business has been rising. 
In 1950 (the last year for which figures are available) the 
proportion was 24 per cent; im 19§r and m the year just 
ended there was probably a further increase. When the 1952 
figures for most of the remaining life offices are published 
in the first few days of January it will probably be found that 
the year’s new business of some at least was less buoyant 
than that of the Standard Life > there are indications that 
although new life assurance and deferred annuity business 
under staff schemes has continued to expand strongly, new 
individual life assurance policies were less easy to sefl in 
the United Kingdom during 1952 than in previous years. 


* * « 


Release of French Sterling 


A development that may be fraught with considerable 
symbolical significance for the sterling exchange market was 
announced last weck when the Bank of England informed 
the market, through the Foreign Exchange Committee, that 
approval would be given to applications (up te an agreed 
limit) for the release of French-owned blocked sterling. 
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blocked sterling im French OWNETship— 


that is, both the proceeds of capital transactions tha 
already taken place and the proceeds of any {, 


Henceforth any 


. ; ; ‘Ure sal 
sterling securities by French residents—will be cligible eal | 
ject to permission from the Bank of England in cach ca. 
for transfer imto a French account. After transfer, such 


sums will become available for normal comme:cja| trans 
actions. There have been certain special occasions jp the 
past when, through the discretionary administraiiy¢ action of 
the Bank of England, blocked sterling has been transferred 
into a non-resident account available for curren: payments 
More recently, too, the Bank of England has given peri. 
sion to some security operations that have caused “ switch” 
sterling to be transferred to the account of a residen: jg 
the sterling area (who, of course, can use it as he likes) 
But this concession to the French is the first general ruling 
provision that has been made for conversion of blocked 
sterling into non-resident sterling accounts available for cy. 
rent payments. It is true that the congenital distrus of 
Frenchmen for their own franc means that the consequent 
strain upon the British economy is unlikely to be large. Ther 
may be some sales of French-held sterling securities already 
notified to the French authorised banks ; but the greater par 
of the privately held French sterling securitics is in th 
name of trustees—in bearer form or otherwise hidden from 
the French authorities. These are unlikely to be flushed 
from their hide-outs by the promise that the resultant sterling 
can be used by those who have French import licences » 
buy British goods. 


The Bank of England’s action is mainly intended a; 
neighbourly gesture. France is now as short of sterling as it 
is of other currencies ; it has exhausted its EPU quota and 
any commercial sterling it cam acquire will save it from 
paying gold to the Union. But it is doubtful if Britain’ 
neighbourly feelings would have been translated into this 


action if the Exchange Control authorities had not felt it. 


desirable, on other grounds, to make such small steps as they 
can im the direction of greater freedom, and towards the 
ultimate creation of a single and homogeneous type of 
external sterling. 


Zinc and Exchange Control 


Banks and metal exchange firms have been notified this 
week of the exchange control arrangements that will come 
into force when free dealings in zinc are resumed at te 
beginning of January. These follow the pattern of the arrange- 
ments already in force for free dealings im tin and lead. 
Participants, who must be members of the London Meta 
Exchange, will be allowed to make purchases of zinc in any 
part of the world, and will be provided by the import licensing 
branch of the Board of Trade with the necessary authorisation 
to import that zinc inte the United Kingdom. They will als 
be entitled to hold stocks of zime im amy part of the world 
for their own account, or for account of another participant, 
but not for the account of any other resident of the scheduled 
territories. The usual foreign 


into or out of their “metals scheme account (zinc).” Al 
payments and receipts directly connected with purchases 
sales, storage and movements of zinc, will have to be 
centralised in these parti accounts: which wil! be opea 
to inspection by the Exchange Control at the Bank of lingland, 
and the participants themselves will be required ‘© 
separate confidential 
ing their transactions im detail. It is understood tht 





exchange control formalities 
will have to be observed and the necessary forms filled, but 
these will not hamper the freedom of dealings or the freedom” 
with which participants will be allowed to make payment” 


returns to the Bank of England 
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Reminder by the 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 





Don't forget you can now have 


as much Nutty Slack coal as you like 


off the ration 





20/- a ton (1/- a cwt.) cheaper than ordinary house coal 


ou can now buy as much Nutty Slack as you like | For open or closed fires 

’s off the ration. Nutty Slack is much smaller coal | It is good fuel to use in an open fire or an openable 
: han you are used to, but it burns brightly and warmly | heating stove, mixed with your ordinary house coal. 
f you mix it sensibly with your ordinary house coal. | Itis perfect for banking up your fire at night or when you 


s are going out. It is particularly useful in, 
oat bo Nee NOT AVAILABLE a modern continuous burning grate. 
‘utty Slack is just what it is called— IN SOME AREAS 


Nutty Slack will not be 
available in Scotland, 


lack with nuts in it ranging in size up Order as much as you like 


0 lumps about as big as tw ch boxes South Wales, Cumberland, You can buy it from your own or any 
ee e 5 risers rm . Durham and Northumber- y Yy y 
but together. Your coal merchant will land, but in these areas other coal merchant and you can have as 
; ; : other off-the-ration coal : ‘ ; 

iow you Nutty Slack and tell you how may be available. much as you like all through this winter. 





fo make the best use of it. But don’t wait till all your ordinary coal 






| It is just as expensive to mine and to carry on the | allowance is finished before you buy Nutty Slack. 
ailways as ordinary house coal. But it is offered at | Order your Nutty Slack this week in time for Christmas. 
U/- a ton cheaper than ordinary (Group’4) house coal | Use it with your ordinary house coal and make sure 
because it is not as clean and is smialler. you get through the winter in comfort. 


A large-scale enquiry carried out this 
year for the Coal Utilisation Council 
shows that :— 







1. 98 out of every 100 families in Great 
Britain have a coal fire of some sort in 
their main living room. 


utty Slack 


ill help to keep the home fires burning 


2. 84 out of every 100 families have no 
other way of heating that room. 


3. 44 out of every 100 families say they 
need more coal than they are allowed. 


Nutty Slack will help 


owever cold and long the winter 
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BARBER TEXTILE 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 








Year ended 31st July 1952. 


Consolidated Accounts show :— 









Issued Capital— £ 

£1 Preference Shares 5% sisi os 55,000 
4/- Ordinary Shares ee a Ne 892,596 
Premium on Shares oe ; ee 101,223 
Reserves and Undistributed Profit nok 915,325 









Surplus (including Net Current Assets 
£1,083,823 and Government Securities —————— 
£273,387) ‘a na ce ... £1,964,144 








































Is y your li Coe 


you may be insured against | There is a way of knowing thy 
| fire but no imsurance can re- | your vital docume: a 
place the vital contents of your | guarded. Pre 
records. For many businesses, 
fire can mean overnight ruin. 







£1,834 
the n 
mere 


in danger? 


(S$ are safe 


Record Protection Cabinets Ne 











— = : Se are made by Chubb to give fig 0 
Could this be you? Arriving | protection to all kinds of bus. Cont 
Profits ics en ‘ine ‘a wee: 130 at work one morning, to find | 1... systems. Rigorous tes a 
sees 369,429 only rubble and warm ashes. a ests 1 
Taxation a 369,42 'To find accounts, receipts, prove their resistance in actu 7 
Ce aaa records reduced to charred in- | fire conditions. 

Profits (net) ise uss aes £322,701 decipherable fragments. Years Unless your records are y smail 
——_— of hard work perished. Anxious | safe as this, send for further £4 
a5? years of recovery ahead. details of Chub! fire-resisting + 
Dividends (net) ose cae oe jx nS There is no certain means of | equipment for your particular « ! 
Paid on Ordinary (subject to annie Tax) 133% preventing fire. | needs, Guin 
Increase in Revenue Reserves and rs ae 
Undistributed Profits ... ees ... £246,823 CHUBB & SONS LOCK & SAFE CO. LTD. 40-42 OXFORD ST. LONDON W.1 (479 The 
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Most products belong to the mine dome ‘ 
SX 0 

: No? Then what kind of people are you after? The then 
mass market, these days mass market covers all classes and all income groups. BS 

But the vast majority are plain working class, a 

surely? ben 

adva 

Exactly. And, believe you me, some of them are making bute 

pretty good money and in any number oF uses there this 

sion 





DAILY MIRROR 


TSE RAO BESS DAIL I: REF 





are two or more wage earners in the family. Usually 


art 
they have little or no fares to pay. They have canteen e 
lunches and many of them live in subsidise! houses Sa 
It’s no wonder they’re the people with the money (0 acce 


spend, 
How do you get at them? Anse 
Well, I’m doing it through the Daily Mirror. Os 


The Mirror, eh? It’s hardly my favouriic pape Tr 
I don’t read it. 


I don't read it myself. But over four million, fow \ 
hundred thousand people do. If you can «fjord , 
ignore them, I can’t. 


What about cost of space? 


On a square inch per thousand basis it’s the (owes! of Oy 
all national dailies. 

















Are you certain? o 


Quite certain. I was doubtful myself at firs but my YP 
advertising agent soon put me right. bre 
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Company Notes 


uinness.—A slight increase in 


,puon in the year to September 


their 


> coupled with higher prices, has pro- 
ont gi iarkably comsistent array of trad- 
from the breweries. 
ex-eption these that have recently 
accounts 


Almost 


have shown 


, gross trading profits but, thanks 
‘ax bill, little change in net profits. 
em have, therefore, been content 
naintain their ordinary dividends. 
of three “ national” breweries— 
Bass, and now Guinness—have 


to this pattern. 


In the year to 


{0th the net profits of the Arthur 
oup increased only slightly, from 


to £1,886,381. 


to 


ery 


al 30s 
only 


ls (per cent)... 


The increase in 
ofits of the parent company—by a 
£1,798,569—was 


even 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1951 1952 


t £ 
4,962,511 5,082,292 
347,017 361,939 
2,820,480 2,921,784 
1,795,014 1,798,569 
1,102,500 1,115,625 
28a 176 
400,000 400,000 
33,709 --16,992 


Gd.zd yields {.5 12s per cent, 
a) On ordinary capital of 


ordinary capital of £12,500,000. 


tS gross 


profits 


rose. from 


to £5,082,292, but its provision 


m had to be 


to £2,921,784. 


increased from 


This disappoint- 


1as meant that the directors of 
n company with directors of Bass, 
een able to restore the cut that 

year ago im equity payments. 
nd of 17 per cent that they have 


mended is 


the nearest 
t, once account has been taken of 


round 


onus issue of shares, to last year’s 


‘ 


28 per cent; two years ago a 


32 per cent was paid on the old 


* 


Brewery Profits.—The trading results of 
sx of Guinness’s smaller competitors—all of 


them results for the traditional brewing year 


to September 30th—-are summarised in the 


accompany 


crease in 
second ve 
advances 
buted to 


sion in sales. 


. particular! 


the “local ” 


) interest. 
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ing table. 


énds — 


Cf eee wee eee ee eae 


tee eee wesseteod 


dends (per cent) ... 


ample for the whole i 
“ar to September 30th sales 


10 They make up a very 
uniform pattern. All of them report some in- 
gross trading profits, mostly for the 
ir in succession. 
in earnings could largely be attri- 
an increase in the price of beer, but 
this year they mainly reflect a genuine expan- 
This mecrease in sales has been 
y marked in bottled beers, in which 
brewers are taking a greater 
In this respect, the fully documented 
accounts of Joshua Tetley cam serve as a 


A year ago the 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1950 1951 
£ £ - 
1,302,809 1,441,796 
492,279 566.708 
17 17 
620,940 672,701 
241,219 274.274 
20 20 
523,668 599.675 
180,153 199,580 
17} 20 
572,792 587,951 
214,189 238,720 
20 20 
912,019 959,888 
249,440 209,233 
24 22 
735,665 766,519 
192,924 193,630 
. 16} 16} 
. In the 
by the Tetley 


“' cask and bottled beers increased 
‘clume and value, so that the com- 


* materials . 


pany received {6,284,857 from its sales, 
compared with {5,840,319 in 1950-51; this 
increase in turnover more than offset the 


‘continuing increase in costs. 


The brewers’ doubts about the future are 

t very clearly by the directors of Brickwood. 

ey remind shareholders that . “ With 
the exception of malt, there would appear to 
be little reason to suppose that brewing 
. will become cheaper. The 
mounting evidence indeed points the other 
way..- The effects of these constant price 
changes cannot.be foreseen, nor can the level 
of trade for the year to September 30, 1953, 
be forecast.” These doubts, coupled with the 
fact that taxation has absorbed much of the 
increase in gross profits, explain why the 
majority of the brewers have pursued a 
conservative dividend policy. Thus four of 
the six breweries shown in the table are 
recommending the same payments as a year 
ago, while a fall in net profits has forced 
the directors of H. and G. Simonds to cut 
the ordinary dividend from 24 to 22 per cent. 
The directors of Brickwood—one of the very 
few breweries to raise its ordinary dividends 
this year—are careful to explain that the 
increase in dividend should be regarded “ not 
as an earnest of things to come, but rather 
as a recognition of a satisfactory result 
in the particular year under review.” 

. 


Joshua Hoyle.—The recent accounts of 
Lancashire cotton spinners—like those of the 
breweries—have also had a consistent story 
to tell. But their story has been a much 
gloomier one—of smaller sales, smaller 
profits and smaller dividends. The accounts 
of Joshua Hoyle for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th prove to be no exception. In that 
year the group’s gross trading profits and its 
net profits were both halved—trading profits 
from £2,245,098 to £1,031,245 and net 
profits from £863,541 to £417,852—afid the 
ordinary dividend was cut from 20 to 15 per 
cent. Thanks presumably to the accumula- 
tion of unsold goods on the shelves, the book 
value of stocks has risen from £4,318,536 to 
£4,686,187 ; this increase in stocks has been 
accompanied by its usual corollary, a decline 
in the group’s cash balances (from £563,284 


Years to Sept.-30, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1951 1952 
£ £ 

Trading profit .......... eee 2,245,098 1,031,245 
WEE CONE sob oko diane bp bac ban 2,317,731 1,220,853 
Depreciation .......50.<seeee ‘ 215,381 155,458 
PMO ons as wicks eee kh beens 1,166,506 459,188 
GDP 55 eo, vue ctakeeikiee 863,541 417 852 
Ordinary dividends ........... . 206,112 154,584 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 20 15 
Retained by subsidiaries ........ 139,823 84,412 
General reserve ........ ss esasss 200,000 350,000 
Stock contingency reserve ...... 250,000 -- 

Added to carry forward......... 137,606 15,211 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 1,433,176 1,529,810 
Net current assets ............, 5,005,459 4,738,478 
TIO, picvsiiiecckcekasncvecadce 4,318,536 4,686,187 
CS oss elk Sco Sartw os baat 565,284 370,039 
TONNER SS 5. eghee ibn vateas 5,295,081 3,558,350 
Ordinary capital .............4. 1,962,967. 1,962,967 


2s. ordinary stock at 3s. 44d. yields {8 18s. per cent. 


to £370,039). It is fair to say, however, that 
—despite a year of very difficult trading con- 
ditions—the group’s financial resources have 
not been strained as severely as those of many 
of their competitors in the cotton trade. 

The directors have submitted for share- 
holders’ approval a scheme to reorganise the 
trading and manufacturing structure of the 
group. The directors believe that this re- 
organisation would give rise to certain 
administrative and technical economies. 
Perhaps a more pressing motive, however, is 
that it would have considerable tax advan- 
tages ; in view of the reduction in profits that 
took place in the year to September 30th, the 
reorganisation will result in a substantial re- 
duction in the group’s liability for income tax, 
so long as it is carried out in the current 
fiscal year. 


~ (s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. 


785 
SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


eo a 


ea 


Price, | Price,| Net Gross 

oe te | Dec. | Dec.'| Yield, | Viel, 
PR | 3, | 10, | Dec. 10, | Dec. 10, 

Stocks | 1962 | 1952} 1952 j 1982 
ee : : Te s. ays a 
War Bonds ais "51-53 99%. 100 | ont 1}210 7 
War Bonds 25% "52-54, 99% 99% 2 8 1/227 6! 
Exchequer 25°, 1955 98% 984| 112 7 ;217 5 
Ser. Funding 13% °53 994; 9A'114 Gi2I2n 
Ser. Funding 13% °54.) 984 9831117 9 215 3 
Ser. Funding 3°, '55..| 1004; 100H' 1 9 81218 9 
War Bonds 2}% °54-56 988 99 |1 9 8/215 81 
Funding 23%, °52-57 993 | 100 1 8611) 2 15. 0 
Nat. Def. 3%, "54-58 101; |100jxd' 1 10 6} 2 18 6/7 
W ar Lean 3%, 55-59.; 1004 100} | 111 6/3 6 & 
Savings 3% °55-65...| 93 | 9282 5 6/316 4: 
Funding 24% °56-61..) 934) 93) 2 4 813 912! 
Funding 3% °59-69...| 87 87 211 6:4 2 Wi 
Funding 3°, 66-68...) 89) 8B 29 9'41 4! 
ne 27 9\ 4 6 We 
Funding 4% '60-90...) 98% 984 23614 23 38 
Savings 3% °60-70...) 86} 6 211 11/4 311 
Savings 23% '64-67..| 85 8441211 9.318 1 
Victory 4% °20-76...| 1014! 101A) 2 1 2;4 6 Os 
Savings 5% 65-75...) 844 $35 | 210 11;4 3 5! 
Consols 4%, (aft. 1957); 89 88} 2 710) 4 ili lif 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961); 79 3 §}269;4 9 Sf 
Treas, 24% (aft. 1975), 58H! 58312 5 114 6 2f 
Treas. 5%, (aft. 1966) 68 683 (26 1:4 8 2 
Treas. 3§°%, °77-80. 88h" 87°12 8104 4 12¢ 
Redemption 3%, "86-9; 78% 78 |2 8 0'4 2 4! 
WarLoan3}®, aft 1952) 784 T7#'2 7 2) 4 $ lif 
Consols 24% ........, 60° | 59h*2 4 1/4 3 10f 
Br. Elec, 3% '68-73..., 844 | 843/211 814 3 93 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...| 83%: 834 210 314 2. 9! 
Br. Elec. 4}% "74-79. .} 100 | 00 sca sis 
Br. Elec. 33% °76-79..1 894] 8894/2 8 0!'4 4 OF 
Br. Trans. 3% ‘78-88.| 773%; 774% 210 9/4 4 5i 
Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.} 84} 45°28 8:4 > Yi 
4 oe Bd + 6e 
Br. Trans. 4% °%2-77.| 95% 9684 ora ole soe 
Br. Gas 3% "90-95...:) TT7# 77412 9.0;);4 3 41 
Br. Gas 34% 69-71... 924) 924;2 71114 3 82 
Br. I. & S. 34% "79-81 898 $45 '2 86 0:4 4 8! 


{e) To earliest date. (1) To latest date. 


* Ex dividend. 


(f) Flat yield. 


Price, | Price Yield 














Last Two . 
Dividends Omtinary | Dec. 3, Dec. 10, Dec. 10, 
Tah thi ich 1952 1952 1952 
(a) (b) (c} 
‘ve % | i yh & 
40 b| 2 ajAnglo-Am. 10/-.|. 6 .. SPs I-23 
25 b 5 aliAnglo-Iran {1..| 5§ | S$ |} 51 7 
12$b} ThalAssoc. Elec. {1.| 75/- | 75/- |} 5 6 8 
20 4 TeajAssoc. P.Cem.{1,103/9 |103/1h | 5 6 & 
10 a} 33 b)Bass {1 ...... 1132/6 |130/- | 612 4 
we 5 aiBoots 5/-..... | 20/3 | 20/3 | 418 9 
845 3 a|\Brad. Dyers fl. 23/6 | 22/9 10 2 2 
44a} 6§d Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/- | 23/6 | 413.7 
“ | 174 |Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 31/3 | 31/3 | 8 6 4g 
| | 
12 6b} «66 @ Br. Oxygen{1..| 48/9 | 48/1) | 5 16 4d 
3 a| 5 biCan. Pac. $25..! $59 $60} | 411 ll 
7h 5 aiCoats f1....... | 46/3*° |} 4/9 15 9 
6jd 5 aiCourtaulds {1. | 39/- 36/6 | 5 16 lh 
15 ¢ 2ha\Cunard Seti: | 34/6 4/6 | 813i 
15 b 74a) Distillers 4/- ...| 17/- 16/9 | 5. 7 6 
lThe|. 17,c\Dunilop {1..... 45/1} | 45/--| 715 7 
W2heci 15 Ford f1....... | 50/74 | 50/7} | 5 18 6 
iqal to UlGen. Elect. £1..| 43/9 | 42/6 |S 4 0p 
Wo 5 alGuest Keen {1.) 52/9 | 50/- (6 0 @ 
7 a 10 #iGuinness 10/-... 33/- w/e* | 5 11 6 
5}d} t4a) Hawker Sid. {1., 38/9 37/9 |5 6 0 
13 ci 5 ajlmp. Chem. {1.| 44/6 | 44/- | 5 18 2 
1a) 13}alImp. Tobacco {1 58/3 | 56/9 | 7 1 Oe 
$2.6c) $2.6cjInt. Nick. np...) $778 | $77. | 6 0 7 
i | l7pc\ burg Con. £1.) 48/9 47/6 | 7 T 4 
40 6| 5 alLancs Cotton{l\ 40 | 40/- | 710-0 
10 b ThaiLon. Brick £1...) 62/6 62/6 | 512 0 
65 6} 15 aiMarks&Sp.A5/-| 46/6 | 46/6 §4 & 0a 
15§5|.  6§a\Monsanto 5/-...) 23/6 | 23/6 | 415 9 
1095] 6 alP. & O. Def. £1.) 50/6 50/46 |6 12 0 
17}o 7gaiP. Johnson 10/4; 35/- | 4/- | 7 7 1 
785 citl0O <\Prudentil. ‘A’ fl) 33 | 3) 15135 8 
50 aj 175 #\Rhokanafl....| 18} | 19 (11 16 10 
10 6 5 a Rolls Royce £1.) 59/4) | 58/9 | 5 2 2 
15 a} TiC O)Shell” Stk. £1.' 77/6 76/10} 5 19 Of 
13a} 8h b/ Tube Invest. £1) 60/- 60/- | 5 @ 
15 b| «66 a Tur. Newall {1.; 95/7) | 96/3 | 4 3 1 
836 § a\Unilever £1....| 46/3" | 46/3 | 5136 9 
10 c} 12$c/Union Castle £1) 21/6 | 21/6 526 3h 
5b 5 a\Union Disc. f1.) 41/- 41/- } 417 7 
4636 4}$a/Utd. Molass’ 10/-| 29/9 29/9 |613 4 
30 db} ThaU.SuaBetong{]) 41/3.) 41/10§}17 18 2 
10 24a! Vickers £1.,... | 44/3 | 43/- | 516 3 
274 15 «| Woslworth 5/- ‘ 44/9 | 44/3 : 416 1 





(a) Int. (6) Fin. {c) Div. whole yr. {d) Yield basis 14%. 
Q Yield basis 22-9 gross. (g) Div. declared for 4 months. 
field basis 52%. (A) Yield basis 15%. _() Yield basis 
65%. (9) Yield basis 40%. (0) Yield basis 20%. (p) Yield 
basis 113%. * Ex div. t Free of tax. 
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THE ECONOMIST, Dece 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 6, 1952, 
total ordinary revenue was /60,155,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £82,739,000 
and issues to sinking funds {1 660,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations ol 
£23,310,000 the deficit accrued since April 1, 
1952, was £423,709,000 compared with a 
deficit of £98, 710.000 for the corresponding 


period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 








April 1, April 1,)Week Week 














De 8 “621 1 289 
} 352 

Sept. 13]}35070-0 1479-9] 288- 

. 2013090-0' 1470-4] 316- 

ae 4554-6 278 

O 413120-0 | 1471-8] 258- 

ll 4320-6* 248- 

18 4348-1* 288 

25 4364-3* 263 

i Nov. 1] 4345-2* 257 

8 4325-0* 249 

15 4456 -1* 238 

22 4481-1* 266 

29 4508 -7* 273 


Fsti- ['')951 || 1952 jended’ ended 
ost 2 to to Dex Dex 
rin | Dec. 8, | Dec. 6} 8 6, | 
oi | 1952 | 1952 4 1951 | 1952 | 
Receipts into the 
REVENU! } xchequer | 
{¢ thousand 
so4229 5 | 
C . ‘ | 
i tc., Duties 175,000} 130,600; 102,300} 5,000) 3,800 | 
Stamps ge 57,500] 43,400 33,750) 1.000) 1,000 | 
Pr s Tax & EPT 452,000) 223,000 276,800) 11,000; 6,500 | 
ExcessProfitsLevy. 5,000 | 
Special Contribu-:) 
tio and other; + 2,000) 2,175 1,21 40 ] 
Ini i Revenue | 
. os ee de ee a me 
Total Inland Rev 26187 25,1024 417 71 1054346] 26,282 23,143 i 
= | 
Customs..... 1043500, 700, 887 714,85 22 ) } 
Excise cee ulckowl Bee 000, 534,500 516,468 6,750 | 
Tot al Customs and e | 
Excise . 11815 ste swore 1231322 5| 29,020 | 
Motor Duties 64,150) 15,619 15,725 285 | 
Surpl’s from Tradg 12,000} 74,454 ‘ 
PO (Net receipts) 5.000... 1,100 
Broadcast Licences 15,000 7,800 8,250 es $4 | 
Sundry Loans. . 26,000] 19,952 19,74) 78 3570 | 
Misecell. (incl. Sur | 
plus War Stores) 110,000, 99,921 84,801] 6,608, 7.337 | 
Total Ord. Rev... 46613752482305 2 te $62) 60,155 | 
SELF-BaLANcING ——— = | 
Post Office 209,235 126 900; 139,500] 2,500) 3,100 | 
Income Tax on } 
EPT Refunds. . 4,906 3,836 5,555 39 97 | 
Total 4875510 2613041 25573461 61,901 63,352 


EXPENDITURE 


to meet payments 
({ thousand 


eens eet eestor 
| Issues out of the Exchequer 





Oro 


Int 


XPENDIITURE 
& Man. of Nat 

















575,000) 345,727 


Debt 9,886 34,16] 
Payments to N 

Ireland 40,006 1,780 2,132 
Other Cons. Funds! 10,006 246 
BRO 65k wha 11,665 36,539 


56.600 46,200 
68,266, 82,739 
1, 440 lf 660 


Total Ord. Expd.. 
Sinking Funds ... 


2565438 281459) 
4S, $17 23,31 


Total 
Bal 


fexcl. Self- 


Expd.)... 69,706 84, 18 


Se_F-BaLancine 


Post Office. 2,500 3,100 
Income Tax on 
EPT Refunds 4, 39 


Total 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£193,641 to 2,838,275, the other operations 


for the week increased the National Debt 
by £30,173,467 to £26,355 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 

Land ro (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 18 

Tithe Act, 1936, s. 26 ..... 200 

Cotton (Cont Buying) Act, 1947, s. “21 (3) pea aaite 4,500 

EPU (Fin. Provs.} Act, 1950, 3. 3.......cccccese 183 
4,901 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 ...... 1,250 
EPT Refunds 


tat COREE Ree he ike whew 118 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945. s. 3{1)........ 7,500 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952 ............... 270 
Cine. Film Prod. (Special Loans) Acts, 1949 & 1950 200 
Coal Industry Acts, 1946 and 1951.............. 300 
Misc. Fin. Provs. Act, 1946, s.:2(1) War Damage: 

BGarsd OF Se a igs ea a eS csike hs Komck as 750 
Towa and Country Planning Act, 1947 .......... 300 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits .... 33% 

11,024 


| Serial 


CHANGES IN DE 









4567-5 


official 
with cash subscriptions to the 


onsequence of 
tion 
Funding Stock, it is 
tap 
passed their 


onnec 


livision between 


rehased have 






and tender bills until 


BT (£ thousand) 


Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills 58,827 24% Def. Bonds. . 700 
Nat. Savings Certs. 500 3%, Def. Bonds... 1,635 
34° Def. Bonds.. 1,525 3%, Ter. Annuities. 1,259 
Tax Reserve Certs. 8,945 | Other Debt :-— 

: Internal ....... 10,996 
External ....... + 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 5,025 
"69,797 | 39,624 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Vays & Means | Treas. | | 
Bills Advances De- Total 
Date posits Float- 
Public Bk. of by ing 
Pender Tap over Eng- | Banks | Debt 
f Depts land 










9-0 3:0 5046-2 
7 4838-6 
6 at 4877-0 
38 8-3 4841-6 
9 4850-7 
0 4568-6 
0 4656-1 
-0 4627-3 
2 4602-4 
6 4574-6 
-9 1-5 4696-5 
“0 Se 4747-1 
8 4-0 4786-5 


4820-3 


of tender bills in 
new issues of 
caleulate the 
all the bills 
original maturity date. 


pure hases 


impossible to 


TREASURY BILLS 






Amount 
{{ million) 


Average {Allotted 


Date of am Rate at 
lender of Min. 
“Offered Applied Allot-] Allotment Rate 
ted Ss. d. . 
Dex 7 0 ‘3 3- 73 
1952 

Sept. 5 0 6 8: 79 
ae ‘0 B 9 8- 80 

a ee “0 “l 8- 61 
26 “0 0 8: 79 

Oct 3 -0 2-4 0- 69 
a 0 309-9 l 51 

» 11 | 220-0 | 315-8 4: 64 

; -O | 321-3 4: 62 

. a 0 8 3-6 50 
Nov. 7 *0 4 8- 67 
» 14 -0 5 7- 60 

, 2 0 2 8: 69 
Dec. 5 0 8 8- 73 





TET 

On December 5th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from December 8 to December 13, 1952, were accepted 
dated Monday to Saturday as to about 73 per cent at 


£99 8s. ld., and above in full. 


of £260 million were offered on December 12th. 


Treasury bills to a maximum 
For the 


week ended December 13th the banks were not asked for 


Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL 


(i thor 











Savings Certificates :— 
Receipts. 


Net: Savings ...4.0<ccacs 
Defence Bonds :—~ 

arenes ii ta ie ES 

Repayments.........6... 

Net Savings ....2....... 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 

Banks :— 
DAOORME SS a on bic nucencus 
Repayments 


Net Savings 


Total Net Savings ........ 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued 
Chan 


xe in total invested... 





SAVINCS 


tsand) 


Total 35 weeks 





ended ended 
Dec. 6 

Dec. 8, | Dec. 6, ’ 
1951 | 1952 | 1952 





















107,500 96, 3,000 
93,100 97.1 3,100 
14,400. Dr 700,Ds 100 
40,209 45,804 1.690 
49.773 51.964 1210 











dy 9564 Dr 6. 15! 





463,534 486,63 
529,031, 561,86 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 10, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


Notes Issued :~- 


InCirculation 1512,709,376 Other t 
In Bankg. De- Securit 1535.7 


mber 13, 1952 


Govt. D ll £ 





20.18 
partment... 37,647,447 Other S "a8 
Coin 
than 514 as 
Amt ~— Bea " 
Issue £550 .000 & 
Gold ¢ i — 
Bulli 
248s 
ine 35 43 
1550,356,823 150,356,433 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Capital oe. sks 14,553,000 | Govt. S« 332,364,990 
Reh 50s ceks 3,475,632 | Other s 22,209,208 
Public Deps.:- 30,768,071 Dis nd 
Public Accts.* 14,796,660 Advay 8 845,90 
H.M. Treas. Securit .-» 1356400 
Special Acct. 15,971,411 
Other Deps.:- 344,918,894 
Bankers..... 273,760,991 | Notes..... 37,647.44 
Other Accts... 71,157,903 | Coin. 1,493,9% 
593,715,597 393,715, 59 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commission 
of National Debt and Dividend Acco 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 
1951 1952 
Dec. N Dec, Dec 
12 26 5 ] 





















dept. : 


Notes in circulation .... 4 1481-61512-7 
Notes in banking depart- 
NE ios dcerecakes > 188 34 
Government debt and 
escurnine i. oe ees 8 1496-8 1546-7 
Other securities.......... 7? OF Of 
Gold and coin.......... 9 29 29 
Valued at s. per fine oz... ) 248/0 40 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 
Public Accounts ........ 4 93 MO 
Treasury Special Account 6 26-6 is 
Bates 5.5 oaks 275-0, 2158 
Oe Sy euvE Sean es 70-5 Tht 
dia Ladteh cote aes 381-4) 3154 
354-4 3324 
Ak wear eeeee 6 4 
hie eens , Ml 
ibs a Se ok een ead 379-1, B44 
segs eeebanesseeaits 3 BI 
é se 5-3 14 
cea mea 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capita! £14, 555,000 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,500 milion to £1550 
million on December 9, 1952. 
COLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per nne os 
September 14, 1949, and the selling pr ) an 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per ! ince. 9 
cash prices during last week were as follow» -— 
ae ene a ene te ern ee cme 
SILVER oe 
oa ee Me ; 
1952 London |New York Bom! Bombay 











r ounce!per ounce per 100 t t per 
j ' 














. Cc. i . 

Dec. 4... | 72:63 | 83-25 | . 

wo Osun | 72°63 | 83-25 | 11 

wo Bie Markets Closed ‘ 19 

» 8... | 72°50 | 83-25 | LA 

» 9+. | 72°50 | 83-25 . 
0... | 72-50 | 83-25 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


C—_—_—_—_—_— 


FISONS LIMITED 


737 


STOCKPILING AND OTHER FACTORS AFFECT PROFITS 


GOOD AUTUMN DEMAND FOR FERTILIZERS 


MR F. G. C. FISON ON THE FAVOURABLE 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Fisons Limited was held on December 5th 
“Fe _ Mr FE. G. C. Fison, the chair- 


at Felixst 
man, pre ng. 
The following is his statement, which was 
circulated with the report and accounts: 
As I informed you last year, Mr Walter 
Packard retires after the annual general meet- 
ne. having completed fifty years with the 


slits 


company ‘ We wish him many happy years 
in his retirement. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated trading profits of the 
group, after providing for the ordinary ¢x- 
menses of the business, have declined from 
(1,901,631 to £1,602,958. Included in these 
figures are the trading profits of the British 
Chemicals & Biologicals Group, which 
amounted to £157,333 compared with 
{221,071 in the previous year. 


During the first half of the year the prices 
of our raw materials were still rising, but 
during the second half of the year, and 
especially during the last three months, prices 
began to fall. There was some profit on 
stocks during the first period but a very con- 
siderable loss in the second period. We have 
written down our stocks of raw materials and 
manufactured products at a cost of approxi- 
mately £300,000. The value of stocks carried 
at the end of the year was £4,968,080, and 
in relation to this amount the depreciation 1s 
not excessive, particularly bearing in mind 
the very severe declines in freight values and 
prices which occurred towards the end of 
the year under review. I should mention also 
that the Board decided some time before the 
end of the year that manufacture of super- 
phosphate should continue at a level higher 
than justified by sales, in spite of the ten- 
dency of raw material prices to decline. 


This decision was taken because of the 
availability of sulphuric acid, which had been 
a limiting factor on the company’s produc- 
tion in the previous year and at the beginning 
of the year under review. ‘There was, and 
still is, no assurance that sufficient acid will 
be available to meet all the company’s re- 
quirements for the current year, and in the 
event this decision has already proved justi- 
fied by the exceptionally heavy demand for 
fertilizers in July and August, a demand 
which is still continuing at the present time. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The profits were also affected by the stock- 
piling of fertilizers by our customers which 
took p! ice 


. during May and June, 1951, and 
to which I referred last year, and which in- 
fated the profits for the previous year and 
correspondingly decreased the profits for the 
year ended June 30, 1952. 


I shou d be failing in my duty if I did 
hot emphasise the serious effect upon 
industry { the present burden of taxation. 
- all in “ustries retained profits are essential 
of a, opment, and this is especially true 
technical industry, where. improved 
aaj ues are constantly being introduced 
tena Rew products are constantly 
“pacing the old ones. 
aR cheer thea from the consolidated 


“eet that the Group’s cash resources 


at June 30, 1952, amounted to £859,000. 
Our cash position was greatly affected by 
the high value of manufactured stocks carried 
at that date, which was largely due to our 
decision to continue production at our 
factories in spite of a falling off in sales at 
the end of the year. These stocks have for 
a great part been sold in the first few months 
of the current year, and our cash position has 
improved accordingly. 


FERTILIZERS 


Comparisons of the total sales of fertilizers 
in the British Isles for the past three years 
were given by the Minister of Agriculture 
in the House of Commons on July 25th last, 
as follows: 


Tons 
1949-50 ...... 4,316,000 
1950-51 _...... 4,027,000 
BRASS < ccevns 3,182,000 (estimated) 


In our view the usage of fertilizers by the 
farming community does not correspond to 
these figures, for in the first two years, while 
the subsidy was in process of removal, there 
was considerable stockpiling by farmers and 
the stocks were used in the last year. The 
actual consumption of fertilizers, therefore, 
may not have fallen very much. 


Although the major part of our business is 
in superphosphate and compound fertilizers 
for agriculture, a substantial contribution to 
our profits came from our interests in Corby 
Basic Slag Limited, and Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Limited, while our horticultural trade also 
showed a substantially increased profit. The 
results of Corby Basic Slag Limited were 
particularly satisfactory, since sales of high- 
grade basic slag were not affected by the 
general decline of demand to the same 
extent as other fertilizers. The arrangements 
agreed with the Government consequent upon 
de-subsidy also placed our basic slag business 
on a more satisfactory footing. Under the 
previous arrangements producers of low 
grade slag had been heavily subsidised by 
high grade producers such as Corby Basic 
Slag Limited, but in the new season prices 
were placed on a more realistic basis, with a 
consequent advantage to ourselves. In the 
current year the only remaining Government 
control other than that of selling prices— 
namely, purchase of imported basic slag on 
public account—has also been removed, and 
the industry is now free to negotiate with 
foreign suppliers on a commercial basis. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


I refer in subsequent paragraphs to the 
decontrol of raw materials, but during the 
year under review we were also released 
from the very close Government control 
over a number of aspects of our business, In 
all these complex arrangements the trade was 
responsible for putting forward plans for 
taking over responsibilities previously 
assumed by the Governm ~ and there was 
considerable anxiety in sone sections of the 
trade as well as on the Government side as 
to the outcome. In fact, there were no 
serious difficulties. 


The only major difficulties encountered 
during the year were due to a failure on the 
part of both Government and industry to 
appreciate the extent of the stockpiling which 


PROSPECTS 


had béen made in previous years and the 
effect of steep rises in selling price con- 
sequent on the removal of the subsidy in 
checking the steadily rising consumption of 
fertilizers in previous years. It is clear also 
that Government agricultural policy which 
had tended to reduce the farmer’s margin of 
profit had a serious effect on his willingness 
to purchase fertilizers. There is no doubt 
also that the farmer, in common with 
industry, experienced difficulty in finding 
sufficient working capital with constantly 
rising prices, 


REINTRODUCTION OF SUBSIDY 


The reintroduction of a substantial subsidy 
on. phosphatic fertilizers by the new Govern- 
ment did not increase demand to the extent 
which, no doubt, the Government antici- 
pated. Although the Conservative Party had 
announced its intention of reintroducing the 
fertilizer subsidy before the Election, it was, 
in fact, only in the latter half of the season 
that actual details were approved by Parlia- 
ment and published. The fertilizer industry 
itself was by no means wholly in favour of 
the reintroduction of the subsidy, particularly 
if it had involved the same type of Govern- 
ment control as under the former subsidy 
arrangements. The present subsidy is, how- 
ever, paid direct to the farmer, and not to the 
fertilizer manufacturer, as formerly. 


The usage of fertilizers in this country is 
still much below the optimum, in spite of the 
steady increase which has been characteristic 
of the last 20 years, and more particularly 
of the war and postwar years. Anything 
which assists in increasing the consumption 
of fertilizer by the farmer is therefore to be 
welcomed from the national standpoint, as 
well as from that of our industry. Art the 
same time, it is possible to doubt whether 


* the application of subsidies is in the long run 


the best method of achieving this. The 
object, no doubt, is to direct the farmer’s 
expenditure into certain channels, rather than 
to give them the benefit of higher produce 
prices, irrespective of the purpose to which 
the resulting income is devoted. 

While the fluctuations in price due to the 
removal of the subsidy as well as other 
aspects of the previous Government policy 
had an unsettling effect on the farming com- 
munity, there is no doubt that fertilizer con- 
sumption would have continued its upward 
trend if the farmers’ income had been 
brought into the proper relationship with 
costs. On the whole, it could be contended 
that it would be sound policy to rely on 
propaganda by the Government and fertilizer 
industry to increase the sale of fertilizer 
rather than on marginal changes in price 
relationships. 


MAXIMUM INITIATIVE DESIRED 


I think that both the farming community 
and industry would probably agree that, while 
some direction and control by the Govern- 
ment is inevitable in the present national 
circumstances, this “direction should be as 
broad as possible and leave the maximum 
initiative to the individual farmer and manu- 
facturer. Changes of detail affecting this or 
that commodity make it difficult to plan for 
the future with any security. 


Such long-term planning is particularly 
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necessary in the case of the fertilizer industry, 
in view of the large size of the installations 
and the consequent inevitable delay between 
the decision to provide further manufactur- 
ing capacity and the availability of new pro- 
duction to the farming community. The 
industry would, therefore, welcome some an- 
nouncement by the Government in regard to 
its longer-term plans, so that the necessary 
supplies of fertilizers may be available to 
meet increased demand. 


FERTILIZER FACTORIES 


We have continued to maintain our 
factories in good working order. We have 
made significant technical and operational 
improvements as a result of investigation and 
research carried out within the company, and 
we have many other investigations in hand 
which we hope will prove valuable in the 
future. At Immingham, which has not 
operated at full capacity due to the shortage 
of sulphur, we have overcome a number of 
teething troubles which normally arise in a 
factory of this magnitude and type. We have 
made a number of technical improvements 
and are producing a product of high quality 
which is already being appreciated by the 
agricultural community, as are also our high- 
grade compound fertilizers based on triple 
superphosphate. 


Our relations with the trade unions con- 
tinue to be satisfactory and I would like to 
express my appreciation of the work of all 
our employees, whose welfare we have very 
much at heart. 


Advisory Services——Our advisory services 
have been fully utilised and much appreciated 
by merchants and farmers during the past 
year. The demands on this department have 
increased beyond its capacity, and it is 
intended to augment the staff so that a 
prompt and efficient service can be main- 
tained, 


RAW MATERIALS 


I noted in my review last year that 
although the industry had put forward de- 
tailed schemes for the reversion of key raw 
materials to private purchase, the then Gov- 
ernment had not felt able to release them in 
the difficult conditions obtaining at the time. 
The trade was notified, however, by ~the 
present Government that it was their inten- 


tion to release these materials. at the begin-° 


ning of the season 1952-53, and detailed 
negotiations resulted in arrangements being 
agreed for the reversion to private purchase 
of phosphate rock and potash. 


In the case of the former commodity, the 
rather unusual step was taken by the industry 
of forming a private buying agency to act 
on behalf of the whole of the fertilizer indus- 
try of this country. The reasons leading to 
the formation of the company were chiefly 
that in the absence of some close collabora- 
tion between purchasers, much larger stocks 
of rock would probably have been required, 
and it was doubtful whether the industry was 
in a position to store the necessary quantities. 
It was believed that collaborative purchase 
would provide more flexibility of supply, par- 
ticularly for the smaller consumers. The in- 
dustry had also to bear in mind that in the 
present conditions of dollar shortage all 
supplies would be drawn from French North 
Africa, where the producers are grouped into 
one selling agency, The Comptoir Des 
Phosphates de Afrique Du Nord. 


In the case of potash, the same considera- 
tions did not apply, and the trade secured the 
agreement of the Government that purchases 
should be on an indi¥idual basis in the 
current year. Both arrangements have proved 
satisfactory in practice, and the terms on 
which the industry is now buying are be- 
lieved to compare favourably with any which 
the Government would have negotiated in 
similar circumstances. Our company benefits 


from freer trade - these ees as it 
is particularly well equipped to buy large 
quantities of materials and to handie them in 
the most economic way. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


In my review last year I commented on the 
adverse effects of the shortage of sulphuric 
acid on the company’s business. In the year 
under review, due to the general recession in 

emand both here and in the United States, 
particularly in the rayon industry, the supply 
of sulphur and sulphuric acid was adequate 
over all. During the first half of the year, 
however, acid was in short supply and con- 
tinued to be diverted from our Avonmouth 
plant, a particularly unfavourable feature 
which I commented on last year, but during 
the course of the year the Government 
relaxed their control to a considerable extent, 
and larger supplies of acid were made avail- 
able to us. 


It was unfortunate that owing to miscalcu- 
lations on the part both of Government and 
industry, the demand for superphosphate was 
over-estimated and the supply of acid under- 
estimated. The result of this was that 
when substantial quantities of acid became 
available, foreign superphosphate purchased 
on contract continued to be imported and, 
indeed, Fisons felt obliged to honour its 
commitments to take up imported superphos- 
phate, although the same material could have 
been manufactured in our own works. 


Throughout the year the allocation of sul- 
phur to our triple superphosphate plant at 
Immingham was restricted to two-thirds of 
capacity, but in the event this allocation was 
adequate to demand. Although the supply 
position for sulphur at the present time is 
much more favourable than I reported in my 
last review, the outlook as regards our own 
supplies is not entirely reassuring. In the 
first place, the United States Government, 
while relaxing domestic control considerably, 
is still allocating sulphur .for export; and, 
secondly, the foreign exchange position of 
this country appears to require that other 
materials, if available, should be used in pre- 
ference to sulphur from dollar sources. For 
these reasons the sulphur allocation for our 
Immingham plant is much below require- 
ments, and this may continue to be the case, 
particularly if there should continue to be 
a surplus of acid from plants not consuming 
elemental sulphur. 


In view of the dependence of our Imming- 
ham plant on sulphur, we have continued to 
follow the world supply position with the 
closest attention. It has become increasingly 
clear that while there is unlikely to be any 
absolute shortage of sulphur, elemental 
sulphur as such will not at any time in the 
foreseeable future revert to its former posi- 
tion as the cheapest available material for 
acid manufacture. The Government has 
rightly refused to allow the conversion of 
further plants to pyrites, in view of the 
undesirability of the coun as a whole 
becoming too dependent on this material, and 
a proportion of the acid requirements of the 
country will therefore continue for some con- 
siderable time to depend on. the supply of 
elemental sulphur. It is clear, however, that 
in the future anhydrite will assume an 
increasing importance as a raw material for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and we 
have already taken a considerable interest, ag 
I reported last year, in the United Sulphuric 
Acid Corporation, which will produce 
150,000 tons of acid from this indigenous 
material. The cost of acid, however, 
duced from this material is relatively high by 
prewar standards, and the fertilizer induscry 
is therefore turning its attention increasingly 
to materials other than sulphuric acid for the 
treatment of phosphate rock. There is 
increasing interest in the use of nitric acid 
for this purpose, and this tendency is notice- 
able even in the United States, where 
materials for sulphuric acid manufacture are 
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more abundant and cheaper: than a 
country. “ 


With the exception of our 


af Immi 

plant, the acid supply now vailable to A 
appears adequate to our requirements ten 
ever, and, in particular, the (; vernment 

restored to us the whole of the acid “ 
we obtained under contract at our 4 

mouth plant. While there ippears on 
some grounds for thinking ‘ha: the , “ 
phosphate industry May receive g& es 
more favourable treatment than jg the 
previous year, undue optimis:, in regard ty 
the acid supply for the remainder of the 


current year would be premature 


Ai. 


NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRi POTASH 


The completion of our fourt} 


: 
North-East Yorkshire within the nn a 
will conclude our drilling prozramme. Re 
sults from the latter bores hive contirmed 
our early expectations of extensive deponig 
of potassium salts and, in conjunction With 
Imperial Chemical Industrie; Limited i 
report desoribing our findings has been sub. 


mitted to the Ministry of Materials. 


The winning of potash from 4,000 § 
below the surface presents a 


ome unigi 
problems calling for expert advice. ad a 
therefore commissioned Powell Dutfrya 
Technical Services Limited to prepare 4 
report on the mining of the Yorkshire potash, 

18 report has been received, and is nop 


being considered. 


ASSOCIATED FERTILIZER COMPANIES 


I am glad to be able to tell you that og 
Associated Companies in Canada, Sout 
Africa and Rhodesia have all! increased theit 
sales and profits substantially during the yeu, 
South Africa, with the exception of th 
Western Province in the Cape, is now suffer 
ing from the effects of a serious drought 
which has caused many losses in crops and 
livestock. In Natal the sugar crop has beet 
seriously affected. At the time of writing 
this report Mr P. T. Chevallier is in South 
Africa, and has informed me that the Board 
of our South African company anticipates a 
satisfactory year in spite of the drought. 

In Rhodesia, where weather conditions ar 
satisfactory, we have formed a new selling 
company, Central African  Fertilizn 
Limited, jointly with African Explosives and 
Chemical Industries (Rhodesia), Limited, 
which will cover the sale and distribution 
fertilizers in Southern and Northen 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It is expensive 
Maintain separate selling organisations @) 
these territories, and the formation of a joint 
company will undoubtedly [cad to i 
cheaper distribution of fertilizers, which wil 
be t0 the advantage of the agricultural com 
munity. 


BRITISH CHEMICALS & BIOLOGICALS 
LIMITED 


A peseeres is being submi' a4 at “ 
annual general meeting to change the ma 
the company - Fisons Chemicals 
Limited, The present name 3s 1% 
cumbersome and, in addition, \: is thought 
that a direct association with Fisons will ® 
of benefit, especially in the expori market 
The decline in profits shown by i 
accounts arose entirely on thar side ol the 
’s business dealing with pharmaceutial 
fine chemicals. In my review ast year 
drew attention to the fact thar siockpiliny 
due to the Korean crisis, was responsible fa 
a substantial part of the increased sales; 
continued during the first half of ‘™e current 
year, but in the second half of the year — 
was a very steep fall in turnover, duc . 
running down of stocks by customers, w 
some prices were also severely = ‘lecte 
increased competition in the export 


particularly from German sup)!\Ts- 5 
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\| affected severely by foreign 


Rae, and the large stock carry-Over, 
ope - now some indications that stocks 


there ar 
ro . of customers are becoming 


JHE FC 4 


y the 4 
ihausted. 

In other branches of the Group the year 
ee one < ntinued progress, in spite of 
e more alt conditions obtaining in the 


sales of proprietary products, 
specialities and milk ucts 
high levels. Although profits 
extent affected by very steep 
naterial prices in the first half 
the businesses concerned all 
ved results. Export sales of 
and medical specialities also 
wowed .tisfactory imcreases, 

The 1 er of the industrial fine 
' irtment increased at a rapid 
of the general recession in 
id in particular we supplied 
ties of hydrazine, of which 
atosan Limited is the only 
in this country, for the manu- 
ir ere and in the United States 
Amer of iso-nicotinyl hydrazide, the 
t rculosis drug. 


RESEARCH 
In the fertilizer field our company has 
ognised the need to carry out its own 
search work as. well as to take advantage 
the rk done in Government-aided 
search establishments. Only on the basis 
M first-hand experience by its own scientific 
gaff can a large industrial organisation keep 
the forefront of progress and equip itself 
shoulder the risks involved in new 
entures and techniques. 
A prime function of a research organisa- 
fon is to establish the basic scientific facts 
which plans for further’ development 
ld be based. And im this period of 
stricted capital expenditure it is more than 
er necessary that large and expensive pro- 
cts should be backed by carefully scaled 
eliminary experiment. 
It is the intention of the company further 
) expand its facilities for research on the 
erulizer side to include both short-range 
d long-range objectives and to equip itself 
ith additional laboratories, pilot plant 
mcilities and experimental field plots suffi- 
ent to give a conclusive trial to any of the 
ompany’s products. 


WORLD SHORTAGE OF SULPHUR 


The world shortage of sulphur has stimu- 
pied interest in all forms of osphatic 
tinzers which offer prospects economy 
the use of sulphuric acid. Among possible 
lernatives to superphosphate the nitro- 
phosphates are of considerable importance, 
md our research laboratories have continued 
He study of their properties and methods of 
In collaboration with Rot- 
‘perimental Station we are taking 
Batt in prehensive series of field trials 
ascertain their agronomic value in different 
parts Of the country. 
Resea 
wiphur 


uced 


' 
POCUCTIOT 


amsted | 


continues on the recovery of 
om the gypsum filter cake pro- 
‘mmingham as.a by-product of 
rerphosphate manufacture. This 
possibility is still some way from 
> solution, 


Triple 
bportatr 


wi econ 


TH” PHARMACEUTICAL SIDE 


oe t pharmaceutical side of our com- 

Cebu “css sustained research in the field 

= MVOC plasma substitutes * has been 

Warded by marked success. An eminent 

“gre 48 said: * Narrow-fraction dex- 
will rey ionise supportive thera: 

ae olutionise Py 


oe regarded as one of major 
o! the year,” In the solution of the 


vances 


many fundamental and technical problems 
associated with dextran, Benger’s Research 
Laboratories have been pre-erhinent. 


In fine chemicals the research laboratories 
continue to do basic work on a number of 
new products, and in particular have given 
much attention to hydrazine and its deriva- 
tives. It is becoming-realised that derivatives 
of hydrazine are likely to have important 
industrial applications in the future, and our 
company is taking steps to secure full advan- 
tage from the pioneering work which it has 
done in this field. Close ‘taison is being 
maintained with corresponding research work 
now in hand in the USA. 


GROUP WELFARE ARRANGEMENTS 


We are—justly, as I think—proud of the 
welfare arrangements provided by the com- 
pany for its employees. Our first pension 
scheme was introduced in 1935, and provided 


for pensions on retirement for both staff and 


the weekly wage earners in our factories. In 
1938 life assurance benefits were added to 
provide for the widows of married employees 
who died before retirement. In 1939 a con- 
tributory sick pay scheme was introduced, 
providing benefits for wage earners absent 
from work as the result of illness or accident. 
In 1945 a comprehensive pension scheme 
was introduced for the Group to supersede 
the various schemes in operation in a number 
of our subsidiary companies. Under this 
scheme the section dealing with the staff 
remains on a contributory basis for future 
service, but the company bears the whole of 
the cost of pensions for wage earners. The 
cost of all pensions in respect of service 
previous to the introduction of the pension 
schemes is borne by the company. 


As you are aware, there have been sub- 
stantial changes both in the value of money 
and in average earnings during the inter- 
vening years. The Board has recently re- 
viewed all our welfare arrangements and 
has authorised extensions to existing schemes, 
the most important of which concerns the 
pensions of weekly wage earners which have 
been brought more into line with current 
wages, and from the beginning of next 
January all these pensions, including those 
being paid to former wage earners, will 
be increased by about 60 per cent. For 
the staff we are proposing to introduce 
next April a contributory widows pension 
scheme to provide a life pension to widows 
of those of our staff who die before retire- 
ment date. 


We also propose next year to complete our 
welfare arrangements by the introduction of 
a benevolent fund for both staff and wage 
earners, the cost of which will be borne by 
the company, so that provision may be 
made to assist those difficult cases that 
eccur from time to time and which are 
not adequately covered by any of our 
existing schemes. 


The contribution of the company to these 
various funds will amount to about £119,000 

t annum. The capital invested. by the 

rustees of the Funds has now reached 
£563,000 and the pensions at present being 
paid are at the rate of £42,000 a year. 


STAFF 


A little more than a year ago we set up a 
Personnel Department for the Group and 
appointed Captain John Terry, CBE, RN 
Retired) to = ee of it. The number 

persons employed by oug,company is just 
over 5,000 excluding those who are working 
in our associated companies overseas. 
value of the Personne! Department has been 
quickly appreciated, especially so since our 
Organisation is dispersed in so many certres 
throughout the country. 


We are fortunate that such a. splendid 
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spirit exists throughout the staff, and I should 
hike to take this opportunity of thanking them 
all for their work during the past year. 


THE FUTURE 


So long as it is in the national interest to 
produce the maximum amount of food at 
home, and this state of affairs seems likely 
to last for a good many years, and so long 
as farmers are given: a stable long-term 
policy to which to work, it séems probable 
that the consumption of fertilizers should 
continue to increase. Our company is in a 
good position to take advantage/of this. Dur- 
ing this autumn there has been an excep- 
tionally good demand for fertilizers, and 2s 
far as we can judge this is likely to continue 
in the spring, and we are therefore planning 
for a considerable expansion in sales. If our 
forecast is correct—and, naturally, it depends 
upon a number of éxternal factors over which 
we have no control—then we can look for- 
ward to better results during the current 
year. 

On the chemical side of our business we 
are also hoping for steady improvement as 
we build up our organisation and begin 
to reap the benefits of our research. It is 
because we have some confidence in the 
future that we have decided to recommend a 
modest increase of 1 per cent in the dividend 
on our Ordinary stock. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the company was held at Edinburgh on 
December llth, Mr Alaister C. Blair, chair- 
man, presiding. In moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, the chairman said: 


Our income has risen each year for the past 
ten years with the exception of the years to 
January 15, 1949 and 1950, which were 
affected by the sale to our stockholders at a 
very favourable price of our holding of 
Second British Assets Trust, Limited, ordi- 
nary stock. This past year’s income has 
reached a further record figure, but our tax 
burden has greatly increased, and in view of 
recent trends, both here and in America, we 
expect a reduction in income during the 
curremt year. We are therefore recommend- 
ing the distribution of a smaller proportion of 
our income than usual, so as to limit the 
ordinary dividend to a rate we hope to be 
able.to maintain. 


The company’s tax position, both as regards 
profits tax and double taxation relief, has 
become more definite during the year, and 
we have accordingly decided, in order to 
facilitate comparison for the future, to charge 
profits tax, which this year has become pay- 
able for the first time, against revenue 
account, rather than provide it from tax 
reserve. 


During the year the ordinary capital was 
doubled by capitalisation of part of the 
general reserve. To bring this reserve up to 
£500,000, the directors have transferred 
£100,000 from tax reserve and contingent 
fund and £68,562 from revenue account. 
These changes are shown in the balance sheet. 


The valuation of our investments shows 2 
decline on the year of only 6 per cent, which 
may be considered satisfactory. ‘The appre- 
ciation over book value at September 30th 
was slightly over 55 per cent. As usual, no 
credit was taken in this valuation for the 
premium ruling in London on dollar 
securities, 

The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted, i 
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THE PLESSEY COMPANY 


(Electrical and Mechanical Engineers) 


INCREASED PRODUCTION VOLUME 


TAXATION A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


SATISFACTORY VOLUME OF FORWARD ORDERS 


MR A. G.-CLARK ON DOMESTIC RADIO 
TRADING DIFFICULTIES 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Plessey Company, Limited, will be 
held on December 30, 1952, in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Mr A. G. Clark) which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The accounts to June 30, 1952, which are 
now submitted to you, reflect the results for 
a year during which the volume of produc- 
tion, somewhat increased over that of the 
year before, was free from violent change, 
declining volume in one or two directions 
being at once rather more than counter- 
balanced by increased volume in others. In 
consequence of the economies in operation 
which can be obtained when we are free 
from undue fluctuations in volume and from 
radical changes in the nature of the work 
on which we are engaged, our consolidated 
profit before taxation is some {£247,000 
higher at £844,978. 


However, the incidence of taxation in 
these days is such that we have to provide 
over £600,000. for the various taxes we have 
to pay, so that the net profit available after 
taxation is about £30,000 higher than last 
year at £234,190. 


TAXATION PROBLEM 


It has been my habit over recent years 
to devote the greater part of my statement to 
reviewing the more important of the factors 
which have affected our business during the 
year, and if today comment upon this matter 
of taxation bulks largely in my statement on 
the year’s progress, it is because I believe 
taxation has become the one problem which 
overshadows all others in relation to the 
industrial future of this country. 


The growth of our own company in the 
past was largely tinanced by ploughing back 
into the company a large part of the profits 
earned, but taxation is now taking so large 
a share of profits that, even at the end of a 
successful year so litth remains to be 
ploughed back that expansion has to be 
restricted. 


The burden of taxation, and the necessity 
to formulate future plans in the light of the 
restricted means available to carry them into 
effect, tends to kill ambition and initiative 
and to create a sense of frustration which 
brings with it a general slowing-down of 
technical progress throughout the country. 


There 1s, too, the ever-present problem of 
the replacement cost of plant and machinery 
being far in excess of the criginal values on 
which depreciation allowances Are calculated 
for the purposes of taxation. When plant 
comes to be revlaced it is therefore necessary 
to find considerable sums over and above 
those resulting from the accumulations of 
past depreciation, so that in these days of 
heavy taxation it is well nigh impossible to 
provide, out of profits on which the taxes 
have been paid, enough money to replace 
plant, let alone the money required to extend 
rt. 


EPL—A FURTHER ONEROUS BURDEN 


And now, on top of our other burdens 
comes the excess profits levy. Although the 


tax only applies to the six months’ profit 
from January to June of this year it will 
cost us about £80,000 for the half year. It 
is resented the more bitterly because of the 
capricious way in which it falls, so that 
one business will escape the levy and 
another will incur it, and this for no reason 
which bears any true relation to the 
purpose for which the levy was said to have 
been devised. 


The levy can, in some cases, be merely a 
tax on growth and development, and in these 
cases is bad enough. But in others it can 
take the form of penalising a business over 
some indefinite future period for the fact 
that in the standard years it was experiencing 
a difficult time and was making less profit 
than would normally be the case. Here the 
levy operates at its worst. 


In our own case, throughout the last war 
we abandoned completely all commercial 
activities and devoted the whole of our ener- 
gies to armament work. It was therefore 
necessary, when the war ended, to re- 
establish our commercial work from scratch, 
and the cost of so doing both in terms of 
actual cost and in terms of restricted output, 
meant that in the standard years our profits 
were far from a fair measure of our normal 
earning capacity from our usual work. 
For this, the penalty we shall pay will be 
taxation on a penal scale for an indefinite 
period. 


If the present position is to continue much 
longer it needs no great ability as a prophet 
in order to foresee the ultimate consequences. 
Already we can see how progress is being 
stifled and businesses are being starved, 
because incentives are weakening and purses 
are emptying. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Before I leave the subject of taxation I 
would draw your attention to the economic 
consequences of the way in which purchase 
tax changes are linked with the Budget. 
Because the chances of any change in the 
rates of purchase tax being announced in 
the Chancellor’s Budget Statement are many 
times greater than the chances of such change 
being announced at any other time, there has 
been a tendency over recent years for buyers 
to delay their purchases until after Budget 
Day in the hope that the tax will then be 
reduced. For two or three months before 
April, sales fall away and the smooth flow 
of production is disturbed. No serious con- 
stitutional problems would seem likely to be 
presented if the Chancellor would but decide 
and declare, that whatever changes in pur- 
chase tax should be made from time to time, 
they would in no event be made in his 
Budget speech, but would be made at 
irregular intervafs as and when they might 
be deemed advisable. If this were done, 
I believe that labour and production facilities 
could be employed to better advantage and 
that a considerable saving in manufacturing 
costs would ensue, because there would be 
no need for the hesitation now so noticeable 
as Budget Day approaches. 
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RAW MATERIALS AND suppijs 


In my statement to you ove PI 
I have frequently told See of the aie Le, US: 
experienced in obtaining raw materia] 
supplies purchased from third parties te ADV 
difficulties eased very greatly during the 
so that the necessity to use substitute mater} The a 
practically vanished and in general iro ystt ali 
plies we had on order began to come throw Decemt 
more quickly than we were able . 


tO Use t begai 
In consequence the problem of redeaal sidin 
and obsolescence became very much eres 
than it normally would be, and fo; a te In th 


months stocks have tended to be at highe id: 


levels than we like them to be. We ha 
however, made full provision for redup foal We i 
and obsolescence in our accoun p the s 


i4L5, 

our troubles in this direction, | os a ee 
you that they cause us very much less dif ave WI 
culty and anxiety than did the tay yf ca 
endeavouring to maintain production whaiiine " 

much of the material we required was obtain. we 
able, if at all, only on the basis of order — 
it ten or twelve months in advance , es 
requirements. oe 
acreas 
THE OUTLOOK think 
Turning to consider the prospects for the . 
immediate future, we find that with the » I su 
ception of domestic radio, the divisions ing eITilO 
which the company is organised are busy, aaj Wo! 
are facing a satisfactory volume of forway so 
orders. The radio industry, however, § ugh’ 
passing through a troubled time, and ineve yea 
ably that side of our business concerned wih poi 


domestic radio is sharing the difficulty 
which the industry is experiencing. Tr 
main reasons for the lowered volume ¢ 
domestic radio are the incidence of the high 
purchase tax and the restrictions on hire pu 
chase facilities. So great a part of the «ales 
of domestic radio were effected on hir 
purchase terms, that the present restriction 
have had a most disastrous effect on retal 
sales, and I see little chance of real improve 
ment until the present restrictions on hit 
purchase are eased. 


The final dividend of 12! per cent oo 
recommended will make a total for the seat 
of 25 per cent, as compared with 22) 
cent for last year. 


The shareholders will, I am sure, dest 
to join me in an expression of our apprece 
tion for the way in which the staff of i 
company has contributed, by its hard wom 
and its loyalty, to the results which we a 
reviewing today. 


RHODESIAN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Rhodesia 
Anglo-American Limited was held at Kitwe 
Northern Rhodesia, on December 10, 1% 
Mr H., F. Oppenheimer presiding. He said: 
I should like to refer to a recent press a 
nouncement made by your compeny advisi 
that a Petition had been presented 10 i 
United Kingdom Parliament ‘or leave ® 
introduce a Private Bill, with a view to scum 
ing the transfer of registration of your cam 
pany and the others of the Group, from 
United Kingdom to - Northern Rhodesia. 


Your company has, since the beginning d 
1951, been managed and controlled # 
Northern Rhodesia where the whole <9 
business is carried on, whilst i« conunue 
be a company incorporated in England. ™ 
present position is felt to be snomalous, - 
your directors therefore considered om 
company should take active steps [© te 
the removal to Northern Rhodesia 
companies of the group. 

The Northern Rhodesia Go ernment I 
been kept fully informed of t! intention 
introduce the Bill, which by its terms er 
to Northern Rhodesia, and has accord 
full approval. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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THE SCOTTISH 
USTRALIAN COMPANY 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The ano get neral meeting of The Scottish 
ystraian Company, Limited, was held on 
Pecembe! 1 12 ndon, Mr J. Norman 
eae ( an and managing director) 


esicing 


ADVERS! 


of his speech the chairman 


In the ¢ 


n July Ist an imterim report 

affairs on our properties. From 

well as from the warning I 

met last year, stockholders will 

1 surprised that our earnings 

much less than in the previous 

rtheless, we have been able to 

otal distribution at 20 per-cent 

id year in succession, to add 

') our revenue feserve, and to 

carry-forward to £151,000, and 

s no mean achievement im all 
cumstances. 


r the 
100.000 
acrease the 
think that 

adverse Cif 


I suppose the dreught im the Northern 
erritory and in North Queensland has been 
worst within living memory, certainly it 
2s more profonged than amy previcus 
ought. We lost 12,900 head of cattle during 
vear in the Northern Territory, but that 
pot the worst part of the story. It has 
en us years to build up a Shorthorn stad 

herds, and the less of breeders and 
bives will mean several more years of 
premiting toil to rebuild both quality and 
abers. 


As regards our sheep properties, you will 
member that Bowen Dowas, Nive Downs 
pd the Fernlee Group of Stations in Queens- 
d, and Warrana in New South Wales, all 
iered severely from bush fires in October 
si year. However, I am glad to say that 
bost of the stations have made a 

covery and conditions are normal and 
talthy almost everywhere, 


rina properties in New South 
only had a fairly successful year. 
harvest was nearly 5,000 bushels 
oats harvest 1,000 bushels more. * 


} 


he last few months the wool 
certainly become mere stabilised. 
$a certain that a wool terminal or 
es” market will be opened in Londen 
% time next year. It seems to me that 
k ¢ for the stability which every 

ie trade wants. 


Our R 
ales h iV 
he wheat 
is, the 


THE ACCOUNTS 


( item calling for comment is the 
in the proceeds of wool and live stock 
's, (he decrease in wool being £443,830 
in Live stock £193,607. Our wool dip 
dy 1,190 bales, and owing to adverse 
he cut of wool per sheep was 
ss than normal is was the 
‘ experience throughout sland. 
‘tural increase was 30,000 er than 
Our stock of sheep at June 30 was 
000 lower. Our stock of —. 
‘© 60,000 is down by 7,200. 
) deaths. We sold 16204 head head 
curing the year, and it is somewhat 
ng, » view of the world demand for 
crage prices at £11 11s. 2d. wets 
ess than in the previous year. 
1 Wheat and other crops is some 


“ston doth in the United Kingdom and 
falta is lower by reason of the reduced 
} is sull a most formidable item ; 


‘tion absorbs 61 per cent of our 


port was adopted. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
& AUSTRALIAN BANK 


LARGER PROFIT AND EXPENSES 


The sixtieth annual general mecting of 
this company was held on December 10th, 
in London, the Hon David F. Brand (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 


The following is an extract from_ his 


statement for the year ended June 
30, 1952: 


In my report a year ago I wrote of the 
difficulties in Australia arising from the infla- 
tion which was caused im part from the figh 
prices she was receiving for her exports, in 
particular wool. This situation had encour- 
aged the importation in great volume of 
goods of all kinds, both of consumer and 
capital nature. The fall in the price of wool, 
almost as spectacular as its carher rise, had 
commenced about April, 1951, and centimnued 
through the ensuing season, with the result 
that the overseas balances of the Common- 
wealth were diminishing rapidly as payments 
for imports were made. Finally, in early 
March, 1952, the Federal Government was 
constrained to impose severe import re- 
strictions and to take other measures to con- 
serve the falling overseas resources. 


‘This action by the Government was 
inevitable, and although ® caused seme con- 
fusion and brought difficulties to distributors 
and exporters in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere, there may be some negative com- 
fort in the thought that without restrictions 
the result might well have been disastrous, 
equally damaging to exporters to Australia as 
to their customers im that country. 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


The most significant movements in the 
year disclosed m the bank’s balance shect 
are the contraction in deposits and the rise 
in advances. Both are symptoms of the 
financial stringency existing at the date of 
the accounts. 
£10 million and advances rose by 
£12,356,000. These fluctuations were caused 
te a considerable extent by the need to sup- 
port heavy stocks of imported goods, but 


since June the pendulum has started to swing 
back again. 


It will be seen that share capital and 
reserves have increased by about (£43,000 
over the year, and now stand at £5,620,159. 
Cash in hand, bank balances, cheques in 
course of collection and at call total 
£18,196,000, against £15,741,000 im 1951. 


The balance-sheet indicates some relaxa- 
tion of the Central Bank’s control of trading 
bank affairs. In last interest rates 
were permitted to rise slightly and, more 
recently, the Central Bank iene policy, 
which controlied bank lending, has been 
made less restrictive. 


The gross profit at £3,580,337 is £553,407 
greater than last year. This improvement, 
however, has been more than ola by the 
rise of £571,184 in the of manage- 
ment, mainly caused by higher salary and 
wage rates. 

After charging other expenses and texa- 
tion in Australia and London, the net profit 
available for distribution amounts to 
£237,520. The directors recommend a total 
distribution for the year of 10 per cent, less 
United Kingdom income tax. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


CONTINUED BCONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


MR JAMES STEWART ON COMPLEX 
PERIOD AHEAD 


The annual meeting of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce was_held on December 9h m 
Toronto. 


Mr James Stewart, CBE, president, said 
that the year might well be marked by the 
widespread and favourable attention from 
many sources that had been directed to 
Canada’s industrial and commercial progress. 
Evidence of interest in Canada’s economic 
development by people outside the country 
was not only im the relative strength 
of the curtency but also im the volume of 
foreign caprtal that was beimg imvested in 
Canadian enterprises. Domestic confidence 
centinued to be shown m the volume of 
investment m industry, in resource develop- 
ment and in research activities. In the aggre- 
gate the general business position continued 

to be favourable, yet the buoyancy was not 
aieuie reflected in the country. 


Im noting some of the vulnerable points, he 
wished to place duc emphasis on the view that 
they were entering a peried of increasing risk 
in business. Nevertheless, there was no neod 
fer pessimism provided the wtmost efficiency 
Was exercised. 


While, as he had indicated, the eeiiainiai 
of their bounty had been uneven, the col- 
lective income had steadily increased to record 
heights, and the aggregate measure of pro- 
ductivity had surpassed the peak established 
a year ago. An estimate of gross national 
production fot 1952 in the neighbourhood of 
$23 billion did not seem to be unduly 
optimisnc. ‘That was more than a7 per cent 
increase over last year, due to expanded pro- 
duction, price increases and very heavy agri- 
cuttural harvests. 

The ability of overseas markets te maintain, 
and expand, their purchases from the output 
of Canada’s expanding ecanomy continued to 
present difficulties. The vital interest which 
Canada had im foreign trade prompted them 
to follow clesely the results of conferences 
new taking place. The influence of inter- 
national changes could have great effect on 
their prosperity. He held the view, however, 
that the essential soundness of Canada’s 
growth up to the present time, if reinforced 
by prudent management both by Government 
and business, could lead to further and favour- 
able expansion. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REMARKS 


Mr Neil J. McKinnon, general manager, 
said that a year ago stockholders were in- 
formed that fer the previous nine months the 
banking system had been co-operating with 
the Government in a programme of credit 
restriction designed to counteract inflationary 
forces then ling. The programme as 2 
whole exercised a moderating effect, but the 
influence on some lines was quite pro- 
nounced ; comsumer credit restraints, for 
example, contributed noticeably to a decline 
in sales of consumer durable goods. Begin- 
ning in the latter part of 1951, price-levels 
and the cost-of-living index showed a declin- 
ing tendency, and in May of this year the 
credit restrictions were withdrawn. 


While it was natural to expect an upward 
surge in consumer credit because of a hungry 
market created = the period of restraint, the 
volume in the short period of time since 

elapsed had increased rapidly indeed, and that 
had had quite a stimulating effect en retail 
sales. Experience in the past; however, had 
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indicated that under less buoyant conditions 
of employment or confidence the servicing of 
consumer credit became more burdensome, 
and business not only lost the stimulus of a 
rising credit volume, but also, during the 
period in which people were preoccupied with 
reducing debts, might well suffer a temporary 
lessening in current business. It was perhaps 


appropriate at the present juncture to draw 
attention to that necessary although somewhat 
mercurial element in the credit structure. 


Mr McKinnon dealt with the balance sheet 
changes and with the items in the profit and 
loss account. 


The report wa$ adopted. 





MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


MR ROBERT H. BUTLER’S REVIEW 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the ordinary stockholders of this company 
was held in Birmingham on December 11, 
1952. 

Mr Robert H. Butler, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said: 


Ladies and gentlemen,—In spite of our 
having to contend with increased prices of 
materials and higher wages, we have had 
a satisfactory year’s trading, which includes 
a full year with Messrs Darby’s Brewery. 
The sum of £200,000 has this year been put 
to reserve as it is our desire to provide the 
necessary finances out of our profits to cover 
the cost of replacement of our assets. Your 
directors feel this amount is barely sufficient 
for the purpose ‘although it is an increase of 
£25,000 on the amount ploughed back last 
year. One would have hoped that in view of 
the fact that the Government is such a large 
participant in profits of industry (in the case 
of this company to the extent of over 60 per 
cent of the profits available for dividends) 
that they would be more acutely aware of 
the necessity for preserving assets in a 
profit-earning state, and to this end would 
revise wear and tear allowances to a basis 
more in keeping with present-day replace- 
ment costs. 


SUCCESS OF NEW ISSUE 


We are pleased to report that the issue 
during the year of 1,600,000 5 per cent pre- 
ference shares was, in the opinion of our 
brokers, successful. Although a percentage 
was left with them the amount was consider- 
ably less than had been the case with other 
issues round about that time. Facilities were 
offered employees to subscribe, and it is a 
pleasing feature of the issue that 232 
employees took advantage of the opportunity 
offered to them. 


With regard to the higher cost of materials, 
I called the attention of stockholders to this 
item last-year, but I am pleased to say the 
Brewers’ Society have, since our last meeting, 
concluded an agreement with the National 
Farmers’ Union under which minimum and 
maximum prices for barley have been fixed 
for 1952 and 1953, which will act as a 
stabilising influence on our purchases of barley 
and malt. 


Our barrelage for the year has increased 
both in cask and bottle, which, I am sure you 
will agree, is very encouraging and is ample 
proof that the high standard of our products 
is being maintained to the satisfaction of our 
customers. With regard to our increased 
bottled beer sales, we have during the year 
installed two new pasteurisers with automatic 
packing machines, case and bottle conveyors. 
These modern machines have replaced our 
obsolescent plant, and will not only reduce the 
manual effort and make working conditions 
more attractive, but will, of course, reduce the 
cost of bottling. 


The output of our wines and spirits depart- 
ment continues at a very satisfactory level, and 
although sales of spirits show a decline on last 
year’s output, which was a peak year, sales of 
wines have shown a substantial increase, 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


As to our subsidiary companies: 


As you know, we are very interested in 
improving the standard of hygiene in our 
licensed properties, and for several years we 
have been carrying out very valuable research, 
particularly in the question of glas3 wash- 
ing, through the Robot Company. We have 
now decided to concentrate this research 
in our laboratory and retail management 
department, and have therefore decided to 
wind-up the Robot Company early in the 
New Year. 


_ Our Highgate Walsall Brewery maintains 
its great popularity in Walsall and parts of 
Staffordshire, and we have recently renewed 
some of our plant to give increased output in 
this thriving little brewery. 


I am pleased to say that in spite of in- 
creased competition in the South Wales area 
we have more than held our own, the draught 
— sales continuing to show an upward 
rend. 


cad 


Over the last few years we have been 
greatly improving our properties in South 
Wales and we now have some very fine 
licensed houses that can cater for all the 
needs of the public. There are some, how- 
ever, that still need attention and we shall 
continue to carry out improvements to these 
aS Opportunities arise. 


Since the end of the financial year, for 
reasons of economy we ceased brewing at 
Messrs Darby’s -Brewery, West Bromwich, 
and the whole of the brewing, bottling, wines 
and spirits and delivery were transferred zo 
Cape Hill. Trading in the houses has im- 
proved and the purchase of this business :s 
proving a valuable acquisition to your com- 
pany. 

In connection with our reconstruction plans 
at Cape Hill, I am able to report substantial 
progress in the construction of our new cask- 
washing facilities.. I am satisfied from what 
has been demonstrated in the portion now 
completed, that it will be one of the finest 
and most up-to-date in the country, with 
ideal working conditions. I have already 
referred to new plant in the bottling stores, 
and to cope with the increased bottling out- 
put we are also enlarging and modernising 
our cold room. We have continued with 
further mechanisation of our maltings, and 
also installed equipment for the handling of 
sugar in bulk—a great economy. All progress 
we make in the direction of modernisation cf 
plant will materially reduce our overheads, 
improve working conditions for our em- 
ployees, and reduce labour costs. 
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mber 13, 1982 
FURTHER LICENSES GRANTED 
Since our last meeting we 


nh ‘ 
certificates from the Licensing Planning a 
mittee for a further five temporary . 
in different parts of the city’s suburbe 
would like to emphasise stronu!y that ip . 
sequence of the housing drive ang the bane 
ing of new estates, there are now a con i 
able number of areas in which the public h 
no facilities for obtaining alcoholic thevens e 
With the progressive drive the heme 
authorities, which we are all lad to see “ 
problem is of increasing impo: :ance and ; 
are pressing our claims as strongly as we ~ 
to the Ministry of Works to enable “a 
meet the requirements of these new sad 
thickly populated areas by the issue of build 
ing licences enabling temporary or a portigg 
of the permanent licensed premises to ie 


erected, particularly in those cases where the 
licensing justices have indicated, by orantine 
justices licences, that the needs of the ouble 
require to be met. "a 


IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPMENT Lays 
Touching on development 


‘ plans, your 
company Owns properties in the areas of % 
local planning authorities. The developmen: 


plans which these planning authorities hay 
to submit to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government cover every aspect of the 
planning in these areas and may affect your 
sites and properties to the extent that the 
sites cannot be developed for the purpose fy 
which they were bought and the properties 
cannot be altered or rebuilt, or they may tk 
in areas designated for compulsory purchase 
The proposals in any particular development 
plan may not operate for 20 years or longer 
so that unless successful objection is taken 
immediately in all appropriate cases, the 
result is the placing of a “dead hand” upon 
your properties for a long period and th 
consequent depreciation of their capital value 
What is more important in our case j 
the possible loss of trade through com 
pulsory purchase and the eventual los of 
the property and the outlet for the com 
pany’s goods. 


MISLEADING ATTACKS ON THE TRADE 


I welcome the passing of the Licensed 
Premises in New Towns Act, which received 
Her Majesty’s assent on October 30th last 
This Act takes away from the state te 
licensing of new towns, and substitutes 4 


system similar to that in force in licensing 
planning areas. During the debate in & 
Commons stockholders must have tea 


shocked by the way the trade was attacked 
and misrepresented. It is a pity that people 
who know so little of our trade should gv 
us figures and quote gravities in such a mie 
leading way. Far from there being my 
justification for the charges made, brews 


have faithfully carried out their undertaking 
given to the Government in 1950 to increa# 
the gravities of their beers by 3 . In fact, ttt 
average gravity today shows an increase ov 


the 3°. 
The fact must not be overlooked that at i 


present time the duty is the deciding {cls 
in the beer situation, when you consider that 
the Chancellor has already pocketed on # 
average about 8}d. for every pint of be 
before any expenses whatever h.ve been me 
In the case of your own compiny he takes 
more than this figure, and I ¢ rnestly hope 
that he may be persuaded reduce te 
taxation at present afflicting the ‘rade. 

In industry generally there -¢ signs o 
some recession of trade, and in '"c . er" 


months we have experienced 0s ot 
degree. We must be prepared, ‘cre a 
face less favourable conditions in the © 


year than those we have expericaced ® ihe 
year under review. 


The report and accounts wer- 


ydopted. | } 
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NEW MANAGEMENT 


--ninth annual general meeting of 
Parkinson Limited was held in 
ondon on December 12th. 


The following is an extract from the speech 
of Mr Albert Parkinson, MBE (the chair- 


The th 


ompton 


























man), which has been circulated with the 
counts : 
“The year has witnessed an increase in 


production costs, and competition, particu- 
erly in overseas markets, has been intensified. 

e resulting tendency to reduced profit 
margins has been offset by record figures of 
roduction and sales and by maintaining our 
arious works in a state of high production 
ficiency. In the latter part of the financial 
wear there was some recession in demand for 
e lighter products within our manufactur- 
| ing range. On the other hand the majority 
Bf our products have continued to be in 
trong demand and customers’ requirements 
sre still in excess of our productive Capacity. 


The results for the past year show an im- 
rovement on the previous year and your 
irectors regard the increase of nearly 
£220,000 to £1,660,040 in the surplus from 

























; rading as satisfactory in view of the many 
‘ dverse factors which have affected the year’s 
: working. Of this increase taxation absorbs 
‘ additional £130,000 and specific reserves 
; an extra £50,000. In comparison with 
3 ast year the consolidated net income has 
‘ creased by about £36,000 to £397,934. 


‘ After deducting the interests of minority 
r hareholders in subsidiary companies and the 
creases in reserves and balances carried 
orward in those companies the net income 
aken to account by the parent company is 
pbout £17,000 more than last year, viz: 
321,656 


The dividends paid and recommended by 
your directors absorb £205,441 net—a slight 
Iicrease on last year owing to the issue of 
£18,750 ordinary stock ranking for final 
fividend and special cash bonus. It is pro- 
posed to repeat the allocation of £10,000 to 
€¢ central benevolent fund, 


. The taxation provision no longer required, 
150,000, arises as a. result of a settlement 
ith the Inland Revenue Authorities of 
anous taxation computations and the conse- 
quent release of amounts set aside in previous 
wy fears. After taking this sum into account 





















8 d profits relating to previous periods, there 
ng Ba sum of £258,215 to be added to the un- 
ise uocated revenue reserves. 

he 

ref FINANCE AND DIVIDEND POLICY 

: During the year debtors and repayments 
ne nave risen by more than 500,000 to 
at 4,323,914 and more than {£2 million has 
hat been added to the value of stock in trade and 
aa work it progress, which has reached the 
oot ecord figure of £7,218,486. These. expan- 
Ss hons, together with the increases in fixed 
os ssets and trade investments have been 
: yeaa argely by means of bank overdrafts 








ince credits, by a reduction in cash 





















re difficult by the current high level 
taxation. 










Sources and by the retention of income 
df mrough increases during the year in revenue 
é s <tves. The retention of income to finance 
me gt h of your company continues to be 
® - 

ing 

the 


Your “irectors adhere to the view that 
Fonomic conditions make it undesirable to 
P ate onal permanent capital in this 
visable | the present time and consider it 

‘dle 10 continue a conservative dividend 











CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 
RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


TRAINING SCHEMES 


policy. ‘They recommend the same distri- 
bution as last year, namely a final dividend 
of 3} per cent and a special cash bonus at 
the same rate. 


OVERSEAS 


Many difficulties have beset us during the 
year in our export trade from this country. 
Import and currency restrictions have led to 
the curtailment—amounting at times to a 
complete embargo on certain products—of 
valuable markets, in particular Australia and 
New Zealand. Nevertheless we have been 
able to increase the value of our direct 
exports by nearly 30 per cent in comparison 
with the preceding year, and indirect exports, 
i.e. equipment which we know is. destined 
to be sent overseas by our customers, have 
also increased considerably. We are conscious 
of the policy of other countries to extend 
their own manufacturing resources and we 
have met this tendency, by an expansion of 
our manufacturing facilities overseas. The 
factory for the manufacture of A.C. electric 
motors which has been erected in South 
Africa in partnership with Lancashire 
Dynamo Holdings Limited is now in produc- 
non, 


DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


During the past financial year the technical 
resources at our works, both as regards staff 
and equipment, have been further increased 
and the main development and research 
department at Chelmsford is steadily extend- 
ing its services to the organisation. The 
design and development of all our products 
are constantly under close examination, and 
we shall continue to keep them in the fore- 
front in this respect. We continue to train 
and expand our production engineering staffs, 
both in our various works and as a central 
company service, so as to ensure high and 
constantly improving production efficiency. 


TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT 


It is now nine years since we formulated 
our junior board, and during that period 
seventy men have received the training 
in handling management problems which 
service on it brings about. Many of them 
now occupy senior executive positions. 
More recently we have set up two new 
schemes. One is a plan to train for par- 
ticular jobs by the careful selection of a 
limited number of promising young men for 
special “on-the-job” training. The other is 
a more general scheme of training in the 
problems attached to particular products, 
given by the appointment of selected persons 
to a special committee which is encouraged 
to discuss and make recommendations con- 
cerning that product, its development, 
manufacture and sale. 


These schemes of management training are 
additional to the apprenticeship training 
schemes for trade, student and graduate 
apprentices, the Occupational Training 
Scheme for youths who do not enter into 
apprenticeship, and the Crompton Bursaries 
and Parkinson Empire Bursaries. 


In our training schemes, our research and 
development programmes, our overseas 
arrangements and our constant search for 
improved technique I find solid ground for 
ra = our foundations for the future are 
well laid.” 
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TOWN TAILORS LIMITED 


RECORD SALES DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Town Tailors’ Limited was held on 
December lith, at Leeds, Mr H. M. Frazez, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his speech, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to August 2, 1952: 


An analogy of our last financial year is that 
of a commercial ocean voyage. We had plenty 
of rough weather, which involved accurate 
navigation, but there was always the hope 
of calmer seas and satisfactory trading. For 
the time being.these have materialised. It 
has also been a year of opportunities, com- 
mencing with a severe trade recession which 
had to be overcome. In October, 1951, we 
reduced prices by drastically writing down 
our stocks, and the public response was satis- 
factory; in. fact, we actually ended the 
financial year with record sales. We dealt 
with the most severe fall ever in wool prices 
in our stride, which is a proof of the solidity 
of your company. 


Our group net profit is £264,382, compared 
with {£378,472 for the previous year. The 
fall, which I believe to be temporary, has 
been caused by lower gross margins, rising 
costs and by further writing down of stocks. 
We have been helped by a cessation of the 
violent fluctuations of wool, our chief raw 
commodity. Prewar, the price for an average 
64s. quality Merino Wool Top was 24 pence 
per lb. ; in 1950 it rose to 350 pence per !b., 
and since December, 1951, the price has 
fluctuated between 152 and 120 pence per 
lb. ; but, even 32 pence is too broad a margin. 


DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 16 per cent, which, together with the 
interim dividend of 12 per cent, makes the 
total monetary distribution similar to that of 
the previous year. Again we have decided 
to recommend a bonus issue to our ordinary 
stockholders of one ordinary stock unit of 2s. 
for every five ordinary stock units held. The 
cost will be £50,000, which we shal] take 
from the reserve accounts. It is proposed 
to carry forward a balance of £352,343 on 
the profit and loss account. 


Our decentralised factories are all giving 
satisfactory output, and I am. pleased to state 
that in the last 12 months, no labour hours 
have been lost by any dispute. The shops 
are all trading successfully. Eight new 
branches were opened during the year, and © 
further shops are being opened as suitable 
premises can be secured. The subsidiary 
companies continue to be of considerable heip 
to the parent company, with the exception of 
our export department, which has had a 
severe setback. This is due to a recession of 
trade overseas, restricted licences, quotas and 
foreign competition. Our goods were too 
dear, although we offered them at today’s 
cost price. This is a serious matter. 


Although our gross margins have been re- 
duced and retail prices are much lower than 
hitherto, yet, I consider that we shall over- 
come these by increased production and turn- 
over. With our wool stocks at or below te- 
day’s prices, I do not expect we shall have to 
face any further drastic price reductions, 
Trade has been much better since the com- 
mencement of our new financial year than 
for the corresponding period in the year 
under review. In the further absence of 
unfavourable factors, I look forward te a con- 
tinuation of satisfactory results. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
bonus issue approved. 
































THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


LORD BRAINTREER’S REVIEW 


The twenty-eighth annual general necet- 
ing of The Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on December 10th ‘n 
London. 
joint 

the 


Lord Braintree, chairman and 
Laanaging director, presided and, 
course of his speech, said: 

It gives me great pleasure to lay before 
you the accounts of your group of companies 
for the twelve months ended August 31, 
1952, particularly as the trading profit is an 
all-time record at £818,779 before taxation, 
as compared with £494,535 the previous year. 


Incentive bonus schemes have been con- 
tinued during this last year for all staff and 
other employees who are not paid by results. 


The increase in the group trading profits, 
whilst being mainly accounted for by in- 
creased profits of the parent company, reflects 
also a gratifying increase in the trading profits 
of Fenestra-Crittall, A.G., our German sub- 
sidiary, and the inclusion for the first time 
of the trading profits of the Crittall Manu- 
facturing Company (Australia) Proprietary 
Limited, which became a subsidiary company 
during the financial year. 


To the trading profit have to be added the 
dividends and income from trade and quoted 
investments amounting to £44,524, as com- 
pared with £54,046 for the previous year, 
resulting in a profit for the year, before taxa- 
tion, of £863,303—an increase of £314,722. 


The total group taxation at £570,050, in- 
cluding foreign taxes, represents 13s. 3d. in 
the pound as compared with £328,755 or 12s. 
in the pound for the previous year. I should 
point out that the excess profits levy was 
payable on eight months’ trading, so that a 
larger amount would have to be provided in 
a full year. Whilst it will be appreciated that 
the taxation charge in this year has had to 
be increased on account of the recommended 
bonus to the ordinary stockholders, it must be 
realised that the problem of maintaining and 
expanding efficient production and, at the 
same time, making a reasonable return to the 
stockholders, becomes increasingly difficult. 


in 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Last year I anticipated an increase in the 
speed of house building which, though it has 
been achieved still leaves a considerable gap 
to be bridged before reaching the annual 
production of houses of over 360,000 for the 
years 1936 to 1939 inclusive. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the cost of house building is 
now receiving greater attention, and many 
schemes are being referred back to obtain 
lower estimates. It is, of course, of far- 
reaching importance that the cost of house 
building should come down and, indeed, with 
slum clearance still to be tackled, a much 
lower figure must be achieved. In this con- 
nection I am pleased to tell you that during 
the month’ of October the metal window in- 
dustry made an all-round reduction in the 
price of galvanised windows, which, in our 
case, comprise nearly 90 per cent of the 
windows “sold in the home -market, of 
approximately 4 per cent. 

Speaking .generally of exports in terms of 
the value of goods despatched during the 
financial year, there has been an increase of 
30 per cent over the previous year and, in 
spite of American and Canadian restrictions 
on house building, our sales to hard currency 


and oil-bearing cowatries have been main- 
tained during the périod. 

Since I met you last I have visited 
Rhodesia, where I saw the new factory of 
Crittall-Hope (Rhodesia) Limited ready to 
go into production. It is now in operation 
and will, I believe, become a profitable 
undertaking. 


With the object of establishing ourselves on 
a firm basis in the Canadian market, we have 
acquired the whole of the shares in the 
Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products 
Company of Toronto, one of the oldest and 
most successful manufacturers of metal 
windows in Canada. We intend to operate 
this company to inanufacture certain windows 
which we cannot advantageously export from 
here, and at the same time to wse it as 
distributor for the products of the home 
factories. 


DARLINGTON AND SIMPSON 
ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 


Under nationalisation the original board 
of directors has continued to function. When 
the industry is agaim returned to private 
enterprise we are hoping to retain this con- 
nection. We consider that Darlington Rolling 
Mills is essential to the successful develop- 
ment of the metal window industry both at 
home and overseas. 


Although Crittall-Hope Metal Windows 
South Africa) Limited, the financial year of 
which ends in February, showed an increase 
in profits of 90 per cent compared with the 
previous year, the amount distributed by way 
of dividend (in which your company par- 
ticipated) remained the same. In fate of the 
pohtical and economic position in the Union, 
I find it difficult to speak of the immediate 
future. No effort will be spared to maintain 
its efficiency during the present period of 
uncertainty. 

The German subsidiary company, Fenestra- 
Crittall, AG, has continued to show a grati- 
fying improvement in its trading results, but 
here again the necessity for conserving 
resources to fimance stocks and also capital 
expenditure has resulted in no dividend being 
declared. 


Crittall-McKinney Metal Window Com- 
pany Limited had a successful year both as 
to the sale of products manufactured in 
Northern Ireland and those imported from 
this country ; in particular the import of our 
standard products into that market continues 
on a satisfactory level. 


LIQUID POSITION 


The group liquid position, at £2,219,992, 
shows an improvement of £260,461], attri- 
butable to profits retained in the business. 


Whilst the turnover of the group increased 
by more than 20 per cent compared with the 
previous year, stocks increased by 18 per cent 
and the amounts outstanding from custemers 
by over 19 per cent. This represents quite a 
substantial drain on the actual cash resoun 
of the group, which position—with particular 
reference to the burden of taxation and the 
necessity for capital expenditure—is being 
closely watched. 

The report was adopted and the ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent and bonus of 5 per 
cent was approved. 


-—a marked improvement in liquidity. 
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Mr Robert Annan, the © 


. , ao UEMan, in the The 
course of his speech, said: The work: : ; 
of New Consolidated Gold ! ids, Lames fame, 
for the year amounted to £1.°'6,000. Pra ae 
on realisation of investmen oma 


- and 8 - 
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is unlikely to be maintained 
year. 

A more stable source of 
dividends on our investmen: 
factory that at £1,154,000 « 
we achieved last year has 
exceeded without this year 
profits of our American subsic 


the Current 


enue is the 
1 it 18 satin 
cord whic 
en slightly 
ving on th 


As the es company declared g Joqué 
dividend 3s. per share taX On ity nd t 
ordinary shares, your directors now reo 
mend the payment of a like dividend on th 
ordinary shares of the parent company, 

So far as the immediate prospects for oy 
company afe concerned, our results for th 
past year have been influenced by seven 
favourable factors and for this reason should 
be regarded as above average, but when 
survey Our progressive widespread 
interests we have, I believe, every reason 


look to the future with confidence. 
The report was adopted. 


DICTOGRAPH 
TELEPHONES 


The sixteenth annual genera! meeting ws 
held on December 11th, in London, Mr 
Philip V. Summer (the. chairman) presiding 

The following is an extract from his cite 
lated statement: It is indeed with satisie 
tion that I am able to present to you result 
which I feel sure will merie your continued 
confidence in the company’s affairs. Th 
volume of work im hand remains constatt 
and our installation staff have been kept full 
occupied during the year under review. 

Your principal revenue-producing asset 
Rental Installations—now stands at £3337 
against £326,709. The annua! gross rental 
income has risen to more than . quarter of 
million~pounds, an income largc!y indepen 
dent of the ups and downs of trade. 

Current assets amount to £353,417 (includ- 
ing over £50,000 cash at bank) aga 
£324,777 last year. Current [abilities wa 
£151,617 against £201,895, thus showing i 
current assets of £206,800 against £12288 


The consolidated profits of the stow 
before taxation amount to £151,284, but. ™ 
less than £92,553 is provided {or taxat 
ie., 12s. 3d. in the £. 

The net profit of the company, after tate 
tion, amounts to £55,097. The board at 
recommends a final dividend of !0 pet - 
less tax, making a total distribu:ion for 
year of 20 per cent, less tax. 

With regard to the future, there have be 
definite signs of recovery in «cram base 
industries during the past few wccks ¥ 
I feel sure will be reflected in our busines 
and enable me to make anoth«: satisfactomt 
report to you next year. 

The report was adopted. 
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LAXO LABORATORIES, LIMITED 


EXPANSION CONTINUES 


MORE COMPETITIVE FUTURE 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
laxo Laboratories, Limited, was held, in 
yndon, on December (5th, Sir Harry 
ephoott, MSc, presiding. The following are 
xtracts from his circulated review : 


To adjust the disparity between our: issued 
papital and that actually employed in_ the 
business {796,350 of the reserves will be 
rapitalised and one ordinary stock unit issued 
¢ each unit held. An increased ordinary 
4ividend is considered appropriate im relation 
o the increased capital employed and the 
profit. 

Our business has continued to expand, 
though the rate of growth was less than 
nt year. At home turnover remained 


Mpproximately the same, but price reductions 


mainly of penicillin—will benefit the cus- 
omer, including the Ministry of Health, by 


900,000 in a full year. The history of peni- 


illin prices during the last five years bears 
Joquent testimony to the benefits of research 
nd technical improvements. 


OVERSEAS TRADING PROSPECTS 


I wish, however, to refer particularly to 
ur business overseas, where more than 50 
We have 
pver {4 million invested outside the United 


Kingdom, to which greater hazards neces- 


sarily attach. Im most years unfavourable 
ircumstances in one market would be offset 
y more than ordinarily favourable conditions 
n some other market, but last year unfavour- 
able conditions affected most markets. In 
art these. resulted from inflationary condi- 


ions due to the Korean war, and im part from 


Jnited Kingdom import restrictions reducing 
vailable sterling exchange. 


| Towards the end of 1950 and early in 1951 


stomers, in the expectation of continuing 
rice increases, over-bought. On the 1952 
ecession in prices, purchases were sharply 
educed. Expecting a rise in sterling pur- 
hases of their produce, many countries 
ranted import licences far more freely than 
ould be sustained by the subsequent avail- 
bility of foreign exchange. United Kingdom 
mport restrictions had an immediate effect, 
hot only in reducing import licences, but in 
ielaying payment for goods already shipped. 
pometimes this delay extends far beyond the 
erm of ordinary commercial credit, so there is 
¢ additional risk that payment may not be 
made in full. The directors have, therefore, 
onsidered it prudent to set aside £200,000 
Y an excnange reserve. 


A further circumstance has developed that 
specially affects us. Owing to the Korean 


war, the United States Government stimu- 


nied, by special fiscal concessions, the spend- 
g of about £10 million on additional 
pacity tor the manufacture of antibiotics, 
articularly penicillin. Whilst some of these 
lants are not even yet completed, world 


Remand hac ; i 
and has not increased as rapidly as pro- 


= capacity, so that acutely competitive 
- ‘tons have developed in markets where 
ars 


are available. 


All these influences fully developed only 
wards the end of the past financial year ; 
y will become more obvious in the current 
ar. We expect to offset them in some 
Bree by further production economies and 
introduction of mew products, but their 


uence cannot yet clearly be foreseen. So 
f this year 


Vourably in 


riod last year, the eff. <3: 
mg more than oeuatlinane profitability 


RESEARCH 


Our expenditures on research and 
development are now higher than ever before. 
I am well satisfied with the progress, but 
money spent on research cannot quickly 
reflect itself in profits. 


As an instance of long-term research, we 
have produced after more than nine years’ 
work a much improved whooping cough 
vaccine of standard and demonstrable 
potency. Extensive trials in collaboration with 
the Medical Research Council have shown 
that this disease can be so modified as to be 
of slight effect or completely prevented. A 
new combined whooping cough and diph- 
theria vaccine, also, is already widely 
accepted. 


Among other new products, we have 
recently developed “ Dionosil,” a novel pro- 
duct for use in bronchography, favourably 
received: at home and abroad. A further 
result of research has been to reduce the pro- 
duction costs of many products, enabling us 
to meet competition and still to trade at a 
profit. 


There is another aspect of research. It 
has been said that, whilst the quality of 
British research is very high, the speed with 
which the outcome is carried through to pro- 
duction is not equally to the credit of this 
country. I do not think the British manufac- 
turer is, in general, lacking in his desire to 
translate new knowledge into new products, 
but he is faced with considerable difficulties 
not of his own making. Whilst laboratory 
work will probably be completed with facili- 
ties already at his disposal, development in- 
volves capital expenditure. With the Govern- 
ment restraint on capital expenditure, 
unavoidable delays in securing licences to 
erect buildings and to obtain Steel cast a 
shadow on the rate of progress and can 
seriously reduce enthusiasm. 


Moreover, if development is to take place 
speedily, capital expenditure will probably 
have to begin before laboratory work is com- 
pleted and when the economics of the new 
process are still incompletely known. It is 
the function of the industrialist to take the 
risk involved and to recoup losses on failures 
by profits on successes. The knowledge that 
the Government will take 80 per cent of any 
increase in profits is not encouraging and 
may cause those responsible to doubt the 
wisdom of incurring such expense. 


DEXTRAN 


From the dextrans, which are produced 
by fermentation, it was found possible to 
separate out material that can be given in 
place of blood plasma for treating the circu- 
latory failure in shock arising from wounds, 
burns, etc. In 1947 manufacture on a com- 
mercial scale was begun by Dextran Limited, 
whose resources proved inadequate, and in 
July last we acquired all the issued shares. 
The product is sold under the trade mark 
“Intradex,” and other products of even 
greater usefulness may be evolved. 


Expecting that the favourable conditions 
of the last several years would not persist 
indefinitely, advantage has been taken to build 
up our resources. If we now have to face a 
difficult and highly competitive period, we 
do so with confidence, knowing that our 
finances are stronger than at any previous 
time, that our physical resources are much 
greater and more diversified, and that the 
organisation has been expanded and 
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strengthened throughout, although the irmme- 
diate future may be less profitable than the 
past few years. 


The directors again pay warm tribute to 
the work of the company’s employees, at 
home and overseas, during the year. Their 
loyalty and enthusiasm continue unabated. 


_ The report was adopted and the capitalisa- 
tion proposals were approved. 


RHOKANA 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


THE BANCROFT MINE 
MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Rhokana 
Corporation Limited was held at Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, on December 10th, Mr 
H. F. Oppenheimer presiding. He said: 
Shareholders will have noticed that the 
formation of a company to establish another 
large copper mine in the Northern Rhodesian 
Copperbelt was foreshadowed in the chair- 
man’s statement issued with the annual report 
and accounts. A few additional details are 
now available. 

The financial structure of the new com- 
pany is at present receiving the active con- 
sideration of your board. In the meanwhile, 
expenditure on prospecting, borehole drilling 
and other preliminary work has been financed 
by advances from your corporation, and 
approximately £300,000 has been spent to 
date. It is estimated that it will take about 
five years and cost about £11 million to bring 
the mine to production. 


EXTENSIVE ORE BODIES 


The mine will be located on extensive ore 
bodies near the Belgian Congo border about 
14 miles north-west of the property of 
Nechanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
Limited. The ore bodies occur in areas 
comprised’ in special grants issued to your 
company by the owners of the mineral rights, 
The British South Africa Company. 


Prospecting of the area of these special 
grants, totalling 56,848 acres, over a period 
of years proved the existence of three ore 
bodies. These are known as the Konkola 
ore body, the Kirila Bomwe North ore body 
and the Kirila Bomwe South ore body. The 
two Kirila Bomwe ore bodies are about a 
mile apart on the surface, The Konkola ore 
body is 44 miles away. Prospecting rights 
are also held over a further 6,140 acres to 
cover possible extensions of the ore bodies 
in depth. 


RESERVES 80 MILLION TONS 


It is estimated that the reserves of copper 
ore exposed during the diamond drilling pro- 
gramme total approximately 80 million tons 
with an average copper content of 3.60 per 
cent. The Konkola ore body is estimated 
to contain 32,900,000 tons with an average 
copper content of 2.48 per cent, and the 
Kirila Bomwe North and South ore bodies 
are estimated to contain 46,700,000 tons with 
an average copper content of 4.39 per cent. 
These values are comparatively rich. ‘The 
minerals are copper sulphides, with smail 
amounts of oxide. A feature of the prospect- 
ing already completed has been that the 
deepest holes so far drilled show values and 
widths well above economic limits and there 
is little doubt that substantial reserves remain 
to be proved by further drilling. On the 
basis of the ore reserves so far proved, the 
mine would have a life of 40 years at the 
production rate envisaged. 


Planning of the mine is in progress. A 
concentrator with a capacity of about 150,000 
tons a month will be erected at Kirila Bomwe 
to treat the ore from all three ore bodies. 
The concentrate will be railed to your com- 
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pany’s smelter at Nkana, some 55 miles away. 
With recent improvements in technique, it 
is expected that the Rhokana smelter will be 
able to handle the new mine’s production of 
approximately 4,000 short tons of copper a 
month without major additions of plant. 


A NEW TOWNSHIP 


The establishment of the new mine will 
involve the construction of a railway from 
Nchanga to Kirila Bomwe with a further 
connection to Konkola, the construction of 
roads and linking up with the electric power 
grid which serves all the mines of the 
Copperbelt through the Northern Rhodesia 
Power Corporation Limited. A new mining 
township will be laid out for European staff 
and employees, who will total approximately 
500. African townships with houses for single 
and married African employees, who will 
number about 4,000, will also be established. 

*reliminary work has already started at the 
site. An aerial survey to assist in the laying 
out of road, rail and power line routes has 
been completed. 


TRANSFER OF REGISTRATION 


I should now like to refer to a recent press 
announcement by Rhodesian Anglo-American 
Limited advising that a petition. has been 
presented by that company to the United 
Kingdom Parliament for leave to introduce 
a Private Bill, with a view to securing the 
transfer of registration of that company and 
others of the group, including your company, 
from the United Kingdom to Northern 
Rhodesia. 


Your company has, since the beginning of 
1951, been managed and controlled in 
Northern Rhodesia where the whole of its 
business is carried on, whilst it continues t 
be a company incorporated in England. The 
present position is felt to be anomalous and 
your directors therefore considered that this 
company should be actively associated with 
Rhodesian Anglo-American Limited in the 
steps being taken to finalise the removal to 
Northern Rhodesia of the Rhoanglo group of 
companies. 

The Northern Rhodesia Government has 
been kepr fully informed of the intention to 
introduce the Bill, which by its terms extends 
to Northern Rhodesia, and has accorded its 
full approval. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR 
LIMITED 


RISE IN WORKING COST 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Lake View and Star, Limited, was held 
on December 10th, at the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, 
E.C 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (chairman of the 
company), presided. 


The chairman in the course of his speech 
said: The mining profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1952, amounted to £482,151, as 
compared with £563,789 last year, a decrease 
of £81,638. Two interim dividends, each of 
6d. per share, less tax, weré declared during 
the year, and your directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of Is. 6d. per 
share, less tax, thus maintaining a total of 
2s. 6d. per share for the year. 


Development footage increased during the 
year by 1,365 ft to 23,232 ft. The ore 
reserves at July 1, 1952, were estimated to 
be 3,723,700 tons, averaging 482 dwt per 
ton—a decrease of 376,700 tons, almost 
entirely due to the necessity of eliminating 
just over 342,000 tons of marginal ore, which, 
owing to the further rise in production costs, 
can no longer be regarded as payable. 


I draw special attention to the rise in 
working cost per ton milled, from an average 
of 35s. 2d. during the year ended June, 1951, 
to an average of 40s. 11d. throughout the 
year under review. This sharp rise is re- 
sponsible for the heavy fall in the company’s 
profits; but it has had what, perhaps, may 
be regarded as an even more serious effect, 
viz., the elimination from the ore reserves as 
unpayable of no less than 342,000 tons of 
marginal ore. 


This follows upon a reduction during the 
preceding year, for similar reasons, of 112,000 
tons—a total loss in the last two years of 
some 454,000 tons. The main cause of the 
steep rise in mining costs in Australia has 
been the constant additions to what is known 
as the basic wage. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HARRIS LEBUS, -LIMITED 


FURNITURE TRADE OUTLOOK 





The fifth annual general meeting of Harris 
Lebus, Limited, was held, on December 9th, 
im London, Sir Herman Lebus, CBE, JP, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an -extract from his 
circulated review of the year ended July 11, 
1952: 

The trading profit after allowing for all 
charges including depreciation, but before 
charging taxation, amounts to £416,885, as 
against £701,107 for the preceding year, a 
decrease of £284,222. After providing for 
income tax and profits tax computed on the 
profit for the year, the net profit amounts 
to £165,680, a decrease of £80,081. The 
proposed ordinary dividend is 6 per cent, 
less tax. 


We started 1951-52 with a satisfactory 
order book. Throughout the company’s 
financial year there was a marked recession 
in trade, in the case of upholstery the most 
marked that many can remember. This 
added greatly to the difficulties and adversely 
affected the profit. In spite of these adverse 
factors we improved our share of the Utility 
market, and indeed overall we delivered more 
units of furniture than we did in the previous 
year. 

The furniture industry has participated in 
the improvement which has taken place 
recently in retail trade in the country, and 
since the beginning of our current financial 
year there has been a marked increase in 
sales made by your company. Whether or 
not this trend. will be maintained remains 
to be seen, but at this date we have a satis- 
factory order book. The company is in a 
position to face the uncertain conditions with 
confidence and to be able to take full advan- 
tage of all possibilities for future development. 


The report was adopted. 


BURMA ESTATES, LIMITED 


THE BOARD’S OBJECTIVE 





The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Burma Estates, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 9th in London, Sir Rupert de la Bére, 
MP (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from: his 
circulated statement. 


The profit for the year ended June 30, 
1952, is much less than that of the previous 
year, but it was generally recognised that 
the favouavie factors which accounted for 
the exceptional results for that year could 
not be expected to continue. In view of the 
fall in the price of rubber and the lawless 
conditions which have been ruling in Burma 
during the year under review, we are not 
dissatisfied with the results. 


The Government of the Union of Burma 
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THE I 
HE 1 


has refused our request for 4 
Burma to meet our UK tax 
is, therefore, a danger of 0: 


remittance fora 
Liabilities, ‘Tyas 


0 a en 
left without money in London with sad : imu 
finance current operation The a sd 
Government will favourab! consider sail mAitiol 
tioning the remittance to tie UK on 
company’s money in Burma ind the prog " 
of its assets if the company tinally 4: 


tinues operating in Burma 
Addressing the meeting, 
The board’s objective is to 
of Burma and thus mak: 
distribution to the shareho!. 
to more than half of the © 


uid inter ahgl 
C itS cash og 
available fgg 

It 18 equal 


inv $ pas 
capital and it is hoped th : achenn a 
have in mind will enable pay vient to be mail 
to members as a return of tal which qi 
not attract United Kingdom taxation, 


The report was adopted 


CENTRAL & DISTRICT | 
PROPERTI!S 


EASEMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 


The eighteenth annual ¢: 
Central & District Propertic 
held on December 10th in | 


Mr A. W. Bourner, who p: 
course of his speech, said: ‘| 
the group, before taxation 
amortisation and deferred repairs, amoung 
to £71,132 which shows an increase of £40) 
over that of the previous year. 

It is gratifying to see th 
Government is adopting a realistic approad 
to the very thorny problem o! developmet 
charges and the other financial clauses 
the 1947 Town and Country Planning At 
All of us engaged or in contact with te 
operation of this Act since its inception hart 
realised that the provisions as originally laid 
down were unworkable in practice, anda 
definite cause of restricting al! forms @ 
property development, The abolition of the 
charges, subject to wise and prudent legis 
tion on other matters which wll of necesuy 
arise in the remodelling of this Act, wilt 
is hoped, create a much more enterprisitg 
atmosphere, so much needed in order to det 
with the shortages of all forms of propety 
and to meet demand. 


iL Meeting 
Limited wy 
yndon. 
esided, in the 
> net profit ¢ 
1 reserves. fa 


this preset 


RENT RESTRICTION 


I have touched in previous years upon th 
extremely unfair position as affecting land 
lords and property owners of all types 9 
rent restriction which, it is clear by its open 
tion, creates shortages rather than (0 Ks 
them. ‘There are indications that the Mf 


rights of property owners and companies @ ‘pli 
at last receiving some consideration, whit er 
is now long overdue, and we cin only hog Ms 
that wise counsels will prevail and that i 

will be taken to amend the exist : ralit 
i s wit ‘ 


tion so as to provide own | 
requisite income out of which [o maintall si 
their properties in good order and to prov 
a reasonable return upon cap!!! investmet 
During the year certain further progr 
has been made. Your companies 
acquired three additional inves! ment pret 
ties upon terms which, in the opmion & | 
ement, are advantageous and acts 
out of commercial premises 10 London at 
the Provinces. 4 
In conclusion, I would like to [axe 
opportunity of thanking all wo have y 
concerned in the managemen'. conte 
peration of your companies’ interests 
good work which they have pu' during 
course of the past financial yea! and whee 
which the results as shown by the 3 
could not have been achieved. 


‘The report was adopted. 
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HE LON 
been ! 
nimunm 
esi ble 
thdrawn = 


pale umstances it is inevitable that .the supply of 
Pe notes available for issue to customers is ins ient 
w fl a their normal requirements for new notes. The 
0 their appreciation of the manner in which their 
wl accepted the situation, and ask for their continued 
as this matter, 
(Signed) A. I, HANCOCK, Secretary, 
The Comtnittee of London Clearing Bankers, 
: December 5, 1952. 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (ncorporated in 
th Limited Liability) DIVIDEND NOTICE—ORDI- 
i. STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
inal dividend of Seventy-five cents per share on the 
ral Stock was declared in respect of the year 1952, 
nadian Funds, on Sree 27, 1953, to shareholders 
0 p.m. on December 30, 1952.—By order of the Board, 
ey, Secretary. Montreal, December 8, 1952. 
PACIFIC RAIVWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Limited Liability} DIVIDEND NOTICE—PREFER- 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held today, 
nd of Two per cent.’ on the Preference Stock was 
spect of the year 1952, -—payable on February 2, 1953, 
S stock of record at 3.30 — on December 31, 1952.—B 
bd f Board, Frederick ramley, Secretary. Montreal, 


Say 


ON CLEARING BANKS give notice that they have 
ested, in the interests of economy, to restrict to the 

demands for new £1 and 10s, notes and to take ail 
‘o ensure that notes of these denominations are not 
circulation while they are in a _ serviceable 


i—E IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
TRINIDAD, BRITISH WEST INDIES 

are invited for the post of Principal. The chief func- 

liege are to provide teaching, including post-graduate 

tropical agriculture and to carry out research in 

ected with tropical agriculture, On the research side, 

in particular, responsible for the administration of 

ng with bananas, cocoa, sugar technology and tropical 


is responsible to the Governing Body of the College 
administration of the College and of the research 
ated with it, 
inistrative capacity is essential, Preference will be 
lates who have also wide experience of research in pure 
nce or in agriculture. Tropical experience is desirable, 
imi. 
£2,500 per annum, together with entertainment and 
ost of living allowance and house, rent free, making 
moluments substantially above £3,000 per annum. 


ind requests for further information should be sent 
tary, The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
eet, London, W.C.2, Applications should reach that 
inuary 31, 1953. 


NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
are invited from Chartered or Incorporated Account- 
vost of LECTURER in ACCOUNTING, BOOK-KEEPING 


ibjects, to be in charge of these subjects under general 
Head of Department. Teaching experience desirable but 


e is being developed along the general Jines of a U.K. 
lege for work of post-S.C. standard, and will have 
Zaria, Ibadan and Enugu. 
isionable but contract appointment or secondment pos- 
tain circumstances. Salary scale, including overseas 
<70-£1,560 p.a. Point of entry determined by previous 
Reasonably furnished house provided at rent of 10 per 
ilary (£690-£1,290). Free first-class passages once each 
tour of service for person appointed and wife; either 
wance or maintenance allowgnee for up to two children 
income tax rates much lower than in UK Seven days’ 
pay for each month of resident service. Tours of 
rvic to be 10-18 months. 
W \ further information to Secretary, Advisory Committee on 
onial Colleges, 15 Vietoria Street, London, S.W.1i. Closing date 
iT app ns, January 12, 1953. 
YXPE! SALES PROMOTION MANAGER, Radio and allied 
4 indust: To develop and increase existing world trade. 
Miporian’ and well paid position with large company. Assistance 
Ould | ven in obtaining living accommodation, South London. 
pplica treated in strictest confidence.—Write Box S 5641, AK, 
vertis -i2a, Shaftesbury Avenue, W,C.2. 
ESE ARCH ORGANISATION requires a man with experience of 
! eports on economic conditions overseas; knowledge of 
\dvantage; starting salary £600 to £750 according to 
Full particulars, please, to Box 132. 
‘ ‘CS OR COMMERCE GRADUATE under 25 interested in 
Bellis ud sales management is offered trainee appointment. 
, me ‘ating 1953 considered.—Apply Sales Personnel Manager, 
ated sons Ltd., Preserve Manufacturers, Histon, Cambridge. 
Shien ti Evening Classes.—All grades from January 12th. Details: 
ss pan Couneil, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. (SDOane 7186.) 
DROMI ‘NT JUTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY requires an 
he oa). Ut, net older than 35, for its organisation in Calcutta. 
ee fered will be commensurate with the qualifications of 
ae ‘| candidate, but it will not be less than £2,000 per annum. 
se ns should be addressed in the first instance to Box No. 
hall irles Barker & Sons Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4, 
A oe ‘IAN’ Economist, resident U.K. until 1960, desires perma- 
DOR TI ' temporary post in London.—Box 128. 
oe ESE Evening Classes.—All grades, Jan. 7th.—Language 


Low te: 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1, (SLOane 7186.) 

<; \ ON firm of Chartered Accountants have a limited number 
')\“ancies for young men of unusual ability and good educa- 
‘<3round who wish to take up or develop their career in 
‘ncy profession.—Applicants, between the ages of 16 and 
»\|{pbly in writing for a personal interview to Messrs, Small- 
brtland De Tillett and Company, Chartered Accountants, 

’ an riace, London, W.1. : 
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Great Britain by St. Cumunts Paass, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway. 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. Postage on thi 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is timited to the extent and in manner preseribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers 58. A. Gray, M.C., A.M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.8.6 
BRANCHES 
BURMA BONG KONG JAPAN Won.) MALAYA (Con, NN. BORNEO on.) 
Rangoon Hong Kong Ovaka Penang Tawaa 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Ringapore PRILIPPINES 
Mongkok Yokoham: Singapore Lieibo 
INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Read) Maaziia 
Shang! Bombay Cameron Sungei Patan SIAM 
DJAWA(JAVA) Calentta Highlands Teluk Ansoo Bangkok 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA Ipeb NORTH ONITED 
Burabaja Haiphong Johore Bahro BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Saigon Kuala Lumpur  Bronei Tow. Lendowe 
Hamburg JAPAN Malacca Jewelton 
Lyons Kobe Moar Kuala Beiait 
Sandakap 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies in 
LONDON 


- 


HONG KONG SINGAPORE 


‘SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
0 PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent and 
pensionable appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 
1953. The Scientific posts are in various Government Departments 
and cover a wide range of scientific research and development in 
most of the major flelds of fundamental and applied science. The 
Patent posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), Admiralty and 
Ministry of Supply. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first- or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. Candi- 
dates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at 
least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31; for 
Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1852 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
competing as Scientific Officers). London Salary Scales: Senior 
Scientific Officers,” (men) £812-£1,022: (women) £681-£917; Scientific 
Officers, (men) £440-£707; (women) £440-£576: Patent Examiner and 
Patent Officer Classes, (men) £440-£655. (Rates for women under 
review.) Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. : 

Further particulars and application forms from Civil Service Com- 
mission, Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, 
London, W.1, quoting No. S.53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and 
$.52/52—S.128/52 for the other posts. Completed application forms 
must be returned by December 31, 1952. 

YIDOR require a Radio Sales Promotion Manager. Experience 

outside Radio industry not a bar if otherwise experienced in 
selling similar branded products direct to retailers, Permanent 
four-figure position and house provided after qualifying period.— 
Write, in confidence, to Managing Director, Vidor, Limited, Erith, 
Kent. 

UALIFIED COMPANY SECRETARY/ACCOUNTANT and Grad. 

IIA, aged 32, all round experience, able administrator, requires 
appointment providing scope for progressive outlook.—Box 131, 
‘THE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 

W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 

A aeeee administrative experience in running a modern sales 
4A force, age 30/42, knowledge of modern marketing and advertising 
methods are essential requirements for a SALES MANAGER required 
by old-established London firm of manufacturing chemists and nation- 
wide distributors organised on up-to-date lines. Salary £1,500/£2,000 
a year and bonus; car and expenses; pension and life assurance fund. 
—Write full personal particulars, experience and remuneration 
earned to Box 133. 

FIRM of international reputation seeks an economist, preferably 
4i aged about 30, to fill a new position In its Planning Department. 
Candidates should have a good Honours degree, with some knowledge 
of statistics and some experience in industry. Interest in both 
marketing and production aspects of business is necessary, and some 
knowledge of natural science or engineering would be an advantage. 
The work will also include items concerned with the forecasting of 
industrial and commercial trends affecting the company’s interests. 
Salary will be by arrangement according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. The post has prospects and candidates are invited to submit, 
in confidence, whatever details they consider relevant, to Box 130. 


Metropolitan Col Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
maaan means oe for the General Certificate of Education examinations : B.Se. Econ., 
LL.B., and other ¢ London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and 
Examinations, 


Seen cia talljon for Pritien, Bouma, ond tor the fessional exame., in ‘ 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &¢., and many practical (pon-exam.) courses 
commercial subjects. 


60,000 POST- EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
ee eS eae ee beamed, Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, payable 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which tuterested 
to the Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(@9/2. ST. ALBANS or call 20 Queen Victoria St, London, ECA, 
London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tae Economist NewspParsr, Lrp., 


this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.—Saturday, December 13, 1952. 
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What the fork truck will do with boxes and 


bars, the mechanical Bulk Loader will do 


equally convincingly with salt, sand, ore, ash, 


or any loose material, scooping up 1000 Ibs. 


at a time, carrying it, lifting and tipping it 





where required. Bulk-loading speeds handling, 


cuts costs. 


CRimman 


BULK LOADER 


admirably exemplifies this new technique 


A typical instance of the ability of these Bulk Loaders 
occurred over a recent weekend during which two machines 
like the one illustrated above handled the rush discharge of 
a shipment of 1,750 tons of Rock Phosphate in day shift 


working from Saturday noon until noon of the following 


COVENTRY CLIMAX {ENGINES LTD, 


Tuesday. The peak operation was on Sunday (9 2.m. to7 
p.m.) when 640 tons were handled in the 9 working hours 
The illustration shows the operation in progress 3! Messt& 
Edward Webb & Son Ltd. of Saltney, Chester. We will 
gladly send an illustrated folder describing this operatio™ 


a ND 
(DEPT. Bh, COVENTRY, ENGLAM 





